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In Splendid Company Today 





went to New York you would see on Fifth 
Avenue hundreds of HUDSON cars. You would see 
in them women of fashion and men of wealth. 

If you went to Washington you would see in 
HUDSONS men of national repute. Many senators 
own them, one cabinet member, and other well- 
known men. 

So wherever you go. You will find HUDSONS 
owned by leaders. And nowhere will you find a finer 
car, a handsomer car, or a car that men more respect. 

Do you know what that means—to feel that your 
car is the class car? To know that it proves you 
discriminating? And do you know that a man 
ashamed of his car loses half the enjoyment of 
motoring? 


It’s More Than Pride 

Distinguished men, of course, like to own distin- 
guished cars. But it is more than pride that leads 
big men to buy HUDSONS. 

These men of wealth and position are usually 
experienced motorists. They have driven cars for 
years—cars of various makes. They have learned 
in those years the need for quality cars. They know 
that it pays to buy them. 

Note that under-grade cars are usually bought by 
new buyers. They are not bought by men who 
know. Men who have been through the mill in- 
sist on getting the best that can be built. 


Suppose You Save $200 


ing out? Butthe days you'd lose—days of pleasant 
driving —would mean more than the money. 

An under-grade car may look well when you buy 
it. It may drive well forawhile. But the finish soon 
grows shabby. Theskimping, weakness or mistakes 
are bound to show in time. The second season is a 
costly time witha poor car. Every old-time motorist 
knows this. That’s why they buy quality cars. 

A HUDSON, if you wear it out, will last years 
longer than a low-grade car. If you sell it later, it 
will bring a much higher price. 

So you save nothing at all when you sacrifice 
quality. And you lose content, lose pride of own- 
ership, lose half the fun of driving. Any man who 
has had experience will tell you not to do it. 


The Day of Light Sixes 


The Light Six today is thestandard, popular type. 
Few cars are sold above $1100 which are not of 
this up-to-date class. 

Every ambitious motorist has-long wanted to 
own a Six. It means continuous power, flexibility, 
luxury of motion. But Sixes for years were high- 
priced and heavy. They were costly in tires and 
fuel. Only the few could own them. - 

The HUDSON wiped out those obstacles in 
creating this mew-type Six. By better materials and 
better designing it saved more than 1000 pounds. 
It cut tire cost and fuel cost intwo. And it brought 
down the price until this new HUDSON—the ideal 
Light Six—costs but $1550. 


Light Sixes. But the HUDSON still leads for 
these reasons: 

HUDSON is the original. It created the Light 
Six type. Our whole engineering corps, headed by 
Howard E. Coffin, has devoted four years to perfect- 
ing it. So the HUDSON today shows all the final 
refinements. It shows the Light Six as it will be. 

This is the only Light Six designed by Howard E. 
Coffin, who has led for years in motor car designing. 

And there are 12,000 HUDSON Light Sixes in use. 
In the past two seasons these cars have been driven 
some 30 million miles. So this is the proved-out car 
of this type. It is utterly certain that this car will 
develop no weakness or shortcoming. In a new-type 
car, so much lighter than old types, this is a very 
important matter. 





That’s why we urge you to see this new HUDSON. 
It’s a car you'll be proud of. It isa finished produc- 
tion, and you know it is right. It gives you a value 
which would be utterly impossible without our enor- 
mous production. 

See itnow. Last spring thousands of men waited 
weeks for this car. Thisspring we have trebled our 
output, but there are sure to be delays if you wait. 

7-Passenger Phaeton or 3-Passenger 
Roadster, $1550, f. o. b. Detroit 

The HUDSON Company never loses interest in 
the cars it sells. So dong asa car is in service we 
maintain our interest in the character of its service. 
That’s one great reason for HUDSON reputation. 





Suppose you could save as much as $200 by get- 
How long would it 
take you to lose that saving when parts began giv- 


ting a lower-grade Light Six. 


We have dealers everywhere. 


Albia—W. T. Pilkington. 
Aigona—L. T. Griffin. 
Britt—Britt Motor Co. 
Boone—Crary Motor Car Co. 
Buffalo Center—B. D. Sterling. 
Creston—Brown & Elliott. 
Council Bluffs—William Roper. 
Clarinda—Lisle Mfg. Co. 
Cherokee—La Mont Bros. 
Cantril—Saar & Robbins. 


Cedar Rapids—E1l|wood-Townsend Motor Co. 


Centerville—R. O. Duree. 

Charles City—O’ Harrow Hardware Co. 
Clearfield—C. F. Lyddon & Son. 

Clear Lake—H. D. Mason. 
Corydon—Corydon Auto Co. 
Clinton—M. J. Dannatt. 
Dubuque—Schrup Motor Car Co 

Dallas Center—Zuck & Moser Aute Co. 


Decorah—Gus, Sheggrud. 

Des Moines—Hudson-Jones Automobile Co. 
118 N. Locust St. 

Davenport—The Peoples Garage. 

Deep River—Winders & Craver. 

Edgewood—Edgewood Auto & Supply Co. 

Estherville—Ryder & Karr. 

Farley—John Roseliep. 

Farragut—The Farragut Automobile Ca 

Fort Dodge—Knight Motors Co. 

Fayette—Hoogner Auto Co. 

Gladbrook—Edward Rehder. 

Goldfield—Blewett Auto Co. 

Grinnell—J. N. Knight & Son. 

Hampton—Roemer Gibson Co. 

Humboldt—Jackson Motor Car Co. 

Ida Grove—Pilicher Hardware Co. 

lowa Falls—A. C. Otterbach. 

Iowa City—Carr Motor Co. 


Why HUDSON is Best 


Nearly all the better makers have now come to 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


~ 


These are a few in your vicinity: 


Jefferson~—W. H. Barker Auto Co. 
Lamoni—J. C. Danielson. 
Lansing—Gilbertson & Lenz. 
Magnolia—V. E. Thompson. 
Malvern—Salyers & Kayton, 
Mallard—Brownlee Bros. 
Marengo—Joe Mulherin. 
Marshalitown—G. W. Darling Auto Co. 
Mason City—Hathorn Automobile Co, 
Menlo—Wilson Bros. 
Nevada—Nevada Auto Co. 

New Hampton—Wesp Motor Co. 
Newton—0. A. Woody Garage. 
Osage—York Covey. 
Ottumwa—Reeves Auto Co. 
Prescott—H. C. Reese. 
Radcliffe—Giide Auto Co. 
Richland—Richiand Motor Car Co. 
Red Oak—Petty Automobile Co. 


Remsen—Homan & Singer. 

Shenandoah—J. R. Stickler. 

Sidney—Charles Monson. 

Sioux City—J. W. Ohiman. 

Sibley—W. W. Overholser. 

Sheldon—Western Rubber & Auto Co. 

Spencer—Maurer SalesCo. 

South English—Sioan’s Garage. 

Schaller—C. H. Reuber. 

Spirit Lake—Peterson Motor Co. 

Toledo—Jones Bros. Auto Co. 

baie City—Parkhurst & Lavender Aute 
50. 


Waucon—T. J. Werhan. 
Waterloo—Peverill Motor Sales Co. 
Washington—Smith & Clark. 

West Branch—Fred Harden. 

West Liberty—H. J. Smith. 

Wall Lake—Wall Lake Auto Co. 
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Winter Work With Hogs at the lowa 


BY H. A. WALLACE 


of April, I saw some fall 





The middle 
nice a little over seven months old, 
ready for market. To be exact, the 
average weight was 226 pounds at 223 | 
jays of age. From the 6th of January 
to the éth of April, the average pig in- 
creased from a weight of 85 pounds to 
99, pounds. With corn at 70 cents a 
bushel d meat meal at $2.50 per 
ext, the cost of 100 pounds of gain 





‘caw these pigs and learned 


When | 
these facts, | looked on Professor Ev- 
yard with admiration. But Professor 
Evvard takes little credit for the rec- 
ord made by these fall pigs. They did 
it themselves, balancing their own ra- 


tions out of self feeders of corn, tank- 
age, charcoal, lime and salt. By hand 
feeding, the average farmer is lucky 
to get &.5 pounds of pork out of a bush- 
el of corn fed to fall pigs. These self 
fed fall pigs made a little over fifteen 
pounds of pork out of a bushel of corn, 


t 





put required in addition a little less | 


than four pounds of meat meal, and a 
pinch each of charcoal, lime and salt. 

When they first started to balance 
their ration for themselves, they want- 
ed fourteen pounds of meat meal for 
a hundred pounds of corn, but each 
week they steadily ate less meat meal 





until at the close they ate three and 
one-half pounds for each one hundred 
pounds of corn. 





One lot of these fall pigs not only | 
got corn, tankage, lime, charcoal and | 


salt, but also oats; another got oil 
meal as well as oats; another mid- 
dlings and oil meal as well as oats; 
while another got bran, middlings, oil 
meal and oats. None of these other 
combinations improved the ration. 
Oats seemed to be a hindrance. 

In pens adjoining these fall pigs were 
some late spring pigs. I have never 
been very enthusiastic about fall pigs, 
but when I saw how well these fall 
pigs compared with the spring pigs, 
and learned how cheaply they had 
made their gains, I was compelled to 
admit the possibility of good money in 
fall pigs. The April market is gener- 
ally one of the best, and it may often 
prove to be a better proposition to try 
to hit it with fall pigs at seven months 
of age, rather than with spring pigs at 
twelve months of age. 

Most farmers think highly of oats as 
a hog feed. Some swear by corn and 
oats as their only ration. I was great- 
ly surprised, therefore, when I saw 
how poorly a bunch of spring pig 
self fed on corn and oats in separate 
feeders, compared with corn alone. 
The records proved that these pigs, 
although they only ate one pound of 






re 





oats to each eighty pounds of corn, 
nevertheless lost appetite consider- 


ably. The oats were a positive dam- 
age. Spring pigs being fattened oR 


middlings and corn in separate self 
feeders were much better than the 
corn and oats lot. The corn and tank- 
age lot was by far the best. The corn 
and oil meal lot was lame. 

Professor Evvard is becoming suspi- 
cious of oil meal. This winter it has 
caused some of his fattening hogs to 
go lame, and his brood sows to abort 
when forty or fifty days along in preg- 
nancy. Some of the fattening hogs 
have died, and on post mortem, he has 
found spongy intestines, diseased blad- 
ders, and small bones. As to what has 








sows, ear corn, corn and Cob meal, 
shelled corn, or corn meal? As I looked 
at the sows, I guessed corn meal. I 
was wrong. Corn and cob meal was 
first, with an average daily gain of 
.714 of a pound; shelled corn and ear 
corn were close seconds, with just a 
trifle over .7 of a pound daily, and corn 
meal was last, with .605 of a pound. 
As a result of many years of careful 
experimenting, they have come to the 
conclusion at the Iowa station that 
corn and tankage make one of the very 
best fattening hog rations. The best 
way to feed corn and tankage in order 
to secure rapid and cheap gains, is to 
put corn in one self feeder and tank- 
age in another. But couldn’t this be 




















Fall Pigs Weighing 226 Pounds at a Little Over Seven Months, 


gone wrong with the oil meal, Profes- 
sor Evvard hesitates to say. Doctor 
Stange, of the veterinary department, 
and some of the chemists, are work- 
ing on the problem. It may be found 
that some samples of oil meal are 
semi-poisonous. If it is poison, it 
works slowly, for bad effects did not 
appear for several weeks after the 
pigs had access to the oil meal. All 
oil meal is not bad, for oil meal is fed 
to hogs every year with splendid re- 
sults. But some of it evidently is, for 


| 


| 
| 


nearly every year we get one or more , 


complaints of abortion in sows fed oil 
meal. Perhaps some cases of so-called 
partial paralysis are due to oil meal. 
At any rate, I saw with my own eyes 
a number of oil meal pigs limping. 
Which makes the biggest gain on 


| 


improved by allowing other feeds also 
in self feeders? 

I saw eight lots of fattening hogs, all 
of which had access to corn in one 
self feeder and meat meal or tankage 
in another. But one lot also had ac- 
cess to oats, another to bran, another 
to middlings, another to oil meal, an- 
other to cottonseed meal, another to 
molasses feed, and another to blood 
meal. 

Professor Evvard does not have the 
final figures, but he does know that 
the lots which have gained fastest are 
the one getting middlings in addition 
to corn and tankage, and the one get- 
ting blood meal. Both of these gained 
15 per cent faster than the lot getting 
corn and meat meal alone. The lot 
getting oil meal and the one getting 





Station 


oats gained 11 per cent faster. The 
cottonseed meal lot gained 7 per cent 
faster than the corn and tankage 
alone hogs. These hogs have been eat- 
ing an average of nearly two-thirds 
of a pound of cottonseed meal daily 
for forty-five days, and seem to be in 
splendid health. The bran hogs were 
almost as good as those of the cotton- 
seed meal lot, but the molasses feed 
bunch was distinctly inferior, having 
gained only about two-thirds as fast 
as the hogs getting corn and meat 
meal alone. 

From the standpoint of rapidity of 
gains it is undoubtedly possible to im- 
prove a ration of corn in one self 
feeder and tankage in another. Mid- 
dlings are a great help, but probably 
are not economical, although I can’t 
say for sure without seeing the final 
figures. Probably also the blood meal 
is not economical. There would seem 
to be a chance that the oats, cotton- 
seed meal or oil meal might be profif- 
able. It must be remembered that 
cottonseed meal sometimes poisons 
hogs, and that future experiments may 
bring out serious defects. 

Corn and tankage in self feeders is 
not a perfect ration, but under present 
prices, it is probably one of the cheap- 


est for hogs under 235 pounds. After 
a weight of 235 pounds has been 


reached, corn alone is probably the 
cheapest. 

It might occasionally pay to give oil 
meal, middlings, oats or cottonseed 
meal in connection, but I would like 
to see further experimenting before 
concluding at all definitely. During 
the first week or two after weaning, 
the addition of these other feeds will 
pay if they ever will. 

The Iowa station also works with 
sheep and cattle, but this year foot 
and mouth disease knocked out the 
cattle experiments. Some experiment- 
ing has been done with wintering 
ewes. One lot of ewes was fed as 
much as seven or eight pounds of sil- 
age daily, and they have given birth to 
good, strong lambs. The ewe work in- 
dicates that the average farmer han- 
dles his ewes about right in carrying 
them along easy on a clover and corn 
fodder ration up to a month or so be- 
fore lambing, and then adding a little 
grain, such as corn and oats, with a 
pinch of oil meal, to the ration. 

The state of Iowa should be proud of 
her experimental work. It is impos- 
sible to estimate such things definite- 
ly, but it would seem that every dollar 
spent by the state on experimental 
work has increased her wealth produc- 
ing power by $10. 
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A Section of the lowa Experiment Station Hog Farm. 
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Don’t Rock the Boat 


the water is 
and the boat full of 
folks bubbling over with the joy 
one of the boys will rock the 


Sometimes, when 


smooth young 
pure 
of living, 
boat, 
Sometimes, even in 


simply to hear the girls scream. 
the 
ight 
may 


fool- 


quiet waters, 


boat is overturned through the fr 


of the nervous, and one or more 


be drowned. All this is utterly 


ish and inexcusable. The boy should 
have more sense. There are dangers 
enough in life without courting them. 
Don't rock the boat 

The boat can’t always be still, if we 
want to get anywhere with if If we 
wish to cross a river or bay, there 
may be some waves, possibly white- 


need of strength 
and a clear 


ill be 


} . 
the oars 


caps: and there w 


in the arms of men, 


head. It is not very safe to get be- 
tween two waves One must cross 
them at some angle Then the man 

10 fails to pull steady or strong is a 
weakling or a coward; and the man 
who rocks the boat would be a crim- 
inal if the law only said so. He is 
none the less guilty. Don't ever rock 
the boat. 

The waves are running pretty strong 
in some lines of business just now. 
The farm craft is about the only craft 
that has smooth sailing: and this is 
not altogether smooth. The boats need 
to be kept well trimmed and the load- 

- even, leaning neither to one side 
nor the other. We think some craits 


are loaded with too much grain on one 
side: others with too much live 
Hence they balance, and are 
shape to m unex- 


stock. 

are out of 

eood eet an 
veil 

pected squall 

not much 

irm craft, if the 


danger to the 
wo are balanced. 
You can afford to buy some grain if 
you have live stock, or some live stock 

you have feed. If either class of 
craft wants to put up sail to catch the 
wind, in the shape of bank credit, the 
banker, after looking the craft over, 
may say: It is not trimmed properly 


inere Is 


1 loaded properly, and more power 
might wreck it, and I would not get 
back my money. Don’t trim the boat 


so that it will rock easily. 
As we get older some of the maxims 
of our boyhood come to mind. One of 


ihem comes just now: “Large ships 
may venture more; but little ships 


should keep near shore,” that or some- 
thing like it. It is not a good plan for 
men of small capital or small credit 
to launch out in large undertakings, at 
least not just now. In fact, it is very 
seldom safe, if ever. Men with suffi- 
cient money may venture out into new 
enterprises and win, not because of 
any skill or wisdom of theirs, but be- 
cause of the tide setting their way. 
Success in a case of this kind is often 











} 


dangerous and the 
fortune. Certainly it is 
rock the boat. 

It is never safe for craft accustomed 
to a smooth sea to start out when there 


forerunner of mis- 
not safe to 


is a big storm, with waves mountain- 
high running just outside. There is a 
mighty big storm over in Europe just 
now, and no mortal man can tell just 
when it will strike or where or how. 
It may send in a big wave, and if we 
are fortunate enough to get on top of 


it, which is pure luck, we may be land- 
ed high and dry, out of the water and 
out of danger. Or again, we may be 
caught by the under-tow, and that’s 
the last we'll see of our craft, except 
perhaps the wreckage somewhere 
along the shore. In short it is not a 
good time to go into debt heavily. Pet- 
ter sit tight and keep what we have in 
the very best shape; but in any event, 
don’t rock the boat. 


. . 

The State Printing Matter 
April 
Printer Hender- 
ninety-four to 
Binder Jamieson by 
against. 
was passed revising to some 
extent the prices which the state will 
pay for printing. As pointed out bty 
Wallaces’ Farmer, this was the sens- 
ible and business-like way to get at 
the matter. 

This action of the legislature is a 
crushing answer to the charges of 
graft which were so widely and so in- 
temperately made by the publisher of 
a Des Moines agricultural paper, Not- 
withstanding the protestations of this 
publisher that he was acting unself- 
ishly and was prompted by the purest 
of motives, it developed about ten 
days ago that what he really wanted 
was a contract to do the state print- 
ing himself. He submitted such a con- 
tract to the committee which had the 
matter in charge, and bombarded the 
various members with letters urging 
that the contract be accepted. The 
fact that not a single member of eith- 
er house voted against the state print- 
er and binder when they were on their 
re-election, indicates the confidence 


ral 
State 


The Iowa gen 
16th 


son 


assembly on 
re-elected 
by a 
against, and State 
a vote of 
A bill 


vote of none 


ninety-two to none 


which the members were disposed to 
give to the charges made against 
them. 


farmers 
the 
this publisher 


There is no doubt that 
of the 
campaign 


many 
deceived by 
conducted by 


state were 


of a Des Moines agricultural paper. 
They were led to believe that great 
graft was being perpetrated, that their 
liberty was endangered, that the flag 
of their country was being trailed in 
the dust. The absurdity of it all is 
now apparent. 


But there is a serious side to it. 
While the farmers were being led 
down an alley by the blatant brass 


band of this publisher, the railroad 
lobby was attending strictly to busi- 
ness down the main road, and the pill 
carrying an appropriation to enable 
the railroad commissioners to value 
the railroads of the state, and 
have some basis upon which to deter- 
mine reasonable rates, was defeated in 
the senate. Of this we have more to 
say elsewhere. 


thus 


Railroad Legislation 
While the 
in their effort to sec 


defeated 
an advance in 
the 

were in turn 
the effort made 


the rail- 
The 


railroads were 
ure 
rates at the hands of 
legislature, they 
successful in defeating 
to secure a state valuation of 
road property within the state. 
fight on this question came on during 
the last two days of the session. For 
about two months. the proposition to 
appropriate $100,000 to be used by the 
state railroad commission in valuing 
railroad property was in the hands of 
a sub-committee of the appropriation 
committee of the senate. This com- 
mittee did not make a report to the 
general committee until the last week 
of the session. The report when made 
tavored the appropriation, but the gen- 
eral appropriation committee turned 
down the report of the sub-committee. 
When the bill carrying the regular ap- 
propriation of $50,000, to be used by 
the railroad commission, came up in 
the senate, Senator Joseph Allen of- 
fered an amendment which provided 
for $100,000 additional to be used in 
making the valuation. Following an 
acrimonious discussion in the senate 


passenger 
Iowa 
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FARMER 23, 1915 
Friday morning, the matter came to a | honey in the hive, it’s a go: thing j 
vote, and the amendment carried by | April, or even in May, to timulate 
the exact number of votes required, | brood production by feeding. 
twenty-six. The vote was as follows: The easiest way to do t] is b 

For the amendment—Alien, Arney, | using candy or syrup made rom - 
Balkema, Caswell, Chase, Clarkson, | gar, always using it inside © hive 
Crist, Darrah, Doran, Enger, Farr, | never outside. If you put Outside 
Fleck, Francis, Heald, Helmer, Kim- | you send them scurrying all over the 
ball, Larrabee, Parker, Perkins, Robin- | country to find out where the honey is 
son, Thomas, Thompson, Voorhies, | coming from; but if it is in after 
White of Benton, White of lowa, Whit- ; the first day they lose th: Xcite, 
temore—26. | ment. Again, if you put it o le all 

Against the amendment—Boe, Evers- ; the bees in the country will find jt out 
meyer, Fellows, Foster, Foskett, Frai- | and you are likely to have robierg 4 
ley, Gillette, Greene, Hageman, Henige | thin syrup, say seven parts ar and 
baum, Hilsinger, Jackson, Jones, Lind- | three parts water, if put in shallow 
ley, Nye, Quigley, Savage, Schrup, tin, with some splints or WS op 
Sheean, Taylor, Wilson—21. | Shavings or pieces of shing| lOating 

The bill as amended was then put | in it, to enable the bees to at it 
upon its passage. All who voted for | will answer. The way we { id best 
the amendment voted for the bill as | was to take a tin fruit can, have the 
amended, with the exception of Per- | top set in about three-eight of an 
kins, who voted against it. Foskett, | inch, a screw cap put on, and this cap 
however, who voted against the | punched full of holes with a sharp aw} 
amendment, voted for the bill as | This we inverted over the combs and 
amended, and it therefore passed by | under the cap. 
the same number of votes. Had the A little attention to brood stimula. 
bill been defeated, the railroad com- | tion will provide plenty of rke ne to 
mission would have had no funds dur- | gather the honey harvest, w! 1 be- 
ing the next two years with which to! gins with the first white clo tg 
protect the people of Iowa in railroad | som, and usually ends with t ag Be of 
rate matters. the basswood. The bees g¢t polleg 

The passage of the bill by the sen- | from the pussy-willows and all kinds 


ate was a surprise to the railroad in- 
terests. They had supposed it to have 
been effectually squelched in the ap- 
propriation committee. By the middle 
of the afternoon, railroad attorneys, 
Des Moines bankers, and everyone 
who could be drafted into service on 
the railroad side, were about the sen- 
ate as thick as flies in July. Senator 
Thompson, who had voted for the 
amendment and for the bill, was in- 
duced to file a motion to reconsider. 
This motion was brought up about 
5:30 on Friday afternoon. Senators 
Thompson, Crist, Caswell and Thomas, 
all of whom had voted for the bill in 
the morning, changed their votes: the 
bill was reconsidered, and the amend- 
ment was killed. Those who opposed 
it, however, did not quite have the 
nerve to kill also the appropriation of 
$50,000 to be used by the commission 
in rate fights, and this was acted upon 
favorably. 

We suggest that our readers make a 
note of those senators who voted with 
the railroads in this question, and see 
that they receive the reward they de- 
serve in the primaries next year. 


Wy 


Workers for the Honey 
Harvest 


Very few of our readers keep bees, 
nor is it advisable to keep many 


on the farm, 


hives 


to supply the family with a generous 
supply of the one pure sweet, the nec- 
tar of flowers. But if the farmer 


keeps any at all, he should keep them 
right, which means in hives with mov- 
able frames, which are of the same 
pattern, so that a frame in one will iit 
into any and all. 

There are a number of conditions of 
success with bees, such, for example, 
as having good queens, and looking af- 
ter the ventilation; but the important 
thing this time of the year is to have 
the hives strong, so that there may be 
plenty of workers during honey har- 
vest. This will come along about the 
first of June in our latitude, earlier 
south, and possibly a little later north. 
Bees gather all the honey during late 
May, June and the first half of July, 

and then again in August. They don’t 
make it; they simply gather it; nature 
makes it. If you have plenty of work- 
ers to gather this harvest, you get the 
honey. If the hives are weak, and 
there are few workers, about all they 
can do during the early harvest is to 
get ready for the late. Whereas, if 
you have an abundance for the early 
harvest, there will be no trouble about 
the later one. 

The way to secure an abundance of 
workers is to see that they have plenty 
of honey during March and April. The 
queens begin to lay in February, and a 
vigorous queen will lay all the eggs 
the bees can take care of. She will 
limit her laying to the space the bees 
can cover, and thus maintain the tem- 
perature necessary for hatching. 

As the season advances, her laying 
will be determined by the prospect for 
honey. She knows it is no use to lay 
eggs unless there is a prospect of 
something to feed the brood. Hence, 
where there is the least scarcity of 
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What's 


Seeps in the Roadbed 


We have been quite interested lately 
in traveling over roads in central Jowa 


at a time when we did 
them to be at all good, to 


not 


expect 
find that 


where they were dragged the going 
was quite good; and where nd 
dragged, quite rough. But even where 
good, there were spots in the roadbed 
that were rutty. Now, what is the 
cause of these ruts every mile or two 
of good, fairly well dragged roads? 


Nothing but water uncontroll: 
are seepy places. Filling up 
by dragging does not prevent 
ble. The drag does not reac! 
of the matter. The fact is 
above these seepy places w 
ruts are, there is a vein of 
coming out, which the water 
readily penetrate. Hence it « 
under the roadbed, just as 
comes out on the side of a h 

The remedy for this is tile 
and the drain should not be 
in the seepy place, but abov« 
to intercept the water that 1 
seep. Just on the same prin: 
in draining a slough wit 
branches and prongs, the wo! 
best by tiling around the p! 
into the slough below the 
them, instead of in the mid 
For whenever water gets into 
the damage is done. The p 
keep it from getting in. 

A little attention to this, 
with dragging of the road 


rain, will give us fairly goo 
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The Coeat Need of Farmers 
in the Corn Belt 


In our judgment, one of the great- 
+ needs of the farmers in the corn 
pelt is more working capital, and the 
piggest job of the farmers is to secure 
« capital. They are beginning 
this now, and hence are de- 
manding in various forms greater 
or, in other words, money at a 


workil 


to real 1Ze 


predit 

aa rate of interest. There is small 
prospect of their securing anything of 
this kind by legislation, either state 
or national. 


As we have often pointed out, farm- 
ers Cun secure money at as low a rate, 
jf not lower, than the business men 
jn the cities, if they will pay the price, 
which is co6peration in the form of 
what are known in Europe as credit 
associations or banks, with limited or 
unlimited liability, that is, each mem- 
per being individually responsible to a 
greater or less degree for the debts of 
the association, and in addition to this 
supervision by a committee of the as- 
sociation, to see that the money bor- 
rowed is used for productive purposes 
only, and that it is used wisely. 

This will bring cheap money any- 
where; but it is folly to expect the 
western farmer to submit to either 
limited or unlimited liability or super- 
yision. Would any farmer in the corn 
belt borrow money on the condition 
that a committee from the credit as- 
sociation or bank determine whether 
he shall buy a cow or a brood sow or 
cattle or sheep to feed, and see that 
he buys right and feeds right? These 
credit banks in Europe loan money 
only in smal) amounts, but a small 
amount of money would do the west- 
ern farmer little good. 

How then shall we get his capital? 
The English farmer would not think 
of farming without a capital of $50 an 
acre on a rented farm. Farmers in 
Jowa and adjoining states are losing 
the corn stalks on forty million acres 
of corn, worth on an average about 
three-quarters of a ton of timothy hay 
per acre, or about eight dollars’ worth 
of feeding value. Why? Because they 
have not the working capital to fur- 
nish a market on their own farm for 
this feed. To furnish it, they must 
ly down more land to grass. They 
lust fence with fences that will hold 
anything that is put in the enclosure. 
They must have buildings to care for 
stock in winter. They must have silos 
for winter and summer, machinery for 
harvesting the crop and filling the 
filos. 

How are we to get this money? Ob- 
viously, most of us will simply have 
to create it; and it will be a slow pro- 


cess. Nobody is going to give it to 
us. Everybody who loans it to us is 


going to ask as high a rate of interest 
as he asks the business man, and per- 
haps on an average one or-two per 
cent higher; and the newer the coun- 
try, the higher the rate. It is useless 
to ask the government to lend us mon- 
ey on our lands, as they do on bonds. 

To get eredit, which represents fin- 
ancial responsibility, we must create 
It in some way, either in character or 
in having the wherewithal to back it up. 
The main thing is character, by which 
we do not mean moral character alone 
—though that is the biggest thing in 
character—but character in the way 
of efficiency, sound judgment, indus- 


try, economy, good, practical horse 
Sense. Farmers who have this can get 
credit even now, and in the older 
States at very reasonable rates, not 
much higher than those asked of busi- 
hess men. With credit they can make 
os. ind by and by have capital of 
Ir own 


One of the best ways we know of to 
Secure credit is for the man who has 
@ dual purpose herd, or a herd of beef 
Cattle, to quit selling calves and make 


@ study of how to develop them into 
milk cows or beef. This is a slow 
Process, but it will bring the answer. 
This involves increasing our acreage 
M grass. It involves better seeding, 
mee care of it. In time, capital will 
4aCcun 


: ate until we have enough to 
Work our farms. 
There is such a thing as having too 


uct ‘ * ° e 
a redit, and in our observation 
vo men have been ruined by too 
much 


credit than by too little. There 


ig iy farmers in the corn belt to- 
es 10 would have been far better 
tithe year if they had not had credit 
vara. ot the bank or in the stock 
yards, to buy feeding steers. 


They 











have been forced to sell them at about 
the same price per hundredweight as 
they paid, which involves a loss of 
about $25 per head. The man who has 
raised his own cattle, or bought them 
at weaning time from neighbors, and 
finished them off even in small lots, is 
being hit, but he is not being hit hard. 

The trouble in the corn belt is that 
times have been too good for the past 
few years. Not that we have made any 
great amount of money in farming, but 
land owners have got rich too fast by 
the advance in the price of land. An- 
other trouble is that we have been too 
prone to imitate our neighbors, imag- 
ining that we can do things because 
they do them, and doing things with- 
out knowing why they did them. 

It is quite natural for John Jones to 
say: “Tim Brown made a hatful of 
money last vear feeding cattle. I am 
just as good a man as Tim Brown. I 
can do what he can do.” Now John 
Jones may not know how to buy nor 
how to feed. If prices had advanced, 
he would have been all right this time, 
but he has too much gail out for the 
storm that has come upon us, and he 
does not know how to outride the 
storm. 

The man who knows how to buy and 
feed and care for any kind of live 
stock, and has proved it by his success 
at it, will not have any trouble about 
obtaining credit. But the man who is 
simply experimenting may have trou- 
ble, and the chances are that he will 
have more trouble still next year, par- 
ticularly if he is a cattle feeder. Cattle 
paper has been held a desirable in- 
vestment by all the banks; but since 
this outbreak of foot and mouth dis- 
ease, bankers are going to be a little 
chary of it. They are now. 

In short, we don’t know of any way 
to increase the working capital of the 
farm, which is about the biggest need 
of the farmer today, than simply by 
creating it. This is a long, hard way, 
but the safe way in the end. 


One Hundred Years Ago 


The celebration of one hundred 
years of peace between Great Britain 
and the United States comes this year. 
It would have been a very great affair 
indeed, if it had not been for the Euro- 
pean war. It would have given the 
younger folks an idea of the difference 
betwixt the world one hundred years 
ago and now, a world so far as civil- 
ization is concerned, almost entirely 
different. 

Then it was a great, big world, and 
it took a very long time to get around 
it. It took six weeks, and often longer, 
to cross from New York to Liverpool, 
which can now be done in six days 
and less. So slowly did news travel 
that the treaty of Ghent was signed 
and sealed, but not knowing anything 
about it, the great battle of New Or- 
leans was fought about two months af- 
terward. It was a “long way to Tip- 
perary” those days. 

When the older folks tell the young: 
sters that in their early days the wo- 
men made rag carpets, made their own 
soap, spun wool from their own sheep 
into yarn, knit stockings out of it for 
young and old, spun the flax to make 
“tow” pants for the boys, which they 
thought never would wear out, and 
which were worn until they had out- 
grown them, and then handed down to 
two or three of their successors, these 
young folks think they are “drawing 
the long bow”. Life was slow in those 
days, and there was no railroad and no 
turnpike across the Alleghenies. Even 
the salt was brought over on horse- 
back to a section of the country that 
was veined with salt wells. They had 
to pay twenty-five cents postage on a 
letter, if sent four hundred miles, but 
might get off with eight cents for thir- 
ty miles, or ten for eighty miles. We 
can well remember when we had to 
pay twenty-five cents on a letter, if 
the postage was not prepaid, three 
cents if prepaid. 

This was a slow-going country a 
hundred years ago. It took three days 
by stage to go from New York to Al- 
bany, twenty-four hours by steamboat. 
If you went from New York to Boston, 
it cost you sixteen dollars, which was 
at least as big as fifty dollars now. 
The farm boy who is accustomed to 
automobiles can’t see how in the world 
they got along without them. The 
farmer’s wife and daughter, perhaps 
the young man, would think it a 
mighty slow world without the tele- 




















phone. The daily paper seems now to 
be an absolute necessity. And yet 
people lived and ioved, struggled and 
overcame or failed then, just as now. 
Human nature was just as lovely in 
the lovely, and just as unlovely in the 
unlovely. There were mighty eaters 
in those days, because the life was 
hard, and lived mostly in the open. 
The vigorous exercise made greater 
waste in the system, and there was 
greater need of food to repair it. Cloth- 
ing was expensive, and food took the 
place of clothing more than it does 
now. 

If anyone had told our grandfathers 
that the time would come when there 
would be no bars at the taverns, and 
a tax on liquors of seven or eight 
times the cost of production, or that 
churches would refuse to admit drunk- 
ards to their communion or keep them 
there, they would have been incredu- 
lous. Do you know that there was not 
a temperance society in the United 
States until 1808? It was five years 
before another was formed, and twen- 
ty years before a third, and the mem- 
bers of this third temperance society 
bound themselves not to drink more 
than a pint of applejack a day! Those 
who imagine that the world is growing 
worse should recall the fact that the 
grandfathers of some of them took up 
arms against the United States gov- 
ernment, and even against General 
Washington himself, because he put a 
small tax on whisky. 

We have made advance in another 
direction: In those days the different 
denominations regarded each other in 
the same light that the Jew did the 
Samaritan and the Samaritan the Jew. 
The Presbyterians looked down on the 
Methodists, and the Methodists regard- 
ed the Presbyterians as aristocrats, a 
sort of modern Pharisee. Even the 
different schools of Presbyterians and 
Methodists looked askance at each 
other. The idea of the brotherhood 
of man was not really grasped or ac- 
cepted, notwithstanding the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

And this advance that has been 
made in most lines, although there 
may be retrogression in some, gives us 
assurance that a hundred years from 
now our descendants will look back 
upon us and our times much as we 
look back upo nour ancestors of one 
hundred years ago. It’s a great, big 
problem the Lord is working out in 
this world, bigger than any of us real- 
ize, and it’s a great satisfaction to 
know that He is boss of the job. 





A Suggestion to Cattle 
Feeders 


You have been pretty hard hit this 
last year, harder than ever before; that 
is, most of you. The man who bought 
feeding steers at from six to eight 
cents in the fall, and has fed them his 


corn crop, and can sell them at no 
higher price per pound than he paid 
for them, has lost a big lot of money. 
The amount will depend on how much 
corn he has fed them, and what gain 
he has made on it; also on the amount 
of pork he has made by hogs follow- 
ing cattle. 

The man who grew his own steers 
and fed them has not been hit nearly 
so hard; at least, he doesn’t feel it. 
He has probably received a low price 
for his corn, but he did get something, 
possibly around fifty cents a bushel; 
while the man who bought his cattle 
and sold them at the same price per 
pound has received very little. If he 
bought them from a speculator or com- 
mission man, and gave his note, he is 
in trouble. That some men have had 
pretty serious trouble appears from 
the fact that in an eastern city the 
holder of a large amount of cattle 
paper at 8 per cent was offering to sell 
at 2 per cent discount. 

Under these circumstances, we feel 
like taking up our old song: Why not 
raise your own cattle? We are quite 
well aware that just now it would be 
quite impracticable for our readers to 
do so. It is an ideal, and an ideal is 
not always practicable; but why not 
set our stakes for it, and approximate 
the ideal gradually? 

If the farmer is a patron of a cream- 
ery and has dual purpose cows or the 
larger special purpose dairy cattle, 
why not save the calves and feed them 
on skim-milk? If pastures are defi- 
cient, why not grow succotash for the 
summer? Why not plant some acres 
of a nearly variety of corn for early 
feed for the pigs, and sow rye at the 








last plowing, so as to get fall and 
spring pasture? Why not sow clover 
and timothy in the small grain, so as 
to have pasture next year? Why not 
thus prepare the way for growing less 
corn on a quarter section, giving it 
better cultivation for the present, and 
providing a supply of manure for the 
future; and thus grow as much corn 
cn eighty acres as is usually grown on 
a hundred and twenty? This can be 
done. 

The answer may be: “My farm is 
not big enough to grow a carload of 
cattle.” Probably not; but you can 
feed what you grow, and make as 
much gain proporticnately on half 2 
carload as you would on a full car- 
load. Get your neighbors to follow 
this same policy, and ship together; or 
sell in small lots to the country buyer, 
if he seems disposed to give you fair 
treatment. In this way you can get 
into the cattle business with the mini- 
mum of working capital. We notice 
that in Minnesota, where the live stock 
business is in its infancy as yet, co- 
operative shipping associations are 
formed, and the problem of marketing 
solved quite easily. This can be done 
anywhere. 

There is another thing that we have 
suggested, suitable to farms of a dif- 
ferent type. Where men have larger 
capital, why not devote the farm dur- 
ing the summer to growing roughage, 
and then purchasing whatever live 
stock may be necessary to make this 
roughage marketable in the shape of 
meats, raising them one grade, buying 
calves and keeping them until they are 
stockers, good ones, or buying thin 
stockers and developing them into 
feeders, finishing them off with a short 
feed, if necessary, or, if the quality is 
good enough, selling them to men who 
can give them full feed. 

The losses that have been fncurred 
this year should not drive men out of 
the business. The fact that feeders 
have lost so much money this year 
will in itself decrease the price of 
stockers and feeders next year. “The 
burnt child dreads the fire.” The men 
who have been growing stockers and 
feeders on roughage have no reason to 
complain. They have had the long 
end of the doubletree; have made all 
the money there has been in cattle 
this year. Even if “the burnt child 
dreads the fire,” where a man has ca- 
pacity to grow roughage—clover hay, 
alfalfa, sorghum, corn fodder, silage-~ 
he can always purchase these younger 
cattle at a price that will give him a 


profit. With the present scarcity of 
cattle, somebody will want to buy 


them if he does not care to finish them 
himself. 





e . 
Italian Observations Concern- 
ing Silage 

The Italian department of agricul- 
ture has issued a bulletin on silage, in 
which the conclusion is reached that 
in order for silage to go through a de- 
sirable fermentation, it is necessary 
that it be packed very tightly. As 1e- 
ported by the International Institute 
of Agriculture, the conclusion is as 
follows: 

“The experiments of the writer in 
this direction show that mechanical 
pressure is best supplied immediately 
after the required amount of fodder 
has been put in, so as by this means to 
free the silo as much as possible from 
air. When the interior of the silo is 
once free from air, the temperature 
rises with difficulty, and the lactic fer- 
mentation is promoted at the expense 
of the acetic fermentation. According 
to the observation made by the writer, 
silos with mechanical presses yield a 
fodder with 70 per cent of lactic acid 
and 20 per cent acetic acid, while the 
proportion is just reversed in the prod- 
uct of an ordinary silo. Further, they 
have the additional advantage of pro- 
ducing ensilage containing less free 
acid, and which consequently smells 
less strongly.” 

This suggests that our silo manu- 
facturers might consider adding to the 
silo equipment apparatus for applying 
strong mechanical pressure at once 
after filling. 

This Italian bulletin recognizes that 
the lactic acid fermentation is the de- 
sirable one in silage, and in order to 
secure this fermentation, it is recom- 
mended that a solution of milk sugar 
be added to the silage as it is put in. 
These Italian observations sound rath- 
er fanciful, but in certain quarters 
they may prove suggestive. 
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One More Plea for the Birds 


He is a poor shote that won’t stand 
by his friends, if he knows they are his 
friends, and scarcely any better if he 
doesn’t know his friends. The object 
of this article is to let every one of 
our readers know that they have no 
better friends than the birds; and, fur- 
thermore, that a great many of the ills 
of which they complain, and say: Just 
my luck! are due to the fact that they 
have not stood by their friends, the 
birds. 

The Creator knew what He was 
about when He devised an@ construct- 
ed this system that we call nature. It 
is abounding with life, life in the tree 
and the plant, life in the soil, life in 
the sea, life in the air. This great 
world seems to be a place in which 
things good and bad live in inconceiv- 
able abundance. The Creator estab- 
lished a system of checks and balances 
—so that no one class of life can mo- 
nopolize the world. God is against 
monopoly. 

One of the main checks against too 
rapid multpilication of* insect life is 
parasites. Were it not for the para- 
sites that keep in check plant life, 
which infest every tree and every kind 
of grain and grass, the human race 
would be driven off the planet in ten 
years. Another check is birds. There 
do not seem to be very many birds in 
the country; but you would be sur- 
pdised if you tried to make a count cf 
them by the section or farm, as the 
government has done. 

Now, let’s see what birds do. For 
one thing, they keep down the various 
caterpillars. Do you know that if your 


horse ate hay in the proportion that 
some varieties of caterpillars eat 
grass, you would have to feed him a 


ion a day? Caterpillars eat the grass, 
and if it were not for the birds, they 
would eat it all up and there would be 


none left for the horse. You young 
fellow, practicing on birds with your 
sling-shot or shotgun, just locate a 


bird’s nest with young in it, and watch 


the amount of food it takes for those 
young things. Just watch how they 
eat. No matter how many times the 


parent birds come with a fat worm or 
insect, every youngster opens _ its 
mouth so wide that it looks as if its 
head would split. If you kill the birds 
or interfere with them in any way, 
you help the caterpillars that eat up 
your grass. 

In the summer, when they are rear- 
ing their young, the birds live on these 
caterpillars and insects. Each bird 
destroys them by the thousands. And 
so on all through the year. When the 
insects are gone, some of*the birds go 
away also. Others remain and live on 
weed seeds; and some of*the smaller 
birds spend any amount of time in 
cleaning off plant lice and the scales 
on apple trees. If it were not for 
them, we would have no apples. Surely 
no boy is going to be mean enough to 
make war upon his father’s friends. 

jut aside from this, are not birds 
comfortable things to have about the 
place? They know their friends. Have 
you not seen the blackbirds follow 
vour father when he is plowing, gath- 
ering up the grub worms that gnaw 
the potatoes and eat the roots of the 
corn? If you will just quit making 
war on them, they will be friendly be- 
cause they soon learn to know their 


friends. Some of the nicest birds will 
want to snuggle up to the house, be- 
cause they like folks. (If you don’t 


like folks, my boy, you are not going 
to amount to much in the world.) 

Nail up some tin cans to the eaves 
of the house on the east and north 
side of it. Cut a hole in them, so that 
ihe pee-wees and the wrens and the 
bluebirds can make homes in them. 
Tut up some little boxes. Then watch 
them. Watch their courting. You may 
want to do some courting yourself 
some day, and the birds can give you 
pointers. Watch them making love 
after they are mated. (This may give 
pointers to some older folks.) See how 
nice and genteel and delicate they*are 
in their ways; how gentlemanly® or 
ladylike, how modest. There are lots 
of nice things that can be said about 
birds. 

jut, you say, robins eat the cher- 
ries. Well, suppose they do. That’s 
just taking a little toll for the good 
they do. If your father has been wise 
enough to plant some Russian mulber- 
ries, of which they are very fond, they 
won't bother the cherries very much. 
There is scarcely a bird that is not a 
real friend to man. Sometimes a hawk 
bas a habit of eating chickens, but not 





often. When 
we do with bad 


one does, do with it as 
men: put it where it 
can do no more harm. Really, birds 
have far fewer vices than human be- 
ings. They are friends of man; and 
he is a poor shote that won’t stand by 
his friends when he knows they are 
his friends. What we have been try- 
ing to tell you is that the birds are 
your triends—don’t you forget it. 


The Agricultural College 
Appropriations 


As indicated in Wallaces’ Farmer, 
some unwise friends of the State Uni- 
versity at lowa City made a deter- 
mined effort to cripple the Agricultural 
College by reducing its support fund, 
notwithstanding its large increase in 
students. The effort was successful 
in the house appropriation committee, 
but the senate insisted upon support- 
ing the college, and the house acqui- 
esced after i. sharp fight. When the 
bill was upon its passage in the house, 
Representative McFerren, a lawyer of 
Hamilton county, offered an amend- 
ment cutting down: the Agricultural 
College support fund by something 
like $100,000, and there was an erfort 
also to transfer the engineering from 
Ames to Iowa City. By this time, 
however, the friends of the Agricul- 
tural College were fully alive to the 
situation, and all efforts to cripple the 
college were defeated by decisive 
yotes. 

The thanks of the farmers of Iowa 
are due to the following members 
of the appropriation committee who 
signed a minority report favoring the 
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needed appropriations for Ames: Jes- 
sen, Herman, Garton, McFarlane, Kep- 
ple, Harchem, Hale, Darrah, Grason. 
The fight on the Agricultural Col- 
lege was led by Mr. Coast, the repre- 
sentative from Johnson county, in 
which the State University is located. 
For two months, a quiet but system- 
atic campaign to poison the minds cf 
members against the Agricultural Col- 
leg was carried on, and it all but suc- 
ceeded. Another year, the believers in 
agricultural education will have none 
but themselves to blame if they are 
caught napping. The experience of the 
past four weeks is sufficient warning. 





Lump Jaw On Oats Pasture 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Last year I seeded oats for pas- 
ture. While my cattle were on the 
oats, two of them became affected with 
actinimycosis (lump jaw). Have you 
heard complaints of this trouble af- 
fecting cattle while they were run- 
ning on oats? The United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, in their vet- 
erinary book, says that the germs of 
actinimycosis are found in oats, bar- 
ley and some grasses. I believe that 
there was some stagnant water in a 
pond in the pasture part of the time.” 

The cause of actinimycosis is a fun- 
gus which is often found growing on 
grass blades, on the awns of barley, 
the spears of oats, and on other grain. 
There is of course a possibility that 
our correspondent’s cattle became af- 
fected with actinmycosis through pas- 
turing on the oats. We would be glad 
to hear from any of our readers who 
have had similar trouble. 
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GETTING THE BOY STARTED RIGHT 


My Dear Folks: 

As I look back over my boyhood 
days, sixty or seventy years ago, and 
think of the changes and temptations 
incident to boy life, and the fatal mis- 
takes I might have made, I get solicit- 
ous about the boys growing up on the 
farms, and wonder whether I may be 
able to say a word to both boys and 
parents, that may be helpful in what 
I regard as the greatest of farm prob- 
lems, the rearing of splendid human 
beings. For, in the last analysis, this 
is the real work of the farm, to which 
everything else—the rearing and feed- 
ing of live stock, the buying and sell- 
ing—should all contribute. 

When that boy of yours was born, 
when you looked into his wondering 
eyes for the first time, you were a 
very proud and happy man. Is it not 
so? Can you ever forget that day? I 
ean’t. To your friends you seemed an 
inch taller, or at least half an inch. 
You had a smile on your face that no 
one could mistake; your shoulders 
were straighter, your hand-clasp firmer 
and more cordial. It would be a very 
ill-natured man who could pick a quar- 
rel with you that day, or even the day 
after. The proud mother folded the 
boy to her breast, the fountain of life 
for it, and felt that through the very 
gates of death she had entered into a 
larger life, and had full and abundant 
recompense for all her suffering. You 
felt just a little different toward her, 
and she towards you, than ever before. 
There was a new and intimate bond 
between you now. You really felt, and 
so did she, whether either of you said 
so or not, that he was altogether the 
finest and most remarkable baby that 
ever was born. I don’t blame you, for 
I have been there. You were glad it 
was a boy; for if he had any sisters, 
he would be their champion and pro- 
tector. 

Well, the boy has grown up. He is 
now in long pants, and is particular 
about his neckties and the cut of his 
clothes, and you have been studying 
him all these years. You have been 
wondering what you were going to 
make of him, or, rather, what he was 
going to make of himself. Whatever 
that may be, you are anxious to get 
him started right. 

A right start means more than many 
realize. It means a sound body; it 
means an active mind; it means good 
habits, and it means preparation for 
the life work for which he is best fit- 
ted. If you have fed him with plain, 
wholesome food, if you have set before 
him a good example and high Weals, 








if you have trained him to habits of 
industry and economy, the rest is com- 
paratively easy. If not, you and his 
mother have a hard task before you; 
for these are the very toundations of 
character. 

If your faults or those of his mother 
—and we are all faulty—begin to re- 
appear in him, don’t blame him, but 
do your best to help him to overcome 
them. Other boys and girls have come 
into your home—at least I hope so— 
and, without being conscious of it, 
have helped in the training of the boy. 
You are really anxious to know how to 
do your best for each one of them, and 
to do alike for all of them. 

They can not all be farmers or farm- 
ers’ wives. There are too many of 
them for your acres; but you want at 
least one to be a farmer, and the prob- 
lem is how you are to start him, and 
all the rest of them, right. From one 
point of view, the most important part 
of the boy is the head; and if we get 
the head started right, the rest will 
follow. he most important lesson for 
the head—and this should be inculcat- 
ed from the very beginning—is that 
you are all one family, the most im- 
portant cooperative organization that 
was ever formed. The slogan for the 
family should _ be: Each for all, and 
all for each. ‘In the battle of life, the 
members of the family must all stand 
together, and, if need be, help each 
other against all the world. This will 
greatly simplify matters when you 
come to find out what each is adapted 
for; for all will join in giving him the 
right start. 

You are wondering whether John 
will make a farmer. He is helping 
you in the farm work as best he can; 
so do all the rest—of course they do. 
Is his help mechanical, a mere matter 
of duty? Does John really like farm- 
ing, or does he regard the work as 
drudgery? How are you to find out? 
Get some good farm papers—agricul- 
tural, live stock, dairy, horticulture. 
Don’t urge the boys to read them, but 
keep them lying around handy. Read 
them yourself, and talk to the boys 
about what you read. Notice which 
ene reads them for himself, and what 
part he is most interested in. 

If John takes an interest in corn 
growing, tell him you will give him an 
acre. Let him have all he can grow 
on it for his very own, and tell him 
that if he grows over fifty bushels on 
it, you will pay him twice the market 
price for the excess. If either John or 
Tom or Jim is interested in articles 
which deal with the breeding, rearing 
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and feeding of live stock, give him a 
pig or a calf or a colt. When ir js Soild 
be fair with him and give him hg 
money. If you need the money badly 
at that time, ask him to loan it to yoy 
giving him your note at the curren 


rate of interest. 

Notice all along what kind of books 
the boys read, what kind of papers, 
Don’t tempt them with the chag 
trashy magazines, or with papers that 
come in uninvited, and keep com 
after the time is out. Protect your 
boys from worthless reading. R 
occasionally a copy of every pa 
that comes into the house; and jf you 
find anything that might taint the 
mind of boy or girl, burn it at once, 

The farm boy is pretty apt to regard 
farm work as drudgery. Well, don't 
be a drudge yourself. The way tg 
transform drudgery into pleasure ig tg 
get the mind interested in the work you 
are doing, not the attention merely, 
but the mind itself. Get interested jy 
the laws of nature, which rule even fy 
such things as digging ditches, hauling 
out manure, milking cows; for exam. 
ple, how water gets into the ditch from 
the side or from below, and why; the 
wastes of manure heaps; why manum 
is more efficient in some kinds of goilg 
than others; why cows give more milk 
on some kinds of feed than on others, 
No matter whether the boy is to bea 
farmer or a preacher or a lawyer ora 
doctor or a business man, this kind of 
training will be a mighty help to him 
in after life. 

No mental equipment, however, will 
start he boy right unless he has right 
ideals; and these are the result large 
ly of the home and home training. If 
you have not taught your boy from 
childhood up to reverence his mother 
and be the guardian and protector of 
his sisters; if you have*not taught him 
that it is his duty to give everyonea 
square deal; if you have not taught 
him to be nonest, not because it is the 
best policy, but because it is everlast- 
ingly right, the mental equipment you 
have given him in the school or co- 
lege, or that great school, the farm, 
will not start him right. For, impor. 
tant as the boy’s head is in fitting him 
for life, the heart, his ideals, his atti 
tude towards his God and his fellow- 
man, are far more important. 

The well ordered farm home is the 
best and safest of all places to start 
the boy right. Every bit of right train- 
ing he gets there will be helpful to 
him in after life, no matter what occt 
pation or business or profession he 
may follow. Whether the boy at whose 
birth you were so proud and happy 
will be an honor or a dishonor to you 
depends largely on the start you give 
him in the home life. It is not the 
financial start, but the mental and the 
moral and the spiritual which deter- 
mines success; and this is as true of 
the girl as of the boy. 

UNCLE HENRY. 
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Interesting Stories Mostly Told By Pictures 


WHEAT IN PALOUSE COUNTRY. The photo is a view of wheat stacked for shipment in Palouse country, Washington. Thousands of bushels are raised there annually and this is only a part of the 
rm the warehouses. Last year an average of 30 bushels to the acre was harvested, and, encouraged by the high prices, farmers planted large acreages last fall. No spring wheat is raised. there 
ter wheat is reported to be in good condition. 


Courtesy Spokesman-Review. 
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FARM HOME IN IOWA, A well kept lawn with plenty of shade adds much to the attractive. KAISER AND HIS STAFF. Kaiser Wilhelm has frequent conferences with his staff command. 
Sf a la This is the entrance to a home in Franklin county, lowa. The gate can be opened _ ers and naval aides. On the table are maps and plans which they have been studying and discussi 
irom a carriage. The white painted posts make a pleasing contrast to the green of the park. The conference was adjourned long enough for the photo to be taken. Copyright by U. & 
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VSPAPER AT FRONT. This newspaper, the “Hurrah,” is being published within ROYAL FAMILY OF GREECE. King Constantine and the royal family of Greece are seen here 
le of the trenches, With the army isan editor anda printer. They get out the paper from without ceremony or uniform. The war fever of the nation has been at the boiling point for several 
which is constantly under artillery-fire. The paper is said to be full of encouragementand months, but the king has held steadfast and the queen, who isa sister of the kaiser, has opposed a 
se on the firing lines. Copyright by Brown & Dawson, from U.&U. conflict. The people of Greece favor joining the allies. Copyright by U. & U. 
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Windbreak On Another’s 
Land 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Will you kindly give your opinion 
on the following question: 
faces the west. The owner of the land 
across the road has just finished cut- 


ting a row of willows along his fence 
in front of our house. The willows 


were mostly dead, but now we have no 
windbreak on the west This owne 
offers to set his fence in far enoug 
to allow me to set out two rows ¢ 
evergreen trees, if I buy the trees an 
care for them, } i 





and kill out the 
stumps, which are mostly dead. 
ihink this would be a good thing to 
do? In case this land should change 
hands, could the new owner cut down 
the trees if he desired? Ought we to 
have a written contract, and would 
such a contract hold the new owner 
in case he should desire to cut the 
trees? We do not like to set any more 
trees in our own yard. We have plenty 
of maple trees for shade, but we do 
not like to shut off our view of the 
road. A couple of rows of trees set 
on the land across the road would give 
us a good windbreak, and, as stated, 
the owner of the land is willing. Did 
you ever hear of a case of this kind, 
and what do you think is the best plan 
to follow?” 

As this is a matter in which others 
might be interested, we suggest that 
probably the most satisfactory way to 
handle rt would be for the owner of 
the land across the road to give to our 
correspondent a ninety-nine year lease 
on the strip of ground, long enough 
and wide enough to take care of the 
iwo rows of trees as desired. If our 
correspondent should go ahead and 
plant the trees on the other’s land as 
suggested, and if the land should 
change hands,*the new owner would 
of course have a perfect right to de- 
stroy the trees if he should so desire. 
In the lease it could be specified that 
the land should be used for no other 
purpose than to grow two rows of trees 
a certain distance apart, and of a cer- 
iain length, and it might be further 
specified that if at any time the trees 
should die and should not be replaced, 
the lease should automatically expire. 
Such a lease should provide for a nom- 
inal fee of 50 cents or $1 a year. If 
ihe land should change hands, the 
lease would be perfectly good, and the 
new owner would have ho right to 
disturb the trees 





Scours in Pigs 
nimals is generally 


Scouring in all 
i with the feed. 


due to something wrong 


Poor quality of the sow’s milk is the 
most common cause of scours in young 
pigs. Sometimes sows are fed too 
heavily during the first week or two 
after farrowing. and as a result their 
udders become inflamed and the milk 


is of such poor quality or so rich that 
the pigs scour. Sometimes the sows 
are not fed regularly, and as a result 
the milk varies in composition from 
day to day, causing the young pigs to 
scour. Occasionally the feed of the 
sows is of such poor quality that the 
quality of the milk changes, and the 
pigs are caused to scour. The ration 
of the sow may be so lacking in mus- 
cle and bone building material that the 
milk will also be deficient in these es- 
sentials, and as a result the pigs may 
scour. 

In pigs over three weeks old, the 
scouring may be due to the poor qual- 
ity of the grain fed. It may be musty 
or moldy. Sometimes buttermilk or 
skim-milk is fed in too large amounis, 
and irregularly. 

Some cases of scours are not due to 
poor feeding, but to germ infection. 





Germs may enter the body of the 
vroung pig soon after birth, through 


the navel. Secours due to this cause 
can not be cured, but they may be pre- 
vented by thoroughly cleaning and dis- 
infecting the farrowing pens both be- 
fore and after farrowing. 

The first step in curing an outbreak 
of scours is to be sure that the feed of 
both the sows and the pigs is of good 
guality, and fed in neither too small 
nor too large amounts. The ration 
should contain an abundance of bone 
and muscle building material, and 
should have a good effect upon the di- 
gestive system. The following ration 
should be good: Corn 70 parts, shorts 
10 parts, tankage or meat meal 5 parts, 
oil meal 5 parts, bran 2 parts, salt 1 
part, bone meal of feeding quality 1 
part, ground limestone 1 part, mixed 
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with enough skim-mitk’or buttermilk 
which is moderately fresh and clean to 
make a slop of the thinness which the 
pies and sows relish imost. Net al of 
the corn need be fed in the slop; part 
of it may be fed either on the ear or 
shelled. Some men, by experience, 
have come to think that dry shelled 
corn helps to prevent scours in young 
pigs. 

The first step in medical treatment 
is to give a physic to free the digestive 
system from irritating food materials. 
A good physic for the ordinary 300- 
pound brood sow is four to six table- 
spoonfuls of castor oil. The physic is 
followed up with medicine which has a 
tendency to tighten the digestive sys- 
tem. Two teaspoonfuls of tincture of 
opium. and ten grains of tannic acid, 
mixed with some flour gruel and given 
twice daily to the sow till the scour- 
ing ceases, is good. Some veterinari- 
ans give the tincture of opium to the 
pigs directly, putting three or four 
drops on the back part of the little 
pigs’ tongues, with a metal syringe. 
Some veterinarians, instead of using 
the tincture of opium, use copperas or 
iron sulphate. They usually give it in 
amounts of about a fourth of a tea- 
spoonful twice daily. As direct treat- 
ment for the little pigs, one of the 
best is to give a raw egg and five to 
ten grains of subnitrate of bismuth 
twice daily. 

To prevent scours and to cure mild 
cases, the putting of two tablespoon- 
fuls of lime water in the slop of each 
pig is said to help. The feeding of dry 
shelled corn, as mentioned in the fore- 
going, also has a tendency to prevent 
scouring. Pigs and sows which are 
properly fed and cared for should nev- 
er have scours. 








Careless Veterinarians 


Mr. J. J. Priseler, of Illinois, reports 
an experience with an ignorant veteri- 
narian, one of the sort that is respons- 
ible for much of the loss we suffer 
from the spread of contagious dis- 
eases. He writes: 

“On April 2d, an inspector drove 
through our gate, entered the barn, 
hog house and cow barns, prowling 
around alone. I was in the field at 
the time, and came in. Before going 
away, he went to the cistern, pumped 
a dish of cold water, into which he 
dropped two tablets of bichloride of 
mercury. He then dashed this water 
over his feet before the tablets were 
dissolved. We found the tablets in 
the yard afterwards. We also found 
a quart bottle which had about a 
tablespoonful of whisky in it.” 

Naturally a farmer who has had an 
experience of this kind looks with sus- 
picion upon every veterinarian he 
comes across. Our recent experience 
with foot and mouth disease has 
shown us that there are a lot of so- 
called veterinarians who are not qual- 
ified to practice. It will not do, how- 
ever, to condemn all of the members 
of this profession because a few of 
them are ignorant. Tremendous prog- 
ress has been made in veterinary 
lines during the past ten or fifteen 
years, and the standards of the pro- 
fession are steadily being raised. 
There is not more reason to expect 
that every veterinarian shall be thor- 
oughly well qualified in his profession 
than it is to expect that every lawyer 
or every doctor or every preacher 
shall be thoroughly well qualified. 


Cut Worms 


A Pennsylvania subscriber writes: 

“What is good for cut worms in the 
corn field? On newly planted sod I 
have been turning them up in great 
numbers. What is a cure for cut worm 
damage?” 

Grayish or brown moths lay cut 
worm eggs in the late summer or the 
early fall on grass land. The young 
cut worms hatch in the fall and begin 
feeding on the grass roots. As winter 
comes on, they burrow into the soil, 
but the next spring come up again to 
feed on grass roots and leaves. The 
damage to grass land is seldom no- 
ticed, but when such land is put in 
corn, the cut worms concentrate their 
attention on the comparatively few 
corn plants, and often cause tremen- 
dous damage. 

No one has found any certain meth- 
od of preventing cut worm damage. 
Plowing early in the spring, followed 
by frequent disking and harrowing un- 
til late in May, will generally prevent 
severe trouble. After the third week 











0 ERE are a few things the 

Culti-Packer is doing for 
Mark with your 
pencil the work it could do for 
you and find out what a useful, 


other farmers. 


profitable tool it is. 


wheels crush every lump, 


fine mellow bed of soil. 


left by turning the furrow 


out in them. 
Firms Loose Soils —Loose, 


gather about the seeds and roots. 


forming @ mulch. 


top to prevent evaporation. 


it sprout quickly, 
good firm foundation. 


spaces left by frost and settles 


blowing. 


Crushes all Lumps—The ‘‘V’’ shaped 
working 
down three or four inches, making a 


Packs Out Air Spaces—The air spaces 
are all 
packed out so that roots will not dry 


ashy soils 
are made firm so that moisture will 


Stirs Surface for Mulch—The wheels 
in the front row form a set of ridges 
and the wheels in the back gang split 
these ridges, working them over and 


Saves Moisture in Dry Seasons.—In dry 
weather it packs the soil underneath 
so that moisture will gather, and 
the same time stirs the dry soil on 


Starts Seed Quickly—After seeding it 
firms the soil around the seed, making 
and giving roots a 


Prevents Winter Killing—The Culti- 
Packer closes up all cracks and air 
the 
soil around roots of winter wheat. 


Stops Soil Blowing—By running it to 
made corrugations or ridges at right 
angles to the wind it will prevent soil 


Helps Growing Crops — Until wheat, 
oats and corn are two or three inches 
high it will stir the surface like a cul- 
tivator, firm the soil around the roots, 
break up surface crusts, and keep the 
field in good condition. Wheels can be 
taken out for straddling larger corn. 
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See It At Your Deale’s 


Eighteen thousand farmers have found 
that the Culti-Packer will do the. 
things. You will at least want to Jock 
it over. 


Tear this ad out and take it with you to 
at thenearest John Deere dealer, He has 
a Culti-Packer to show you. Large 
stock in every state. 


Ask For Free Soil Book 


These and many 
other uses are illus. 
trated by fine 
photographs in our 
40-page book 
“SOIL SENSE.” 


Ask your dealer 
for it or drop usa 
card. 


THE E. G. DUNHAM C0. 


Berea, Ohio 














in May, the cut worms seem to be- 
come much less active. Many farm- 
ers have the idea that after the mid- 
dle of May it is possible to kill many 
cut worms by harrowing the ground, 
so that the cut worms are exposed to 
the light of the sun. As is well known, 
the cut worms work above ground only 
at night, and during the daytime hide 
in the ground. There may be some- 
thing in the idea common among farm- 
ers that harrowing the ground in late 
May is an especially efficient method 
of reducing cut worm damage. 

As we see it, the most practical plan 
of handling ground infested with cut 
worms is to plant the corn early in 
May, the same as usual, and then if 
the stand is damaged, to replant the 
last week in May or early in June. In 
making the replanting, we would ordi- 
narily prefer to straddle the rows, 
leaving the old rows standing for a 
time. 


Alfalfa for Hog Pasture 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Will alfalfa make hog pasture the 
first year? I have a part of a yard that 
I could seed to alfalfa if it would pay 
me to do so for hog pasture.” 

Alfalfa makes the best hog pasture 
known, but it is not safe to pasture it 
the first year. It is generally safe to 
use alfalfa for hog pasture the second 
year, but it is often wise to wait till 
the third year. 


Weeds in Alfalfa Seeded 
Last Fall 


An Indiana correspondent sends us 
a sample of some weeds he has found 
in his alfalfa field, seeded last fall, and 
writes: 

“These weeds lived through the win- 
ter with the alfalfa. What are they, 
and will they cause any damage?” 

These weeds are a variety of mus- 
tard or some closely related plant, 
such as the shepherd’s purse. Within 
a few weeks, they will shoot up and 
blossom. They may seem to be doing 
some damage in the alfalfa field early 
this summer. They are not bad al- 
falfa weeds, however, for the first cut- 
ting of the alfalfa generally catches 
most of them before they have pro- 
duced much seed. They are what is 
known as winter annuals, coming up 
in the fall and dying the following 

















summer after they have produced seed. 
Our readers who find low growing, ro- 
sette-shaped weeds this spring in their 
alfalfa ned not worry greatly. Cut- 
ting the alfalfa for hay three times a 
year soon gets the best of them. 
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dead rat in the water from which Jo 
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"USE CLEAN WATER 


The ‘Best’? Hog Water 
supplies good wholesome » water 
your stock at all times It ‘ 

_is neat, well built, auto- 
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80 West Wallace St., Sterling, Ill. 
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llinois and Its Rural Schools 


For several years Illinois has been 
giving attention to its rural schools. 
Marked improvement has been accom- 
in hundreds of districts, and 


plished 
are not comparable with 


conditions 
what they once were. In a previous 
article, we showed a picture and gave 


, short account of one of the rural 
schools in Logan county. This is only 
ope of many like schools in the state, 
and it is interesting to note just how 


they go about it to bring about these 
needed improvements. 

The first move made by the general 
assembly was to provide two men who 
could give their entire time to assist 
jp the improvement of the one-room 
country schools and the graded schools 
doing less than four years of high 
school work. These men work under 
ihe direction of the state superintend- 
ent of schools. They devote all their 
time to assisting school officers and 
teachers, and they are continually go- 
ing from one part of the state to an- 


other. 

It was figured the rural schools were 
more in need of attention than schools 
in the villages and small towns. There- 
fore, these received first attention. The 
campaign of improvement was one of 
justruction. A booklet setting forth 
what a one-room country school ought 


to have, and should do, was prepared 
end distributed by the thousands. The 
booklets were sent to school officers, 
teachers, parents, and anyone interest- 


ed in school improvement. It paved 
the way for greater things. 

The supervisors of country schools, 
on an invitation of a county superin- 


tendent, will visit and inspect the 
schools of that county, taking two or 
three days or longer, if necessary, for 
the work. Directors often go with 
them. The inspection covers’ the 
grounds, schoolhouse, furnishings, the 
heating arrangement, ventilation, li- 
brary, water supply, outhouses, quali- 
fications of the teacher, and her teach- 
ing methods. When these conditions 
have been inspected and found satis- 
factory, a diploma designating the 
school as a “standard” school is grant- 
ed from the head office. 

With each diploma goes a plate bear- 
ing the words “Standard School” or 
“Superior School.” The plate is to be 
placed above the door, so that it can 
be seen by everyone who passes the 
building. Both the plate and the di- 
ploma are subject to recall if the 
school fails to keep up the standard. 
To have the plate recalled would re- 
flect upon all concerned, and, natur- 
ally, the aim is to keep growing better 
instead of worse. 

Rural schools have been working 
hard to get these plates to place over 
their doors. A plate, or the absence 
of one, means something. When it 
comes to an actual show-down, no 
board of directors, the parents, the 
teachers or the pupils like to admit 
that their school is inferior to some 
other school. This point, however, 
must be decided by disinterested men, 
Whose business it is to find out these 
things. When one school wins a plate, 
énother rival school strives to accom- 
plish the same thing, and with the 
proper spirit and enthusiasm back of 
the movement, the goal is generally 
reached. 

The inspectors do not simply find 
fault. They strive to find out what a 
school really needs, and to encourage 
improvement. When a school is lack- 
ing in something, the deficiency is 
pointed out. Then if this is made right, 
a diploma is granted. More than 700 
Schools have been standardized, but 
hot one-fifth of these were up to stan- 
dard when first inspected. Without 
this system, their deficiencies might 
lave existed for generations. 

For a standard school, there must 
to ample playground, good approaches 
0 the house, two well-kept, widely 
lies outhouses, and convenient 
uel houses. The schoolhouse must be 
— built, in good repair, and painted. 
aa must be a good foundation, the 
Fruding be well lighted, have attrac- 
‘interior decorations, good black- 
enti some of which are suitable for 
r * ren, and a good heating arrange- 
* “9 _A jacketed stove or room heat- 
basen mitted, but a furnace in the 
meta which brings clean air in 
air Pa the furnace, and removes foul 
The _ the room, is recommended. 
Hondh see and interior of the school 
rp € clean and tidy. The furnish- 
&S must include desks suitable for 





children of all ages, a good teacher’s 
desk, a good bookcase, a good collec- 
tion of juvenile books suitable as aids 
to school work, as well as general 
reading, and a set of good maps, a 
globe, dictionaries, and sanitary water 
supply. The school must be well or- 
ganized, a classification and daily reg- 
ister kept, a definite program of study 
and recitation. The discipline must 
be good,’ the attendance be regular, 
and the term last for at least seven 
months. The teacher must have edu- 
cation equivalent to a high school 
course, and must receive a salary of 
at least $360 a year. She must be 
ranked by the county superintendent 
as a good or superior teacher, and she 
must read Teachers’ Reading Circle 
books, and attend institutes and meet- 
ings. 

Of such are the standard schools of 
Illinois. There were only a few when 
the present system was started, but 
each school year ends with more of 
them. A definite object has been kept 
in mind, and they have worked to ac- 
complish this object. The good such 
improved school conditions have 
brought about could not be measured 
in dollars and cents, but the total cost 
has not been a big item. 

Some school officers were not con- 
tent when they had brought their 
schools up to standard. They were 
enthusiastic and wanted the good work 
to go on. They wanted their rural 
schools about as near ideal as it is 
possible to make them. To encourage 
this, diplomas find plates were offered 
for one-room schools which have ey- 
erything that the best and most effi- 
cient schools should have. A _ stan- 
dard school must have enough to make 
it a good school, while a superior 
school has conditions a little more 
ideal, although not absolutely neces- 
sary. 

The requirements for a_ superior 
school cover everything for a standard 
school. The playgrounds must be kept 
in good condition, and the ground must 
be covered with a good sod; some trees 
and shrubs must be planted; and there 
must be a well with sanitary drinking 
appliances. The building must pro- 
vide ample room; it must be painted 
and in good repair; have separate 
cloak-rooms for boys and girls; have 
tinted walls inside; adjustable win- 
dows, fitted with good shades; and the 
room must be lighted from one side or 
one side and the rear. The furnish- 
ings must include a library of at least 
eighty books, ten suitable for each 


grade, a good school encyclopedia, 
three dictionaries, suitable for high 
school, grammar and _ intermediate 


grades, writing and examination sup- 
plies, two good wall pictures, a good 
globe, a set of measures and scales, 
thermometer, wash basin, mirror and 
paper towels. Some provision must 
be made for teaching elementary ag- 
riculture, and domestic science and 
work in manual training must be giv- 
en. The teacher must have had some 
training at a normal school, hold a 
first grade certificate, and receive a 
salary of at least $480. 

Rural schools in Illinois have been 
improving because a standard or an 
ideal has been kept in mind. They 
have been striving with a certain goal 
to reach, and not simply existing from 
one year to the next. It would be an 
excellent idea for other states to fol- 
low the example, and devote more en- 
ergy to improvement of one-room ru- 
ral schools. 





Wire Worms 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“IT have a small patch of ground 
which last year was badly infested 
with wire worms. It has raised two 
crops of corn, and is still in good con- 
dition. Will the wire worms bother it 
this year if I plant again to corn? 
Would it be all right to sow small 
grain on this land?” 

Wire worms are generally worst for 
the first two years after sod. Occa- 


sionally they bother the third or even 
the fourth year, if considerable grass 
was allowed to grow up in the corn 
field during the first two years. The 
chances are that our correspondent 
will not be greatly bothered by wire 
worms if he puts this land into corn 
again. 

Small grain is also susceptible to 
wire worm damage. The damage is 
not so noticeable, however, because 
the stand is so much thicker. We 
would be inclined to take the chance 
of putting this land in corn again. 































THIRTY-FIVE YEARS 
OF FAITHFUL SERVICE 


In the fall of 1878 we needed a 
wagon to haul our wheat. Mr. Smith 
arose early ore morning, and riding 
one horse, led the other to Eugene, 
ten miles away, and bought a Stude- 
baker wagon from A. V. Peters, the 
Studebaker agent there. 

1 well remember his getting home 
at midnight, for I sat up’and kept his 
supper warm for him. 

My eldest child, born in June, was 
three months old. 

The old Studebaker is still our 


— wagon, It is in con- 


tion. 
Mrs. W. T. Smith, 
Natron, Oregon 
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and on to full-grown man’s estate, 


making money for the family and c=tting down the cost of the investment. 
Built with a reputation ‘for durability 


Such durability would not seem sur- 
prising to you if you knew the methods, 
the material and the men on which the 
reputation of Studebaker wagons is based. 

Studebaker wagons owe their long life 
to the manner in which they are built, and 
the materials built into them. Air dried, 
selected lumber alone is used. Steel and 
iron are tested for ability to stand strain 
and stress. Even the paint and varnish 
used on a Studebaker wagon undergoes 
a chemical analysis. 

And there is a great deal more in man- 


ufacturing wagons than the mere fact of 


STUDEBAKER, South Bend, Ind. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DALLAS KANSAS CITY DENVER 
MINNEAPOLIS SALT LAKE CITY SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND, as 
Adv. 203' 


Her “Baby” is now 3 
years old—born year 


Studebaker was bought 


band drove home the Studebaker, for 
her little one was three months old. 


And during all the years he was passing through babyhood, boyhood 


Studebakers last a lifetime 













RS. SMITH of Natron, Oregon, 


well remembers the day her hus- 








that faithful wagon was at work 






putting wheels, gear and body together. 
A wagon must hang right and ride right. 
It must be built to stand rough work, to 
carry all sorts of loads and to travel over 
all kinds of roads. 

Studebaker has been building farm 
wagons for sixty-three years, and they 
know how. Skilled workmen, a model 
plant that covers over 100 acres, and ex- 
traordinary purchasing facilities all help to 
make the Studebaker Wagon the best. 

Studebaker also manufactures Buggies 
and Harness of the same high standard 
of excellence, 


























Mayer Yerma Cushion Shoes quickly relieve tenes, | 
The built-in quilted soles 
absorb the shock of walking and are restful. 


sensitive feet. 





HONORBILT 
SHOES 


Yerma Cushion Shoes resist heat 
and cold—cool in summer, warm 
in winter. The most satisfac- 
tory of all cushion shoes. 
Up-to-date styles for 
both men and women. 


WARNING—Always look for the 
Mayer name and trade mark 
on the sole. 
cannot s 


your dea 
you, write to us. 


We make Mayer Honorbilt Shoes in all styles for men, women, children; 
Drysex, wet weather shoes; Martha Washington Comfort Shoes. 


F. Mayer Boot & Shoe Co., Milwaukee 
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TEEL WHEELS 
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Cowpeas, Soy Beans, and 
Kafir for Silage 


A Kansas correspondent writes: 

“I want to plant soy beans or cow- 
peas with my kafir for silage. My idea 
was to drill in with an ordinary one 


row corn drill in listed furrows. If | 
cut when the kafir is at the right stage 
for the silo, will the soy beans be at 


ihe right stage. Could I mix the soy 
bean seed with the kafir and run both 
ahrough the drill at the same time? 
Could the crop be handled with a corn 
binder?” 

As we 


varicty of kafir grown in Kansas takes 


understand it, the ordinary 


about 126 days to mature. This means 
must select a 
variety of 


that our correspondent 
medium to late maturing 
cowpeas or oy beans The ¢ lay and 
will prob- 
ably mature about the same time as 
the kafir. The Ito San or Medium 
Yellow variety of soy beans generally 
requires from 110 to 120 days to ma- 
ture. The Mammoth Yellow takes 120 
to 130 days, but our correspondent will 
probably get better results from the 
Medium Yellow or Ito San. Unfortu- 
nately, both cowpeas and soy beans 
are not always true to name, and our 
correspondent will be running a slight 
risk in getting a variety which he can 
be sure will mature at the same time 
as his kafir. 

Our correspondent can, if he wishes, 
mix the kafir and soy beans or cow- 
peas together at the time of drilling. 
The seeds are not of the same size 
and shape, however, and our corre- 
spondent will get a much more unl- 
form stand if he drills them in sepa- 
rately, first putting in the kafir and 
then the cowpeas or soy beans. Our 
correspondent will 


Iron varieties of cowpeas 


probably get the 


best quality of silage by putting in 
from three to five times as much of 
the cowpea or soy bean seed as the 
kafir. 

Some of our readers report that 


they have handled such crop as 
this with a corn binder, while others 
consider it impossible. No doubt very 


much depends on the soil and the 


season. 


Consolidated Schools 


To Wallaces’ Farmer 

I just seem possess¢ 1 to talk back 
—but it is because you (in your pa- 
per) seem to be seeking to get and 
present to us an all around view of the 
subjects discussed. I just happened 
upon your consolidated schools article, 
in your issue of December 11th. Did 
you ever truly try to put yourself in 
ithe place of the country parent whose 
little child of five or six must be load- 
ed in a wagon with a mixed lot of chil- 
dren—and hauled around over 
country roads for from thirty to nine- 
ty minutes? We live three miles from 
town, and the road is well dragged all 
summer’ tong—a favorite for autos— 
yet a large part of these last 
months, it takes nearly an hour to 
drive straight to town. Several good 
horsemen have upset loads. There are, 
no doubt, some localities of grouped 
homes, with quiet, well behaved chil- 
dren, in which transportation may be 
comparatively harmless. But how 
many folks on your editorial staff 
would be willing to put a loved child 
ander ten into a wagon where it is 
compelled to hear anything the others 
choose to say, and breathe their 
breath at such close range? Think of 
the lunches. Think of how few little 
children have any appetite for break- 
fast. In the ordinary country school 
they eat lunch at recess. 

In a small school, the teacher can 
have a big-sisterly oversight. Oh! you 
can’t tell me! we have had so-called 
teachers that were awful farces. The 
same is true of grade and high school 
teachers—else these girls would not 
be sent out as “graduates” of this 
very school which asks for our chil- 
dren, that they may receive better ed- 
ucation. 

So much has been written about giv- 
ing better wages. Isn’t it time some- 
one advocates teachers worth better 
wages? Like religious persecution, I 
am hoping the efforts of some stand- 
off-and-look-on enthusiasts will cause 
country folks to get their dander up 
and demand that teachers shall deliv- 
er the goods or forfeit pay. There are 
in Iowa some country folks who make 
up a purse every year in order to keep 
in their schoolroom a capable teach- 


these 





three 


| 





er, who can command above the max- 
imum wage 

The chief objection to your article 
is that you emphasize getting “a bet- 
ter education for the same money,” 
and utterly ignore the child’s health 
and morals, as if they were not eyen 
minor factors. I do approve of a 
try high school for pupils say abo 
eighth or ninth grade, in such a loca- 
tion that two or three families can, if 
they choose, take their children in one 
rig direct. But do let us keep our 
“every two miles” little schoolhouses 
for the little folks. Two miles from 
home is far enough for any child. 

I come of a family of college gradu- 
ates and teachers. I put a high value 
on a college education. Just the same, 
I think a lot less college stuff, and a 
considerable more proficiency in read- 
ing, spelling and arithmetic, would 
make better country teachers. I be- 
lieve we have country girls, born 
teachers and managers of children, 
who are kept out of our schoolrooms 
by the ridiculous teachers’ examina- 
tions, and then a high school graduate 
who tries three times and finally gets 
some sort of permit on a grade of 65 
per cent, comes into our school and 
draws $50 to $60 per month. 

Are you the editor who said, “Con- 
tributions always remind me of my 
mother’s pancake batter—the thinner, 
the more it spread’? Well, I’ve got a- 
going, and I guess I'll do like Georze 
Elliott’s Mrs. Payser, have my say out 
and feel better for it. Last summer I 
visited both Iowa and Minnesota agri- 
cultural colleges. I had some hot dis- 
cussions with the Ames faddists. They 
wer polite, with that strained tolera- 
tion commonly bestowed on half-wits, 
and I felt hopelessly old-fashioned, old 
fogyish. Completely exhausted, I lit- 
erally (accidentally) stumbled into a 


coun- 


back seat and listened to a lecture by 
C. P. Claxton. Imagine my surprise 
to hear this lifelong student of schools 
—in every state of the United States 
and every civilized country—say some 
of the very things I had been saying. 


} He said emphatically, “No system of 
| consolidation involving the hauling of 
pupils in school wagons will ever be a 
permanent success.” And he finished 


up with, “And I say to you that the 
recent lowa law requiring the teach- 
ing of agriculture in the country 
schools, is ridiculous and absurd.” He 
placed great emphasis on teaching the 
children to read. And I had spent 
hours trying to coax those educators 
to use their influence to magnify the 
importance of reading intelligently. (I 
heard a domestic science’ teacher 
spend a lot of time on the science of 
cooking a certain breakfast food, when 
all she would have needed to say to 
an ordinary fifth grade intelligence 
was, “Read the directions on the pack- 
age,” and she could have spent the 
time on some more difficult problem. 

I must tell you right here one proof 
of theory that came in very funny. At 
the Minnesota Agricultural Colelge, I 
was in a class on agriculture. The 
subject was grafting. The professor 
told about the tomato-potato experi- 
ment, and I congratulated myself that 
I! would have at least one interesting 
thing to tell my family. Just fancy! 
I announced my subject, and before I 
could say a word, the children set up 
a shout: “We read it in Wallaces’ 
Farmer,” and got the paper to prove 
they knew it before I reached St. Paul. 
Literally, all things are possible for 
the one who can and will read and 
think. 

Oh, I beg of you, write some more 
such wholesome letters to the home 
folks. Print them in pamphlet form, 








get a few dailies and big pri 


: eTs to 
denounce them as unfit for pr essiye 
people to read. Ill coax mj cle iy 
the thirty-sixth general a; “a 
introduce a bill to forbid th: rcula. 
tion, and maybe folks won't a Mile 
and pay a price to get then 1 reaq 
them! And just possibly they wi Bet 
some good of them. I'll volunteer $19 
towards a “suppression {f "—~yeg 
maybe $100. : 

MARY B. FAIRCHILD, 


Grundy County, lowa. 





Wants Value for Pure Bred 
Cattle Killed 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I would like to say a few words in 
regard to the killing of stock infected 
with the foot and mouth disease, | 
understand that for all grade stoe, 
killed, the owner is paid full value 
Now, the people of today are being 
taught by the state agricultural 
schools to raise more pure bred 
stock. The pure bred stock raiserg of 
today have spent some good money jp 
building up their herds, and have 
undergone some hard knocks in gaip. 
ing knowledge so as to specialize jg 
scientific stock raising. Is it fair to 
pull the scientific stock raiser down 
with the raiser of scrub stock, when 
it comes to killing stock infected with 
the foot and mouth disease, and pay 
both the same? If the grade stock 
raiser is paid full value for his stock, 
why is it not fair for the raiser of pure 
bred stock to receive full value for his 
stock? I believe in stamping out the 
disease as soon as possible, but I do 
believe the pure bred raiser 
should receive justice. 

F. L. KIRSTEIN, 

Wright County, Iowa. 
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ERE they are—plain as 


Firestone Tires that cost 


same for Firestones? 


Mileage is in the 


reason for these ‘‘extras’’ 


service—with 






Examine 
too, that you 


Producing the Proof 
in Quality and Price 


Examine the section—note the piled-in values you 
get at average price; you need the extra fabric; you 
need that cushion stock—there isn’t any in the 
average tire; why do without it when the cost is the 


The reason why Firestone Tires deliver so much more 
“e€xtras’’ you 
is in the Firestone 
simple business question of making and selling. 
equal Firestone in Economy of Manufacture and Distribution. 

Firestone Tires are made in the Largest Exclusive Tire 
Plant in America; they are made by experts whom ‘‘practice 
makes perfect’’—this saves you money. 

Firestone methods of marketing are so managed that you 
get the tires, tubes, accessories—whatever you need in tire 


pense—this saves you money. 


gree of Mileage no matter what size of 
tire you buy. 
beyond question or dispute. 
Your dealer has Firestones—for mo- 
torcycle as well as automobile. If 
not, he can get them easily. 


‘ . 
day—the “extras” in 
you nothing extra! 





And the 
production—a 
Nobody can 


see here, - 
Firestone 


least handling and ex- Fig. 5. 


the section—remember, 
get the same relative de- 


The values are there— 


bead is only a 








Firestone Net Prices to Car-Owners 



































Case Case | Grey Red 
Round Tread Non-Skid Tube Tube 
$ 0.40 | $10.55 [$2.20 | 32.50] SKID—20% be- 
11.90 13.35 2.60 2.90 | low the aver- 
13.75 15.40 2.70 3.05_| age of four 
19.90 22.20 3.90 4.40 
27.30 | 30.55 | 4.80 | 6.40 widely ad- 
28.70 | 32.15 | 6.00 | 6.65 | vertised 
35.55 39.80 6.95 6.70 | makes. Yb fra a=: 























Firestone Tire & Rubber 
pany, 


**America’s Largest Exclusive 
™ Tire and 


Branches and Dealers Everywhere 


on, O. 


Rim Makers’’ 








Size5-inch“‘Non- 


Skid’’ FIRESTONE 


Fig. 1. 7 plies of Sea-Island fabric in 


Fig. 2. Extra coating of finest rubber be- 
tween fabric layers in Firestone 
—not in the ordinary. 

Fig.3. % inch Pure Para Rubber cushion 
layer in Firestone —none in the ordinary. 

Fig. 4. 3-32 inch Breaker Strip of Sea-Island 
fabric and high-grade rubber in Firestone 
—less in the ordinary. 
'5._ 34 inch Tread, tough, resilient, gripping 
in Firestone —less in the ordinary. 

Fig. 6. 14 inch side wall of strongest rubber in 
Firestone —less in the ordinary. 

Fig. 7. Firestone Bead, built into tire spe- 
cially for clincher rims in Firestone. 

In the ordinary tire the clincher part of 
atch applied to straight 
side type to fill “clincher” space. 


Yet you pay only $39.80 
for this 37x 5 inch 
Firestone NON- 


e 
Firestone Tube Bag Free 
+ eae:- — = <e 
Send us your dealer’s name and the make of your tires and 
we will send you, free, a fine rubberized Tube Bag. 
tubes in prime condition. 
on Care and Repair of Tires. Ask for Book No. 15 
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Light Weight 
(ushinan Engines 


* 4H P. Cushman is the one 
practical binder engine. 
Weichs only 190 Ibs., stripped 
for binder only 167 Ibs. 
Attachments for any 
binder Enginedrives 
sickle and all machin- > 
ery. Since horses have only 
to pull machine, 2 horses 
easily — an 8-foot 
binder in heavy in, 
e Same engine wal on 
Corn Binders; also 
¢ docs all other farm 
work up to 4% H.P. J 
¢ Very light weight hi 
and easy to move 
around. Runs more 
steadily than ghost heavy 
engines, because of Throttle 
cs Governor and perfect balance. 


For All Farm Work 
4to 20 H.P. 


8H. P. 2-cyl. Cushman weighs only 
§20|bs.;for heavier farm work, includ- 
ing fi , silos, grinding, sawing, and 
ss power drive on Corn Pickers and 
Hay Balers. 20H. P.2-cylinder weighs 
only 1200 lbs. Mounted on truck it will do 
any kind of work from 8 to 22 H. P. 
Cushman Engines are not cheap en- 
gines, but they are cheap In the fone 
run, as they do so many jobs heavy en- 
gines cannotdo. Equipped 
with Schebler Carburetor, 
Friction Clutch Pulley, 
and Forced Water Cool- 
ing System that prevents 
overheating. Ask for free 
Engine Book. 





Punctures 


meres Instantly 


Registered U.S. Preserves the Tube. Over- 
Patent Office. Comes Slow Leaks. Increases 
Formula Tire Mileage. Tubes last long. 
P er and can be easily trans- 
ferred to new casings. Does 

not interfere with vulcanizing. 


KOR-KER 
PUNCTURE CURE 


always efficient—not a filler 
occupies but little space. 

3 to 3% in. tires $8.00 the set. 
4 to 1% in. tires $10.00 the set. 
Send for our booklet and 

facsimile testimouials. 
District Managers Wanted. 
High grade men, capable of 
securing salesmen and fi- 
nancing orders. Unuswal 
opportunity. 

ALCEMO MFG. CO. 
Manufacturers and 
Distributors 
26 Bridge Street, 








FRE SAMPLE CAN 
ON REQUEST 


Simply send your name and 
address, together with ten 
cents to pay the cost of hand- 
ling and mailing, and we will 
send you a sample of 


STER’S 


IBROUS CEMENT 


igh to fix several. bad roof 

oster’s Fibrous Cement 

y sort of outside leak 

- easily and permanently. 

find scores of uses for it. 

> by a firm of long exper- 

iis extensively used. To 

> it in your territory we 

> above generous offer, 

oar must act quickly, as these 
. ‘ S are limited. 

“nj. Foster Co,.Phila..Pa. 





Illustrated Book on Lightning free, 
= Explains cause and tells what kind 
“eof rods will protect your building. 

W. C. SHINN, 124 Mo. 18th Street, Lincoln, Nebr. 


Shinn Gets There First 





When to Plow Under Rye 
for Corn 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I have forty acres of volunteer rye 
which I am going to plow for corn. is 
it best to plow it early or let it get a 
good growth before plowing? Some 
say that it is best to let it get a good 
growth, and others say that a good 


‘growth will sour the ground.” 


As a rule, we believe it best to delay 
plowing under the rye to the latest 
possible moment. Every day the rye 
is forming a large amount of organic 
matter to add to the soil. We would 
be inclined to wait until the last week 
in April or the first week in May be- 
fore plowing. The large growth of 
green material may be a little hard to 
handle, and it may take a little extra 
work with a disk to make the soil into 
a good seed bed. In a dry season 
there is a chance that the green rye 
at the bottom of the furrow slice will 
interfere somewhat with the move- 
ment of soil moisture. The decaying 
green rye will also sour the ground 
temporarily. Corn stands sour ground 
fairly well, however, and while it may 
start a little slowly, we would expect 
excellent results at harvest time in the 
average season. One year with an- 
other, we would expect the best re- 
sults by plowing under green rye late 
in April or early in May. What is the 
experience of our readers? 





Canker of Apple Trees 


An Iowa correspondent sends us a 
sample of apple bark which indicates 
that his trees are affected with some 
kind of canker. He writes: 

“What is the matter with my apple 
trees? Some trees are very badly af- 
fected with this trouble, and some ap- 
pear to be dead.” 

There are many kinds of canker that 
cause the bark of apple trees to shriv- 
el and die. We do not know just whcih 
kind is affecting our correspondent’s 
trees, but since the remedy is practi- 
cally the same in all cases, it does not 
make much difference. The first thing 
to do is to cut out all of the affected 
bark, All dead trees should be cut 
down, and, together with all the dead 
branches and pieces of dead _ bark, 
should be burned. The wounds made 
by cutting off the dead branches and 
cutting out the dead bark should be 
washed with a solution of one part of 
corrosive sublimate in one thousand 
parts of water. It would be well to 
follow this by painting the wounds 
with paint made of pure white lead 
and raw linseed oil. The secret of 
the success of this treatment if thor- 
oughness. Probably it will have to be 
repeated every spring for several 
years. 


Formaldehyde for Potatoes 
and Small Grain 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Please give full instructions for use 
of formalin or formaldehyde for treat- 
ment of potatoes and grain. Does the 
temperature of the water make any 
difference?” 

For the treatment of potatoes for 
scab, formaldehyde or formalin should 
be dissolved in water at the rate of 
one pound to thirty gallons. The po- 
tatoes are soaked in this solution for 
two hours before cutting. 

To prevent smut in small grain, the 
formaldehyde should be dissolved in 
water at the rate of one pound of for- 
maldehyde to forty-five gallons of wa- 
ter. Some soak the small grain in 
this solution for from ten to twenty 
minutes. Others spread the _ small 
grain out on the barn floor, and while 
one man is shoveling the grain back 
and forth, another sprinkles it. After 
the grain is thoroughly sprinkled, it is 
heaped upon a pile and covered with 
canvas or sacks for from five to ten 
hours. It is then seeded immediately 
or spread out to dry. On page 36 of 
our issue of February 12th, further 
suggestions are given along this line. 
It is ordinarily figured that a gallon 
of the solution of formaldehyde mixed 
in water is sufficient for from a bush- 
el to a bushel and a half of small 
grain. 

In treating with the formaldehyde 
solution the matter of temperature of 
the water does not make much dif- 
ference. Slightly more effective re- 
sults will probably be secured if the 
temperature is above 50 degrees rath- 
er than below. 














Correct Time 
all the Time 
The first high-grade, eight- 
day automobile timepiece to be 
offered at a popular price— 


J-M AUTO CLOCK 


Guaranteed to keep correct time under every service con- 

dition. Movement mounted on extra strong pinions and 

entirely enclosed in dust-and-moisture-proof case. This pashboard 
locks automatically in an outer case which conceals 

winding and setting keys and attaching screws. soos! Flush 
Handsomely finished in black-and-nickel, black-and-brass Mounting 
or all black. Dial 314 inches wide, either white or black. 

Choice of two mountings—dashboard as illustrated or flush. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write us direct. 
Send for booklet today. 





». 


23 J.M Non-Burn 
5 Brake Lining 


Gasoline 


We guarantee this carburetor, when prop- 
erly adjusted at a J-M Service Branch, to 
effect a fuel saving of at least 10% and at 
the same time to give your engine more 
Sebae<@aaville power and greater flexibility. 


Z—~= | @rter Carburetor 
c Multiple Jet 


Should the Carter Carburetor fail to entirely live 
up to ourclaims we will refund purchase price 
on your demand, 

Sizes for all cars and Special Outfit for Ford cars 
= complete, Write for booklet today. 








Jones Speedometers 


























REE uéitins COUPON 


This Coupon will bring full information about the lowest cost lighting system there is, Send it now! 
How many rooms in your house?.....+eeeeseseeers 





Light Your House as Bright 
as Your City Friends’ 


The Van Gleckland New-Principle Acetylene Gas-Lighting System Will change your 
dreary ‘‘go-to-bed-early’’ nights into bright, cheery ones. Will put instant light on 
tap in every room, without fuss, muss, danger or constant trouble. ‘This System costs 
only half as much to buy; can be installed in a day ; gives small or large houses per- 
fect light at lower expense than any other method—even less than kerosene lamps. 


Van Gleckland Lighting System 


New-Principle Generator makes gas only as it is used. No extra tanks needed; no 
complicated parts; nothing can getout of order. Occupiessmall space. You can putit 
in the cellar and have light in the attic—even out in the barn. Absolutely safe any- 
where. Approved by the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
Needs attention only once or twice a week. You can get 
the ‘‘hang”’ of it in five minutes. 

The Van Gleckland New-Principle Mantle Burner gives brighter, clearer, 
steadierlight and saves gas. Far betterthan an open flame. Piping runs 
beside door and window frames, behind moulding, around corners; easily put 
in, hardly noticeable. No cutting into floors, walls or ceilings. P 

Find out howthis New-Principle Lighting System will! put 














city brightness into every room in your house at one-half 
the price and with much less trouble than any other system. 
Send coupon to the Van Gleckliand Company, 
Suite 1504, 110 West 40th St., New York 
City. and find out about THIS system, 

A very attractive proposition for territorial representatives. 
Write for it stating your qualifications and references. 
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Your Grandfather 


too, knew this trademark. 
So will your children’s chil- 
dren. For 72 years it has been 
a famous name — a symbol of 
satisfaction. No other automo-' 
bile has the same pedigree. 
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And today—what does it all mean to 
you? It means that once you know the 
CASE car—you’ll want no other. For 
it’s that famous car of “hidden values’’— 
beneath the excellent lines of its body is 
real “‘stuff’’—it’s the kind of car that 
stands up day in and day out—on good 
roads and bad, on ups and downs—covering millions of 
miles all over the world. All roughroads are smooth roads 
in a CASE, with its deep upholstery and cantilever springs. 


A Friend Indeed 


It’s a companionable sort of car—you can always depend on it- 
Soit isa particular favorite among those who know CASE machinery, 
just because it 7s a Case car. Inthiscar you finda permanent friend 
—one always at your service. It is built to weax—that is why its 
hidden parts are made with unusual sincerity. 

But all its value i ‘n—its beautiful lines, its extra equip- 
meni, its great com t 1r themselves. Women folks all like 
the CASE car. Then Ict us tell you fairly just what it wiil do. 
Nothing could satisfy you more. 


Least in Price 


Of popular priced cars the CASE car costs you least, we maine 
tain, because we include extra accessories to the value of $110.25, 
These you’d have to buy later. If we left them out—as others do— 
the price would be $1,239.75. Including them our price is $1350, 
with § per cent off for cash. The CASE car has all the equipment 
other cars have—but also an Extra Tire and Tube on Rim with Tire 
Cover, Weed Non-Skid ‘lire Chains and 8-Day Clock. 

Remember, too, that we save thousands—where others must spend 
—in selling, because our cars are sold by our own organization, 








Where we spend these savings to make better cars is shown in 
our new illustrated catalog describing the CASE car. Send for 
this bbok—know the CASE car. Write today to Department 531, 
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The Name Behind the Goods 


J. I. CASE T. M. COMPANY, Inc., Racine, Wis. 
(Founded 1842) 

NOTE: Will vou also have our 1915 catalog picturing and describing 

Case Threshing Machinery, Tractors, Case-Racine Tractor Gang Plows, 

Corn Shellers, Hay Balers and Road Machinery. Sent free, postpaid, 


BRANCH HOUSES AT 


102-104-106-108 Eighth Street, Des Moines, lowa 
504 Drummond Street, Mason, City lowa 
404-406 Water Street, Sioux City, Iowa 
909 Commercial Street, Waterloo, lowa 











Wallaces’ Farmer 


Balance of 1915, Now Only 








WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed tind 50 cents (stamps or coin). 
Please send me Wallaces’ Farmer 


1916, as per your offer. 

























EXTRA SPECIAL OFFER 


Send $2,25 and you will 
get Wallaces’ Farmer till 
Jan. 1, 1919—nearly f our 
years. There's a real bar- 


gain for you. P. ( —_——— - Lae _ State 


Name 





















50c 


Special Trial Rate to New Subscribers 


Se Ge Oe eB we USE THIS ORDER BLANK Bi GS 2 2 ee © 





every week until Jan. 
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Pig Ration 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I am feeding a bunch of twenty-four 
pigs, 56 pounds of shelled corn and 10 
gallons of skim-milk twice daily. Is 
this enough, and does it make a bal- 
anced ration? ‘Tankage is $2.99 per 
cwt.; shorts, $1.65; corn, 75 cents per 
bushel, and buttermilk, 1 cent per gal- 
lon at the creamery, which is only ten 
rods from the house.” 

Buttermilk is by all odds the cheap- 
est source of bone and muscle build- 
ing material available to our corre- 
spondent. We suspect, however, that 
if the buttermilk is of good quality, it 
would be well to use about twice as 
much of it. Ordinarily, pigs can use 
buttermilk and skim-milk to good ad- 
Vantage, even “~yhen as much as four 
or five parts of it are fed for each part 
of dry feed. If, however, our corre- 
spondent finds that his pigs do not 
relish as much buttermilk as this, he 
might give them in connection with 
the buttermilk a fifth of a pound of 
tankage per pig daily. 

Buttermilk is a very cheap supple- 
ment to corn in many parts of the corn 
belt. The greatest objection to it is 
the danger of introducing tuberculosis 
among the hogs. Generally there are 
tuberculous cows contributing to the 
creamery, and the milk and cream of 
these cows very often contain germs 
of tuberculosis, which are very easily 
transmitted to the hogs. 


Steer Feeding Question 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 
“We have on hand thirty-six com- 
ing yearling steers. They have been 


fed a ration of corn silage and alfalfa | 


hay, and are in very good condition. 
We planned on selling them as stock- 
ers, but the market is so unfavorable 
that we have decided to keep them 
until fall and give them a short feed. 
I planned on planting some early corn 
to feed them, starting in August, and 


continuing through September. I | 


would then plan to feed snapped corn 
in October, and sell. They will have 
the run of twenty-five acres of second 
crop clover, three acres of alfalfa, and 
thirty-five acres of wheat stubble that 
will be in clover. These fields are not 
hog tight. Would I lose much by not 
having hogs after the steers? Would 
it pay to feed them cottonseed meal 
with the cut corn? I think it would on 
the snapped corn, probably. How would 
it be to put in some early silage in a 
12x30 foot silo, to feed in connection 
with the snapped corn? What daily 
gains would you expect with this plan 
of feeding? They will also have the 
run of ten acres of oats stubble. I 
thought some of sowing three or four 
pounds of rape per acre in the oats 
after they were up several inches. 
Woukd this be O. K.? I will have to 
hire some pasture in the early sum- 
mer. What would be a fair price for 
pasturing yearlings? Land is worth 
$65 to $85 per acre.” 

Judging from the present condition 
of the cattle market, and probable fu- 
ture condition, we would say that our 
correspondent is wise in holding these 
steers. With corn at present prices, 
we would be inclined to carry them 
through the summer with very little 
grain. To help out on pasture, our cor- 
respondent's plan of sowing the three 
or four pounds of rape per acre in the 
oats, after they are up several inches, 

ll right. To be a little more cer- 
tain of a stand, we would be inclined 
io sow four or five pounds, harrowing 


is 








|} in after broadcasting. The harrowing 


will apparently hurt the oats, but in 
reality may be a benefit. It is our ob- 
servation that pasture land worth $65 
to $85 per acre generally rents around 

re for the season. It may pos- 
sibly pay our correspondent to feed a 
pound or so of cottonseed meal per 
steer daily during the summer, but we 
doubt it. We hesitate to estimate the 
gains which our correspondent can ex- 
pect on pasture. If his steers are thin 
when they start on pasture, they will 
make much larger gains than they will 
if they are in good condition. Much 
depends on the weather. If everything 
goes well, however, our correspondent 
should be able to get an average daily 
gain of around a pound and a half. 
After he begins to feed cut corn in 


per ac 











|| FEEDING QUESTIONS |f 


August and September, and shapped 
corn in October, we would expect him 
to get average daily gains of about 
two pounds. We agree with him that 
it would probably pay to feed cotton- 
seed meal at the rate of a pound ang 
a half to three pounds per steer daily 
after he begins feeding the eor It 
may pay him to begin feeding the et. 
tonseed meal earlier than this. but it 
is rather doubtful. 

We don’t think much of the idea of 
putting up early silage for these 
steers. If, however, dur correspondent 
intends to hold these steers through 
November and well into December, i 
would be wise to give them some gif. 
age, although by this time they will be 
getting toward the close of their feeg. 
ing period, and should not have any 
large amount of silage in their ration, 

Our correspondent’s general idea ig 
good, and since the working out of it 
depends more on his own loca! condi- 
tions than anything else, we hesitate 
to give any very definite advice. 


Slop for Young Spring Pigs 
An Iowa correspondent writes: 
“What is the best and cheapest slop 

for young spring pigs? I have seventy, 

but have not enough milk for them 
all.” 

Ordinarily, the slop which gives good 
results with the brood sows is also all 
right for the spring pigs. We suggest 
that our correspondent use for these 
pigs a mixture of seventy parts of 
corn, ten parts of middlings or shorts, 
ten parts of tankage or meat meal, ten 
parts of bran or oats, five parts of oil 
meal, and one part each of salt and 
ground limestone or slaked lime. As 
the pigs get older, he can feed most 
of the corn separate from the slop and 
shelled, but for young pigs it is best 
to have the corn finely ground and 
mixed with the other feeds in the 
slop. Aur correspondent can mix with 
this slop what skim-milk he has. 


Preparing Corn for Steers 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What is. the best way to prepare 
corn for steers? Will it pay to grind 
it with the cob or to shell and then 
grind, or to feed it shelled, or on the 
ear? What is the best way to feed 
oil meal? Should it be mixed with the 
corn or fed separately? If it does not 
pay to grind corn, how would it be to 
fix a self-feeder on a corn crib and feed 
the ear corn, and let the steers havé 
access to oil meal in the separate feed 
box, in addition to all the hay they 
want? If this would be a good way to 
feed, how soon could the steers be put 
on such a ration?” 

There is the greatest difference of 
opinion as to the best way to prepare 
corn for steers, and, unfortunately, eX 
periments do not settle the point, for 
they differ in their conclusions nearly 
as much as the practical feeders. At 
the Missouri station they got the most 
profitable results with shelled corm, 
and the least profitable with corn and 
cob meal. At the Illinois station they 
secured the most profitable results 
with ear corn, and the least profitable 
with shelled corn, although corn and 
cob meal gave almost as poor results 
as shelled corn. We suspect tiat e& 
pense of grinding and everything cok 
sidered, it is not advisable to use com 
and cob meal. Many feeders neverthe 


less secure excellent results with com 
and cob meal. It seems that cvorn and 
cob meal is a little easier to feed than 
other forms of corn. 

In the foregoing discussion it has 
been assumed that hogs were follow 
ing. Without hogs to follow. corm 
meal produces very economical results 

and with corn above 60 cents pe 





bushel, it may pay to grind 

Experiments indicate that whet 
hogs are following, they mi: the 
most rapid gains when follow!'s the 
steers which are fed on shell core. 
They make fairly rapid gains ‘ollo¥ 
ing steers fed on ear corn. but poor 
gains following steers fed on com 
meal or corn and cob meal. 

It makes little difference how “¢ oil 
meal is fed. If there is silage in the 
ration, it is generally best to < pread 
it on the silage. If there is no silage 
we would feed it by itself or ™ 
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"GREAT ER LOADS 
CARRIED BETTER 


You want the bearings in your tractor, auto- 
mobile or motor truck to be thoroughly de- 
pendable—bearings that will carry big loads 
with the least effort and attention — Hyatt 
Roller Bearings. 


ROLL ER 
BEARINGS 


The flexible spiral rollers of Hyatt Bearings run be- 
tween hardened and ground steel races as the pic- 
ture above shows—the hollow rollers carry lots ot 
oil and the right and left spirals keep the bearing 
well lubricated at all times. 


Just think how different this is from the babbitt 
or the old style solid roller bearing. The babbitt 
bearing melts out from lack of oil and a little dirt 
tears the bearing surface, while the old solid rollers 
break and crush out under heavy loads. 


Hyatt Roller Bearings with the hollow flexible 
spiral rollers—cushion heavy shocks—absorb vibra- 
tions—keep gears and shafts in alignment—are 
self cleaning and given a little oil will render a 
care free service that is unequalled. 


Books on Bearings Sent Free 
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Increased Power 
Decreased Danger 


GEARLESS 


This is but one of the 
superior features of Lam- 
pert construction. It has 

een proved by over fif- 
teen years of successful 
usage. Thousands of own- 
ers back up the unequaled 
service of Lambert cars. 

ully illustrated descrip- 
tion of ear the factory 
behind it, and ‘“‘The Auto- 
inobile Catechism” if you 


ask 


WNT, This 
ait Wonderful 

Car Brings You 
Pleasure and Profit 


You can own this wonderfully capa- 
ble Lambert car—with latest refine- 
ments—and not only let it pay for 
itself but show you an actual profit 
while enjoying its pleasures. 

The greatest feature of automobile 
‘alue—Gearless Transmission—makes it a car any woman can drive 
and handle under all conditions. 


Get the Lambert Profit 
Sharing Plan Today 


This proposition which makes it possible for you to own a high 
class car and have it pay for itself is limited. You must be first in 
your locality or it will be too late. Write today and ask us. Address 

















The Buckeye Mfg. Co., ANDERSON, INDIANA 


























with the corn, whichever was most 
convenient. 

We are inclined to advise against 
the self feeding of steers, although at 
the Illinois station they secured fairly 
good results. One lot of steers they 
hand fed on an average daily ration 
of 19.1 pounds of ground corn, 2.9 
pounds of oil meal, and 13.5 pounds 
of clover hay. The other lot was self 
fed, ground corn, oil meal and chaffed 
clover hay being all mixed together 
and fed from a self feeder. The self 
fed steers ate an average daily ration 
of 21.5 pounds of ground corn, 3.1 
pounds of oil meal, and 12.8 pounds of 
chaffed clover hay. The hand fed 
steers made an average daily gain of 
3 pounds, as compared with 3.3 pounds 
for the self fed steers. The self fed 
steers required just a little less food to 
make a hundred pounds of gain, al- 





though there was no great difference. 


The Iowa station has been securing 
splendid results in self feeding pigs 
by allowing the pigs access to corn in 
one self feeder and tankage in anoth- 
er. Possibly this scheme might work 
all right with steers, the steers being 
allowed access to the corn in one self 
feeder and oil meal either by itself 
or mixed with hay, in another self 
feeder. We would not care to allow 
average two-year-old steers to feed 
themselves until they had been brought 
up to an average daily ration of six- 
teen or seventeen pounds of corn. With 
corn prices above 60 cents a bushel, 
we are rather doubtful if it pays to al- 
low steers to feed themselves. More 
economical gains can generally be 
made by limiting the corn ration. 


Work Have Ration 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“T have six young work horses which 
I wish to feed as cheaply as possible, 
with feed at the following prices: Oats 
54 cents per bushel, corn 60 cents per 
bushel, bran $1.20 per cwt., oil meal $2 
per cwt. I have plenty of clover and 
alfalfa hay.” 


With oats at 54 cents per bushel 
and corn at 60 cents, we would feed no 
oats. We suggest that our correspond- 
ent give these horses a pound to a 
pound and a third of mixed hay per 
hundred pounds of live weight, togeth- 
er with enough of the following grain 
mixture to keep them in good flesh: 
Corn, fifteen parts; bran, three parts; 
oil meal, one part, and cottonseed meal 
one part. If this makes them too laxa- 
tive, reduce the proportion of bran 
and oil meal. Our correspondent does 
not quote prices on cottonseed meal, 
but we suspect if he makes sufficient 
inquiry, he will find that he can get 
it for considerably less than oil meal. 
Pound for pound, it is practically the 
equal of oil meal for feeding to work 
horses. The grain mixture just sug- 
gested, while it is not quite so nice to 
feed as oats, is much cheaper, and con- 
tains considerably more food value in 
each 100 pounds. 





Steer Ration 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I am starting to feed 800-pound cat- 
tle on a short feed. Corn is 60 cents 
per bushel, alfalfa $18 a ton, timothy 
hay $18 a ton, and old process oil 
meal $40 a ton. What would make the 
cheapest balanced ration?” 

Our correspondent had best depend 
for the most part on corn and alfalfa. 
In a Nebraska experiment, they fed an 
average daily ration of 16.8 pounds cf 
corn and 6.3 pounds of alfalfa to the 
average 900-pound steer daily, for 154 
days. The average daily gain was 2.1 
pounds. 
will not feed as long as five months, 
and will therefore find it necessary to 
push his steers along more rapidly 
than this; but if he does so, it will 
probably pay to feed some oil meal 
along with the alfalfa. Our corre- 
spondent will probably find on experi- 
ment that it will pay him to feed his 
average steer about a pound of oil 
meal daily. The best amounts of corn 
and alfalfa to feed can be determined 
only by the feeder, who is not only fa- 
miliar with market conditions, but also 
with his steers. 





“False standards arise from failure 


Probably our correspondent | 








to discriminate between needs and | 


wants. There are conflicting opinions 
as to what needs are, although it 
would seem self-evident that they con- 
sist materially in those things which 
man must have to live under the best 
conditions.” 






























Roof Protection at a low 
cost against Fire, Storm 
and Lightning 

The danger from lightning 
can be avoided, roof fires 
never occur, and the weather 
is kept out when your buildings 
are roofed wi 


| Kannebers 


Metal Shingles 


**We Pay the Freight” 





















Lightning never damaged a Kanne- 
berg shingled roof, because they are 
fire-resisting. Rain, snow, heat and 
cold stay outside. Kanneberg Shingles 
need no repairs, because they resist 
rust, don’t rot, crack, buckle, curl, nor 
fall off. Can be laid on low-pitch roofs 
and always look well. Give clean 
cistern water. 

FREE—Send for our big catalog at 
once and you'll SAVE BIG MONEY 
on roofing and you get the best protec- 
tion. Take advantage of our LOW 
FACTORY PRIC ES. Catalog shows 
many designs and sizes 

Kanneberg Shingles come singly, 8 
to a sheet, or in clusters 2 feet by any 
length from 5 to 10 feet. You can put 
them on quickly. Easy to lay. 

Write for catalog and give dimen- 
stons of roof, so we can show you how 
little it will cost to get perfect roof 
protection for years. 


Kanneberg Roofing & Ceiling Co, 
t B 
1533Douglas Btreet Caaton, Ohio 
















































































Kanneberg 
Roofing & 
Ceiling Co. 
1533 Douglas Street 
Canton, Ohio 


Send catalog at once to 











The wheel revolves on the ground, pre- 
vents clods, etc., being thrown on young 
corn, and allows the fine earth to pass 
through, leaving an even distribution of fine, 
loose soil. Can be quickly attached to any 
one or two row cultivator and will pay for 
themselves many times in one season. 


LITTLE DAISY 
REVOLVING Cultivator SHIELDS 


were bought by 12,000 farmers last year and 
many orders were received after stock was 
sold out. Therefore, write us for our illus- 
trated literature at once and how to 
GET A PAIR FREE 
If you will Gan us introduce this money- 
making device in your vicinity we will give 
youapairfree. A few township and county 
agents wanted in territory not already cov- 
ered. Write us today for full particulars, 


MUNSON MFG. CO., Winterset, lowa 





Ww AIT DON'T BUY a Gasoline Engine of any 
make, kind or price until you first get 
and 1915 


amy new low price rice-reducing schedule 
in which the more we more we reduce the 
= 5 the Senefit. It will pay 


lof LESS MONEY because QUALITY 


tory = ra quasties. at parts standardized and alike, 
tic machinery. 

Sold to you direct for Toes money ra engines no bette 
and in many cases not nearly as g' can be bought by donk: 
ers in carload lots for spot cas! 

Orders are po coring in for the New ‘lineata Six in a per- 

. Because we give 
‘More ‘Power Fort 


eavy, continuous, 
ou buy a horse you don ty oeie a She 
pony. ou want power and plenty of it so that it 
won't lay down on the job. 
Don’t Get Fooled 
By the kind of talk intended to sell on a 
wal %, om all bore and short stroke hig seeded 


that will t stand up mor Py « ay 
ded. 


WILLIAM GALLOWAY CO. 
295 Galloway Sta.,Waterloo,lowa 





Mise 3 a-bag’’ of fertilizer. Our brands 
are soluble and active, and not only in- 
crease yield, but improve quality and 
hasten maturity. Agents wanted. Ad- 
dress American Agricultural Chemical 
Co., Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit or 
Baltimore. 
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ge gua en for Smut 


fT A Sure Remedly || oes teresa we pe 
} for Sheep Scab | |=". ““"" “| | An International Cultivator 


To treat cane seed for smut, make 


' And sheep ticks and an absolute a solution of one pound of full 
“ Repenpe-iir. town tip aud Dacia, strength formalin in thirty gallons of 
+4 iseases—Dr. hess Vip an 1SIN- water, and thoroughly mix it. Then 
% fectant. It keeps the wool in good Leap ‘ aia eserves 








condition and is positively harmless soak sacks full of the cane seed in 
to the skin. the solution for an hour or longer. 


After this, spread the seed out on a 


Dr. Hess Dip and clean barn floor or canvas to.dry. Af- 


ter treating, the seed should not be 


a 


ke 
SaaS WRN 





a Place 


-— 





ul 

yA Disinfectant sown until fully dry. Good ventila- 

a3 is non-poisonous and non-irritating. It is Gon and snoveling over oe ae 

ye always uniform in strength—therefore the will hasten the drying process. on Oo 

2 ae & a. Meets the requirements of Another method a little more con- 

ys e sovernment as an official dip for rant = > sg i 

4 sheep scab. A splendid preparation for veurent 5s to make the solution the 

Br: disinfecting stables, pens, troughs, sinks, same as for soaking, and sprinkle it 

Bs Greine, garbage cans, ete. Sold in pint over the seed, which has first been arm 
, a Soe Cee Gen Games See ok spread out on a clean barn floor or 
" Write for free Dip Book. canvas. Use an ordinary sprinkling 







% Jf your dealer can’t supply can and have the seed spread out in 





m1 you, write us. a rather thin layer. Shovel over once 
Y ee re ore ee ee at IF you will ask farmers wno are familiar with the 
Hi CLARK a pile and leave it until the following work of International cultivators, you will dis- 
A Ashland, A eiage apc should Pont put cover how popular their strong points have made them. 
f sone pk pyrene Aly? nt kiln In the International No. 1 cultivator the gangs are set 
fumes to the pile of cane seed To dry well forward, making it easy for the operator to watch his work, 
4 i aaa a - : ae a - thin layer They have an independent, but parallel, horizontal swing, secured 
, eee oe eae ee by suspending the front ends of the beams on bail rods. Spread 
3% Eeee: hehe Seneee: Veneers of gangs between wheels is unusually wide. 
t r smut ad ¥ — gra yg orn You can find such excellent features in any implement in the 5. 
a ghum, hen t = 1 * 1a Q Mgrs on International cultivators are made almost entirely of steel; they 
¢ bled — = Seon sabe —_— deste have stationary or pivot pole; shanks are fitted either with, vi 
fg their seed. If the disease is preva- break or spring trip. Axles are solid steel and continuous. Wheel 
q lent in a neighborhood where a hubs have long bearings, are dust-proof, and oil-tight. Shovels are 
nH th reshing machine goes trom farm to adjustable to any reasonable depth or slant. 
farm, a farmer should treat his seed Study the International cultivator at the place of the dealer who 


4 > mel ATT though he may have had no smut handlesthem. Get all the details in the coustruction from a cata: 
on his own farm. Sacks in which logue we will send you if you write us. 
lEasy to own an smutty seed have been stored should e 
| be treated before seed is put back a . 
Eng ine Now into them. | International Harvester Company of America 
= | (Incorporated) 
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2 H-P, $34.95 | ee B | CHICAGO 
x 4H-P. a4 | ow to Urow Deans Champion Deering McCormick Milwaukee Osborne Plano 
» 97. 
8 H-P, 139.65 The soil for beans should be pre- 
«4 12 H-P, 197.00 ere 
; J) 16 H-P, 308.80 pared by thorough plowing, double | 
2 22 H-P, 389.65 disking and harrowing, so as to form 
Proportionaily Low, ade 
a mellow seed bed. The planting can % 
é WI eo TTE Enéines be done with a corn planter by using 38 
8 Kerosene, Gasoline and Gas plates with large holes. In South Da- 3% 
hd Stationary, (skidded oron iron base) and Mounted kota it is doubtless best to plant the 
Styles. Long-wearing, separable, semi-steclcyline < 38 
ders and 4- = pistons; automol vile ignition; spark beans in hills rather than in drills, be- 
shift; vertical valves; variable speed; and other ’ ° e 
merits without which no engine is now high-grade. cause when planted in that way, it is Weallaces’ Farmer will now be sent on trial for the bal- 
Liberal 5-Year Guaranty possible to keep them free from weeds ance of 1915 to any new subscriber who sends 5Oc. | It: 
Cash or Easy Terms. Why pay doubleprice far without much hand labor. This is an This special trial rate is madeto get new folks acquainted thr 
y engine,or take a poor one, = a voll ° ’ a 
for any price, when the WITTE costs extremely important factor, as beans, % with the paper. It gives the new subscriber big value for 
i a end * like any other crop, will not do weil Ag his money. He gets nearly a year for just half price. mus 
e ‘ou ne e . ’ - . . 
sows Book Fee oa Je of enine actt- unless kept reasonably free from Please tell your friends about this bargain offer. It Re 
n « ac tt ° ze ° ° ~ ; AAS r : . 
chic aaienionenera weeds, and labor is too high priced % should inter est every farmer who is not already a sub- clif 
Ed. H. Witte, Witte Engine Works, here to permit of hiring very much 38 scriber. Use the order blank on page 672. Inc 
A 1538 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. hand work. The result is, therefore, onl 
‘ ——— | that beans planted in drills are usually % 5 V2 ‘ : DV os £ 
” . 
The “TOWER The Only Method permitted to grow to weeds, and make a 
the resulting crop a much lighter one of | 
The champion prize corn was than it might have been. tiv 
cultivated the TOWER way Beans should be planted after dan- 
“Weare using and have used TOWER ger of frost is past, and this makes it Gran 

P a several — We pont en possible to plant them conveniently 

~ ie meen ies yi Y Apne culti- meager 8 after the planting of corn — 
vate them. In 1912 on one measured Is completed. ho 

; : : 66 ” 

. e of ground pat rea Fory bush pe Experiments have not been _ per- That Masterful Book, CYPRESSFOR ALLFARM NEEDS, Contains and 
oo ate sig pedi rata TY padre Paget: formed to learn how many beans per the 
sta mn ISAS we tninon 528 beamcls, wile é flac ze } 

: 1g second prize in the state. In 1914 we hill should be planted, but it is certain 8 SETS OF ORIGINAL ARCHITE( iS PLANS “ie 

sed 139 bushels, winning first, prize in that five beans per hill will give good € ¢ 
the state. We also won d Ch i ‘ Leer ig ie be: . 
an a bused wf aes non theyear SL and results. The hills can be placed either for buildi thef dthe sho 
1914 from these prize acres for the state three or three and one-half feet apart, OF DUNES ON LAS Tarm, 6Ad th The 
temp. we Semeve the tye na hod depending upon the make of cultivator nen 
the ly » thod of t vation, an¢ il a4 ies < . Vas sigtelnes : 
alw becom ie yn edt the rink ap ‘ a Aw ” which one wishes to use in cultivating Book Is Free way 
WILLARD. ZE LLER & SONS, them, and whether the cultivator can This Book Contains Full Plans and bot 
ath A nets w= sg rtetiny Lapare tine be conveniently used with a narrow Detail Drawings for: coo 
J.D. TOWER & SONS CO. spacing. The narrow spacing would LARGE STOCK BARN, 24 stalls, with a 
. doubtless give a higher yield per acre, Silo, 3 Drawings. Am 
Sth Ave., MENDOTA, ILL. In cultivation, care must be taken not GENERAL PURPOSE BARN, 4 draw- spec 
= to throw dirt on the bean plants when ., ings—easy to build. matt 
— damp YANKEE” BARN, for 80-acre farm, din; 
“Ty E on srr , two drawings. 
ie be an crop is dest ined to pe- DOUBLE POULTRY HOUSE, ‘two ee 3 
come more important as a field crop drawings, simple enough. ae 
in South Dakota in the future than it DOUBLE CORN CRIB, two drawinvs. So v 
has been in the past, because the cul- Needed on every farm. pes 
ture of the crop makes an excellent ee eae drawings, mst The 
preparation for small grain which fol- ~ : eee ae Practica! ever Gemenes. be a 
lows it, and the fact that beans are FRAME SILO, four drawings. “‘Even Temperature” Silo. can 
ee e fe a ans a respec adie ; a : nti 
ss of oa — ne ae SMALL CONSERV som aianssitiiaeeatadasiiiatbad “ey ga 
ley are grown, will make them in de- Bo oO an ee G 9 m f xp 
&Y Big Porcelain—Big Shell— mand for rotation crops to precede k Free! Pl s Fr T et E r O Ci 
. — — 1 
Ss Big Bushin gs—Big Elec- the small grain. Clip out the coupon and send to us, we send the book 
trodes—3 Pomts—3 times Present conditions in the Old World gladly. Sprott: ag gf get the Barn, Book. Vol. 4: 4: | So. Cypress Mfrs’ Ass’n 
the power—3-corner red box. should also tend to increase the mar- — oe — he eclatge Top cuangk value to ny (Please address nearest office) Weg 
Ask your dealer for Red Head | Ket value of a concentrated food like Vol. : he new Silo Book, and it is an authority on Please send me at once Cy: 1 
‘. ae buy -—s $1.00. | the bean. As is well known, the bean the subject. press for All Farm Needs” Boo. Send 
mil Grossman Mfg, Co,, Inc, is one of the best rations for an army ; : igh Vol. 20, Cypress Pocket Library. thes 
= Bush T sg 5 ‘baeeeellcias ere lai J* Bettcr Clip and Mail Coupon Tonight - 20, and the 
ree » sonra fy. S.A. Under ordinary conditions, clean Free to me. all chan 
erie Bea Ser Naess 1 Deans usually sell for about five cents Southern Nese 
a pound. 4 rholesale, é came ; 
The malar Cultivator Shovel AR cig pee nce ragga —- Cypress es 
Will save the corn reots, Has been on t yeans ¢ air quality usually bring Mfr’s Ass’n. eee 
: een Pa $1 to $1.50 per bushel of sixt 
snark t SRRTRRLARE otis comacca 1 anon o $1. per bushel of sixty 101 Geard Nat’! Bank R.F. DD. — Tow ———_—__—__— = 
this year to $3.00 per set of four. or 84.00 pounds. The yield varies from ten to #Bide.,Jacksonville,Fla- amass 
per set ~ six shovels. Booklet free twenty-five bushels per —s h 101 Hibernia Bank Please n 
HAS. BURMEISTER, y-live bus I acre.—sout Gg..New Orleans, La. s 
Box E69. Sutherland, lowa | Dakota Experiment Station. a 
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RAIN CosTS 
Too Mucu 


To be wasted, but the average 
thresher wastes far more than 
many suppose. 

The investment and labor which 
a farmer puts into his wheat crop 
js more than is usually conceded. 


Sweet Sorghum for Silage 


Corn as a silage crop has been re- 
placed by sweet sorghum in Kansas. 
College experts who have been inves- 
tigating different silage crops for a 
number of years, recommend the 
sweet sorghum, not because of its bet- 
ter quality for silage, but because of 
its greater yields. The average results 
of a three-year test show sweet sor- 
ghum to be first, corn second, and kafir 
third, for silage. The quality of the 
sweet sorghum silage is described as 
practically the equal of corn silage, 


states, where they have more rain. 
Sorghum is proving popular in certain 
sections throughout the corn belt, and 
each year sees more of it grown. The 
growing of it under Iowa conditions 
was discussed in a recent issue. 





Thinning Fruit 


The thinning of fruit is a question 
which has been argued among fruit 
growers for a number of years, and it 
is a practice which is becoming more 
popular with the grading and boxing 
of fruits. The chief objection is the 


His money investment in value and just as good as kafir silage. labor and time it takes from other 
of the land, cost of seed and The average yield of corn silage per | pressing work. Thinning insures a 


implements brings the cost of 
his grain to a point where he 
cannot afford to waste it. 


half tons of silage to the acre. This | vantages and disadvantages. 
Fi] PRICE OF WHEAT gives sweet sorghum the decided ad- In thinning apples, one should go Was Interested 
THE HIG vantage over either of the other crops | systematically over the tree within 


suggests saving it from wastage. 


All this appeals to the thresherman the 
same as it does to the farmer. 


THE 


RED RIVER SPECIAL 


will save this wastage, making more 
money for both the thresherman and 
farmer. It beats out all the grain and 
puts it in the farmer's granary instead 
of into the straw stack. 


BUY OR HIRE | 
A RED- RIVER SPECIAL 





And SAVE the Farmer's 
Thresh Bill 


Send for new Red River Special Paper, FREE 





more real value into 
NICHOLS & SHEPARD CO. | | corn 12.11 TONS PER ACRE Clothcraft All-Wool 
( In continuous business since . _ 7 ¢ 
Builders of Red River Special Piceien, Wind ERRORS ERE OTT C lothe s for men and 
Stackers, Feeders, Seon, Traction marin b's ee TONs PER ACRE. young men. 
SSS SSE SESS SSS Come in and see what 


®) BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 








“Two fairs for one fare’’ 


San Fran- 
cisco and 








It's an unspoiled wonderland, 


through which the Santa Fe 


acre during the last three years was 
twelve tons, while the average sweet 
sorghum silage yield was seventeen 
tons. Kafir yielded only ten and one- 


when yield alone is considered. 

A feeding test conducted by the ex- 
periment station indicates that the 
sweet sorghum silage is just as good 
as corn or kafir silage. During the 
winter of 1912-1913, they fed calves on 
comparative rations of these three sil- 
ages, using equal amounts of cotton- 
seed meal as a supplement. The calves 
that got sweet sorghum silage and cot- 





more uniform crop of a better quality, 
and it leaves the tree in more favor- 
able condition for bearing the follow- 
ing year. There are various other ad- 


three or four weeks after the fruit has 
set. The number to cut off will de- 
pend on the tree, the season and the 
amount of fruit it has set. If the fruit 
is very heavy, more will have to be 
cut off than otherwise, and if it seems 
to be quite light, probably thinning 
would not pay. All wormy and infe- 
rior specimens should be cut off, and 
one apple to a cluster is enough. Ap- 





A COMPARISON OF CORN. KAFIR. “0 
SWEET SORGHUM FOR SILAGE. 





AVERAGE OF 3 YEARS SILAGE YIELDS 








16.93 TONS PER ACRE 
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Uncle Sam’s 
gators were 


made. 


found so few 


to year. 





San Diego KAFIRE : oe SNES a CLOTHCRAFT 





Even Uncle Sam 


investi- 
much in- 
terested in the way 
Clothcraft Clothes are 


Especially when they 


workers in those shops 
were changed from year 


Careful training, good 
surroundings, the most 
advanced machines, 
testing, inspection, and 
sanitary provisions—all 
these have helped to put 


solid profit you get in 
Clothcraft at $10 to $20. 
No.5130 Blue Serge 
Special at $15.00 is one 
of the best values ever 
offered the clothes buyer. 


All Wool Clothes 


of the 


Ready 





INCREASE SECURED FROM ONE ACRE OF SILAGE WHEN 
FED TO CALVES WITH COTTONSEED MEAL 


YEVL LE LVYY DYDD TL | 


ha he 


runs. ou see the Colorado 
Rockies. ou see ruins of old 
cliff dwellings and present-day 
Indian pueblos in New Mexico 


710 to?2 


toWear 























and rizona. You see the Pet- 


Grand Canyon of Arizona 


Of course, you are planning to join the 
thousands who will visit San Francisco 





be duplicated. Up-to-date farming is 
shown by processes and products. 

The Santa Fe is the only transconti- 
nental line having its own rails all the 
way. Itis the only line reaching 
both Exposition cities. It is the 
coolest in summer. It offers you the 
most perfect roadbed and track in 





courteous employes and Fred Harvey 
dining-car and dining-room meals. 


At frequent intervals, specially conducted 
tourist-car parties will be organized. 

So when you are ready, buy your ticket over 
the Santa Fe—every hour will be a relaxation— 
every mile will have its delightful impression. 
The journey—plus the two Expositions—will 
be a liberal education. About one fare for 
round trip. Exposition tickets on sale daily 
until November 30, 1915. 

Send for two fascinating picture-books of the 
Expositions and the Santa Fe route. I can help 
= you plan an economical wander-trip through 
California. 


Free Books 


W. Jj. a, Tt. 








Send me your booklets—**San Diego, 1915." 
and the ** Panama-Pacific Exposition,” free of 
all charge to me. 
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tonseed meal ate about fifteen tons of 


gain of 1,627 pounds on fifteen tons of 
silage, and those which got corn silage 
and cottonseed meal gained 1,528 
pounds on thirteen and one-half tons 
of silage. A ton of corn silage made 
113 pounds of gain, a ton of kafir sil- 
age 108 pounds of gain, and a ton of 
sweet sorghum silage 106 pounds of 


ghum. 

Each acre of sweet sorghum silage, 
taking the average yield of seventeen 
tons, produced 1,745 pounds of gain, 
as compared with 1,353 pounds of 
gain for corn silage, and 1,128 pounds 
of gain for kafir silage. From the 
standpoint of acre gain, the sweet sor- 
ghum silage was 29 per cent better 
than corn silage, and 54 per cent bet- 
ter than kafir silage. 

The college recommends a leafy va- 
riety, something which will make a big 
growth and a heavy yield. For the 
eastern, central and southern part of 


gested as the best variety to plant, 
while for the western and northwest- 
ern part, the Red Amber or Western 


better advantage in comparison with 
corn than it would in lowa or other 





ples should be at least six inches 


work in June or July, it saves labor at 
harvest time in the fall, and the pro- 
portion of marketable fruit is consid- 
erably more than it would be if the 
fruit had not been thinned. 

Those who have practiced thinning 
for a number of years believe the 
practice results in trees bearing more 


America—new, solid steel equipment gain. The slight advantage in the gains | regularly, especially if it is begun 
specially wentiloeed: powerful engines: made on corn was more than balanced | systematically when the trees are 
: : i by the greater acre yield of sweet sor- | young. With peaches and apples, all 


the fruit should be removed from 
some spurs, so that these will produce 
buds for the following year. Other- 
wise, thinning will not affect the regu- 
larity of bearing. 

One advantage of thinning is that it 
relieves the weight on certain branch- 
es which are heavily loaded. When 
trees have acquired the habit of bear- 
ing only every other year, the fruit 
often sets so thick that it breaks down 
the limb later in the season. Much 
judgment must be exercised in thin- 
ning, and probably as good a way as 
any for those who do not make a busi- 


watch the results. Then, if it was an 
average year, one can tell whether or 


encourage one to continue the prac- 
tice. 








rified Forest, with its thousands Conn 
of fossil trees. And that superla- ere ae (IN YOUR TOWN) 
tive of scenic wonders, the KAFIR Write to The Joseph & Feiss Co., 621 St. Clair Ave., Cleve- 


| land, Ohio, for the Clothcraft Style Prints, a sample of the all- 
| wool serge used in Clothcraft 5130, and a personal note of 
introduction to the nearest Clothcraft Store. 





| [The Gotheraft Store 
















No more torn orstretched 
ties. The little patented 
“tab” over the collar 
button protects the tie 
and permits it to slip 
along easily. No exra 
cost 


2 for 25c. Ask your deal- 


FERGUSON’S 


“Slip-Easy’’ 


and San Diego this year. Displayed in silage, and made a total gain of 1,584 | apart. In doing the actual work, one Thre dust 
the exhibit halls is a collection of in- pounds. Those getting the kafir sil- | is almost sure to leave too many on ris 
dustrial and art objects that may never age and cottonseed meal made a total | the tree. While thinning makes extra twice as 
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Collars 








This is our 
ARVELTON 











C. W. Ferguson Collar Co., Troy, N. Y. 
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ent from the ordinary sort. 
HOWARD BICYCLE CO., Dept. W. F., Trenton, N. J. 


ae i p ‘ : er. Orof usb il, 6 f A 
1013 Railway Exchange, Chicago the state, the Kansas Orange is sug- | ness of fruit growing, would be to try 75C., postpaid. Quarter | Front 2% in. 
it out on a few trees one year and sizes. Back 1% in. a 


Name i i i Big Profits to Rider Agents of : 
Orange is recommended. not it paid for the —_— work. oo i, ae Peete se Meter Agente ot ; 
Address Kansas is in the western part of the | chances are that the more uniform “HA women, boys, girls, send at once for em 
Seman corn belt, where sorghum shows up to | fruit of so much better quality will EWA our free proposition. Learn all about sia 
this wonderful bicycle, entirely differ- 
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WALLACES’ 





Mite-less Hen’s Nest 


PRESCOTT’S 
improved 






Galvanized Steel 
rht wei strong —very dure 
able. May be ‘f it without the slightest 
inju Each nest is completely partitioned off, 
Fea ae gainst lice, mites, cats, dogs and skunks, 
Made with or without legs. 

Most Sanitary Nest on the Market 
Eliminates the mites which wed rm pons » for 
per cent of chicken losses. Built ro gon ti »p 80 
kens cannot roost on it and foul the = es Pays for 
self in short time in the saving of cniehons and 
eggs. Write for full particulars — testimonials — money- 


Portable —Li 





















‘| @ack guarantee and 43 aciz ial offer to f ait irst custome r from 


each town. LIVE AG SNTS WA ANTE 
Grescett Sales Co., 234 Traders 5 Olg., Kansas City, Mo, 









-where Cholerine is used 
Gaves practicallyevery chick. 
For 15 years the guaranteed 
Biquid remedy for cholera, roup, 
Zimberneck, white diarrhoea, etc. 
Used by poultry raiserseverywhere: packers buy 
carloads. Makes poultry fatten andhenslaymore. 
Special Offer—$1.00 worth for 50c 
Hf you don’t know druggist, feed or hardware 
Gealer who keeps Cholerine; send dealer's name 
with 50c for special dollar bottle; offered only 
once to introduce. Moneyback guarantee. 
G ° Mfg..Co,106Germo Bldg.,St. Louis,Mo, 


Join World’s | Champions 


13 more championships won by owners of Belle 
sity hatching outfits. Makes 


Belle City 


21 Times World’ $Champion 
Pree Book itching 
Facts’’ tells whole story. 
My $800 Gold Offers come with 













=—: 
Freight 
Prepaid. 1, 

2 or 3 Months’ 
Home Test 


Racine, Wis. 






tree Beo! 


Sutfit sho: 
Sete chy incubator Co., Sen 12 





Tells why chicks die | 


E. J. Reefer, the poultry expert of 740 Main St., 
Kansas City, Mo., is giving away free a valuable 
book entitled ““‘White Diarrhoea and How to Cure 
This book contains scientific facts on whitediarrhoea 
_ id tells how t« » prepare a simple home solution that cures 
this terrible disease over night and actually raises 98 per 
cent of every hatch, All poultry raisers should certainly 
write Mr. Keefer for one of these valuable FREE booka. 
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Buff Orpington, B. P. Rock and 
Toulouse Geese Eggs 


ng nsand . P. Rocks 
use geese 
MILLET Newton, lowa. 


Buff Orpington 1 and R. C. Rhode 
Iistand Red Eggs For Sale 
15. SE.C0: 50, B2.50; 100, 84.00, 


B. F. HELD, Hinton, lowa 
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. Me ik ulay, LK. 2, Box tock Rapidselowa 

( (COCK ERELS [Twenty-nine varieties 
3 uO 4 | eus, geese and ¢ cs. Aye Bros., 
A rn eggs. 100-87.00. Fer- 
White Runner duck eggs, 


Anderson, Selina, lowa, 





rs 30c; R. C. Red, 100-384; 





2 and Pekin duc 1 15-#1.00. 
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‘ hs An a's leading 
F. W. schmidt, Prince- 











Ww EK ABSOLUTELY GU ARANTEE our 
era an t re white diar- 

pkgs. $2.50 pre- 

ioux Rapids, lowa. 
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LANGSHANS. 








q Ht ee Black L mak ‘ans. Exhi ihition, utility, 

erfected laying strai en 1. 84.00: pen 2-3, 
$2.50: u flock, #1.50 5 eggs. Breecer and ex- 
hibitor. Good batch guaranteed. A. J. Schultz, 
Hillsboro, lowa. 








-— winning Black Langshans exclusively. 
S—15, $1.00; 30, $1.75; 100, $4.50. Mrs. Wm, 
Hunt, Earlville, lowa. 





] LACK Langshans, the big boned, glossy kind. 
Exgs, $5.00 per 100. H. P. Myers, Murray, lowa. 





for $1, 


T LACK Langshans, prize winners. Eggs 16 
hompseun, Algona, lowa, 


€4.50 for luv. F. 8. 





DURE 1 1 Black Langshan eggs. #1 per 15, @5 per 
10. Mrs. James Bristol Kirkman, lowa. 





Be ACK Langshan eggs #4.00 per 100. Farm range. 


> Mrs. A. L. Mason, Early, Iowa. 








»LACK Langshan eggs 1.00; 100-€4.00. 


5 Andrew 
Coale, Burnt Prairie, Illinois. 





BRAHMAS. 


eee 
Ry Brah mas excel ely for 20 years. Fegs 
50 5. W. 0. Fritchman, Muscatine, la. 














IGHT Brahma eggs—15. #1.00; 50, $3.00; 
4 P. Warteuborst, laweod, lowa. 


100, $5.00. 
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cole the Incubator 

A subscriber asks: 

“Will it be ali right to disinfect the 
incubator by smoking with sulphur be- 
fore setting it, and how long must it 
air after thus disnfecting? Will the 
sulphur hurt the eggs in any way? 
What is the cause of hens standing 
around in bunche® and picking the 
feathers off and eating them? Is it a 
disease or something they want? 
Some of mine are nearly naked from 
this habit. They do not lay very 
well.” 

Some breeders burn a sulphur can- 
dle in the incubator, but it takes so 
small a part of a candle to do the 
work, and the inconvenience of giving 
up the room to it while it is fumigat- 
ing, make ii impracticable for most 
people. If used, put a candle end cn 
a tin pan set on a pan of wet ashes; 
close the incubator for three or four 
hours; then air thoroughly, as long as 
any odor remains. The better plan is 
to take some of the reliable tar disin- 
fectants and use in hot water, wash- 
ing the trays thoroughly and putting 
them out to air. Wipe all the wood- 
work and the inner chamber of the in- 
cubator, and start the lamp. The 
steamy warmth will penetrate all crev- 
ices. Then open the doors and air, 
leaving the lamp lighted, to dry it out, 
although experiment stations have 
found that the eggs are not harmed if 
put in while the machine is somewhat 
damp. The floor of the incubator 
should be carpeted with flannel or bur- 
lap, to prevent soiling unnecessarily. 

The trouble with our correspond- 
ent’s chickens is partly habit, partly 
lice, and partly a lack in the ration. 
Chickens with lice or depluming mites 
are apt to pick at themselves until the 
blood comes, and other birds are at- 
tracted by the blood, and help the bad 
work along. Treat them dor lice; 
grease the bare spots with carbolated 
vaseline, and give animal food of some 
kind. Another month, nature will 
probably supply this to birds on range, 
but our correspondent’s birds are no 
doubt out of condition, and would be 
benefited by good beef scraps. 





Goose Queries 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Is it a good plan to set goose eggs 
under hens, and about how many un- 
der each hen? How many eggs should 
a goose lay in one season? How would 
you break up a goose nest? What is 
the best feed for young goslings? How 
should you take care of them, and 
about how old should they be before 
turning them out with the large geese? 
Should the eggs be turned every day 
when not under the hens? Which is 
the best plan, to set the eggs under 
hens, or under the goose? If the goose 
is not allowed to set, will she lay an- 
other setting of eggs?” 

Yes, it is a good plan to set goose 
eggs under hens; in fact, it is almost 
necessary. The number of eggs given 
should depend on the size of the hen; 
five eggs are usually enough, but give 





what the hen can cover well, and no 


more. The period of incubation is 
thirty days. 
The number of eggs laid by the 


goose varies, as it varies with the 
hen. The goose will lay a second 
clutch of eggs if broken up; she will 
lay from ten to fifteen eggs the second 
clutch, about the same the first. To 
break her up, destroy her nest, and 
confine her for a few days if this is 
not sufficient. The eggs should be 
turned, and sprinkled with warm wa- 
ter frequently, especially after the fif- 
teenth day. 

When the goslings pip the shell, 
watch the hen, and see that she is not 
frightened by her step-children; some- 
times a hen will kill the goslings she 
hatches. Keep them warm for the first 
forty-eight hours, and give them a lit- 
tle soaked bread and wafer. After the 
third day, they can be turned out in a 
small enclosure, which should be 
moved from day to day. Give them 
chopped onions and some grit, but feed 
at first largely on bread and water. 
Avoid sloppy food. As the goslings 





grow, put them on a mixture of one- 


FARMER 





third Indian meal and_ two-thirds 
shorts, wet cold, and squeezed almost 
dry. Keep them warm and dry. 


From the iin Station 


In point cf time, it is not very far 
from a baby chick to a laying contest 
—it is scarcely more than half a year. 
If hens are to lay well, they must be 
well reared. It is not sufficient to be- 
gin good care, good feed and good 
housing along in November, when one 
wishes to get eggs. All of this must 
be begun with the baby chicks. It is 
believed that the best chicks are those 
that have absolutely free range Fur- 
thermore, the chicks ought to get out 
of doors very early in life. They are 
not hot-house plants, and when treated 
as such do not make the most desir- 
able growth. Under any _ ordinary 
weather conditions, the simple rule of 
three can be followed as to the time 
of getting the chicks out. Allow three 
days to hover-break them, meaning 
that the chick knows enough to go to 
the source of heat; three days to 
house-break them, meaning that the 
chick is familiar with all parts of the 
house in which he is brooded; and 
three days to yard-break them, mean- 
ing the use of a very small yard mere- 
ly to teach the chicks to go in and out 
of the houses. On the tenth day they 
should have their liberty; it will mean 
better and stronger chicks. 





Eggs for Hatching 


Whatever the weather, eggs for 
hatching should be gathered frequent- 
ly—to prevent chilling in cold weather 
and heating in warm. Frequently in 
the spring, when nearly every hen is 
laying, an egg is started to incubating 
before it is gathered, and this weak- 
ens the germ. The eggs should be 
handled with clean hands; kept in a 
cool, dry place, and if kept long they 
should be turned occasionally. 

There should be no unnecessary 
shaking of the eggs the first week of 
incubation, and little cooling. The 
chief factors for a good hatch are 
healthy breeding stock, active and 
vigorous hens that have not been worn 
out with winter laying, and males that 
kave not been running with the fe- 
males before the breeding season; also 
a poultry breeder who is interested in 
the work, and willing to look after the 
tiresome details which help to make 
success in the poultry business. 





Disinfecting House and Yards 


An Jowa subscriber writes: 

“What is the best way to disinfect a 
hen house and small yard?” 

The best way to disinfect a hen 
house is with a good coat of white- 
wash, to which is added a spoonful of 
crude carbolic acid, diluted in about a 
pint of water, to each pailful of wash. 
For inside use, it may be made by 
slaking in boiling water, then thin to 
the proper consistency for use in the 
spray pump or with a brush. 

The best way to disinfect a yard is 
to grow a crop on it—oats, rye, or 
even weeds. If this is not practical, 
scatter lime that has been thoroughly 
air slaked, over the yard, and spade it 
up well. A load or two of coarse grav- 
el in a small yard is greatly appreci- 
ated by the chickens. 





Two Eggs a Day 


While it is generally accepted that 
hens will occasionally lay two eggs a 
day, the owner of such hens is subject 
to much questioning as to whether 
there was one or two hens in the hen 
house at the time, and other such 
pleasantries. We are glad to have data 
on this question from Storrs: 

“Two eggs a week is a better per- 
formance than the average hen makes 
at this season of the year, but two 
eggs in one day is the record of a 
White Leghorn pullet. The laying con- 
test does not expect to establish very 
many layers of this sort, nor does it 
anticipate that the few birds who do 
this extraordinary feat will be able to 
repeat it very often. As a matter of 
fact, the records of the first contest 
held at Storrs, show that only four 
hens laid two eggs in any one day 
during the entire year, or, in other 
words, this thing happened once for 
about each 19,000 eggs that were gath- 
ered.” 





The White Diarrhea Germ 


White Diarrhea is caused 
transmitted through the yolk, 
tiplies rapidly after chick * Th 
There is scarcely a hatch wit! 
infected chicks, and before y, 
which ones are affected they ha \ 
the whole brood. 
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The germs cay 
= all 
killed by the use of preventives ied Hoe 
should be given as soon as chicks room 
a the shell. The only practical, « mmon. 
sense method is prevention. 
How To Prevent White Diarrhea 
Dear Sir: I have raised » try fop 


ears and have lost my shure of }; 
ie ks from White Diarvhe a. as S itl 
I learned of Walker’s Walko I: 
this disease, so sent for two 5‘ 
to the Walker Reme “dy Co., 
Lamoni, Iowa. I raised ove: 





and never lost a single one froin Whit 
Diarrhea, Walko not only prevents White 


Diarrhea, but it gives the chicks strength 
and vigor—they develop quicker and 
feather earlier. I have found this com. 
pany thoroughly reliable and always get 
the remedy by return mail. Mrs, L, |, 
Tam, Burnetts Creek, Indiana. 


Don’t Wait 


Don’t wait until White Diarrhea gots 
half or two-thirds of your chicks. Don’t 
let it get started. Be prepared. Write 
today. Let us prove to you that Walko 
will prevent White Diarrhea. Send for 
50c box on our guarantee—your money 
back if not satisfied. 


Walker Remedy Co., D. J. 6, Lamoni, la, 
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Fashion Department 


Owing to our limited space for each 
we can devote only a very small spac 
The patterns we offer are guaranteed t perfectly 
and allow all seams. 10cents each. postpaid. Order 
by number and give size or age. Write plainly and 
be sure and sign your name and address 

Our fashion book, “‘The Fashion World,” 
monthly, showing all the newest patte 
sent postpaid for five cents. Special book on em- 
broidery patterns, ‘‘Embroidery for Every Woman,” 
illustrating 200 designs and describing how etitebes 
aer tobe worked, price 5c per copy, postpaid. Ad- 
dress all orders to Pattern Department of Wallaces’ 
Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 
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A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT CAN 
EASILY BE MADE BY THE HOME 
DRESSMAKER. 








No. 7140—Boys’ Suit—With _ straight 
trousers and Norfolk jacket. Cut in St 
2, 4 and 6 years. 

No. 7170—Ladies’ Corset Cover—Suit- 


able for white wash materials. The cor 
set cover slips on over the head. Cut 2 
sizes 34 to 4 inches bust measure 

No. 7152—Ladies’ Dress—With threes 
gored skirt joined to a yoke. Cut in sizes 
34 to 44 inches bust measure. 

No. _7159—Ladies’ Skirt—Suitable - 
gabardine, serge or broadcloth. ‘ut 
sizes 22 to 32 inches waist measu 

No. 7168—Boys’ Dutch Suit—With, lom 
or short sleeves. Cut in sizes 2, 4, 6 am 
8 years. 

The above patterns will be sent to a 
address, by the Pattern Departme! rs 
this paper, on receipt of ten cent 
each. 
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Successful Rearing of 


Chickens 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

For the successful rearing of chicks 
we must have good, strong parent 
stock, free from disease, proper mat- 
ing, good feeding, and clean quarters 
This is my method of rearing the little 
“downies”: I have two incubators 
which I use, and when I set these, I 
aim to set several hens at the same 
time. When the chicks are dry and 
spry, I remove them from the incu- 
bator to a warm lined basket or box, 
and keep them there for a day or two, 
when they are given to the hen. For 
the first feed I give them hard boiled 
eggs, sometimes bread crumbled fine, 
but under no condition wet fed, as I 
think it has a tendency to cause diar- 
rhea. I grease the hens thoroughly 
with lard and a little coal oil, to kill 
lice. I also wet the heads of the 
chicks with a little lard, to prevent 
the large head lice that are so fatal 
to the little fellows. I have large, 
roomy coops for my hens, and every 
other day I take hot water and a little 
carbolic acid and scrub white. I also 
move these coops to new quarters two 
or three times a week. I keep water 
at hand all the time. After the chicks 
are about a month old, I feed dry corn 
meal, and sometimes other grains, and 
each evening before they go to roost 
I give them all the sour milk they will 
eat. It is amazing to see how much 
they will consume. I let it get clab- 
bered, and put it in troughs, which 
must be kept clean to avoid disease. 

I raise around four hundred every 
year, and this is my method. I pass it 
on to help others who like the work as 
I do. Just a word as to the breed. I 
keep the Buff Orpingtons, and think 
they are the best breed for all pur- 
poses to be had. They are large, have 
a beautiful plumage, and are one of 
the best winter layers on the market. 

A SUBSCRIBER. 





How About Insurance? 


The per cent of fires due to incu- 
bators is so small that insurance com- 
panies make no trouble about granting 
a permit to run the incubator in the 
dwelling house, and will attach such a 
permit to any policy on request, but if 
ihe unlooked-for happens, and, due to 
carelessness about cleaning the lamp, 
or neglect of the blaze, a fire starts 
from the explosion of the incubator 
lamp, before such a permit is issued, 
then there may be trouble. For this 
reason, no one should risk invalidating 


his insurance by neglecting the pre-. 


caution of getting the permit. 








DUCKS. 





~~ 

UCKS, ducks, ducks, eggs best three varieties, 

all good ones. Buff Orpington 15 $2.00, 45 85.00, 

100 $10.00. White and Fawn — Runners, Light 

Brahma chickens half above prices. Catalogue free. 
F. P. Healy, Bedford, Iowa. 











\ AMMOTH Pekin duck eggs for hatching from 
4 prize winning stock, $1.25 per12. Joe Tenny- 
son, Clarksville, Iowa. 





DP ISHEL strain White Runners, pure white eggers. 
; Eggs for hatching. Mrs. Lew Baldwin, Ipava, 
llnois. 





NDIAN Runner duck eggs, fine quality stock. 
: Fawn $1.00, White 21.50. T, R. Funk, Ottumwa, 
owa, 





AWN and White Indian Runner duck eggs—81, 15; 
$2.50, 50. Bertha Goodwin, Tracy, Iowa. 





URE bred Rouen duck eggs, $1.00 per 12. Isaac 
A. Anderson, Madrid, Iowa, 





N AMMOTH White Pekin duck eggs, 81.00 per 11. 
Ear! Bunnell, Fostoria, Iowa, 





GEESE. 
iggy geese eggs, 25 cents each. 
Davis, Humboldt, lowa, 





Mrs, J. J. 





MNOULOUSE geese eggs $2.00 for ten. Willis Shaw, 
Newton, Iowa. 





PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 





T UFF Rocks, 17 years a breeder. Eggs from 

choice, clear buff birds at $1.50 per 15, $2.75 per 
80, $4.00 per 50, $7.00 per 100. Good hatch and safe 
delivery guaranteed. M. E. Kraft. Box 62, Brook- 
lyn, Iowa. 





ARRED Rock eggs from five grand pens, cock- 

erel and pullet matings. Order direct from this 

advertisement. Price $1.00 per 15, $1.50 per 30. J.C. 
Fisher, Box W, McConnell, lil. 





HOICE B. P. Rock eggs. Twenty years breeding 
for eggs, size and markings. Rouen duck eggs, 
$1.00-11. Frank Rodhouse, Pleasant Hill, Ill. 


ery Rock eggs, O. K. strain. From pens $3.00 
perl5. Utility flock $4.00 per100. Mrs. Minnie 
McConaughy, Martelle, lowa. 








RADLEY strain Barred Rocks. Eggs $1.00 per 15, 
4.50 per hundred, W. W. Johnson, R. 5, Coun- 
cil Bluffs, lowa. 





ISHEL strain White Rock eggs, $1.50 per 15. 83.00 
per 50, $5.00 per 100. 8. H. Newell, Seaton, Ill. 


URE White Rocks, farm raised. Eggs, 100 for 
$8.50. Mrs. Wm. Clayton, Oakland, lowa. 








PLYMOUTH ROOMS. 


REODS ISLAND REDS. 





Barred Plymouth RockEges 


for hatchir ng from farm range flock headed by Brad- 
ley cockKerels; large, heavy boned, even barring. 
Eggs per 15-81.00, 50-$1.75, 50-€2.50, 100-4.00. Also MI. 
BK. turkey eges, Giant strain; large bone, stand- 
ard markings. Per setting of 11-$3.00. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. . 


L. S. Fisher & Son, Edgewood, la. 
WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCK EGGS 


Flock consists of 200 pullets selected from 600 and 
mated with 11 pound pure white cockerels. Prices 
$1.00 for 15, $2.00 for 30, $3.00 for 50, 35.00 for 100. 
Order from this ad. 

JAS. JENSEN & SONS, 





Newell, lowa 


ELM HILL FARM BARRED ROCKS 


“Weight With Quality” 
Eggs for hatching from special matings and 
from utility stock. Send for new mating list. 
J. E. GUODENOW, Maquoketa, lowa 


BARRED ROCK EGG6ES 


From choicest Bradley and Ringlet stock, direct 
from originators. Pens Nos. 1, 2 and 3, $10.00 per 15; 
range flock $1.50 per 15, $2.75 per #30; $3.75 per 45, 
$7.50 per 100. Send for mating list. 

COL. THEO. MARTIN, Bellevue. lowa 


5 good weights and 
Grandview Barred Rocks food fico pre 
for hatching $4.00 per 100 or $2.25 for 50. 

MRS. ED. WILLIAMS, R. 2, Kanawha, Iowa. 














ARRED Rock eggs for hatching, from Ringlet 

strain; both pullet and cockerel matings. Won 

3 firsts, 1 second and 1 third in one show. Cockerel- 

mating pullets daughters and granddaughters from 

$50.00 bird. Both matings equally well bred. $2.50 

to $5.00 setting: quantity way, 10% off. G. W. Rom- 
berg, Red Oak, lowa. 





\ 7HITE Plymouth Rock eggs from selected stock 

mated with extra good, large, cockerels, $1.00 
per 15, $5.00 per 100. We guarantee reasonably good 
hatch or duplicate order at + price. Can ship from 
Eldridge or Davenport. Clover Leaf Farm, Eldridge, 
Iowa. 





\*TRATER BROS., Monroe, Iowa, 36 years breeders 
\) of Barred Rocks of the laytng strain, with size 
and quality, from Chicago and New York prize win- 
ners. Eggs—15, $1.25; 30, $2.00; 100, $6.00. Special 
cockerel mating—15, 5.00. Eggs guaranteed fertile. 








YXTRA fine Barred Rock eggs, cockerel 
4 mating. Pens, 83 per 15; select range flock. $1 
per 15. $1.75 per 30, #5 per 100. Mating list free. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Alta Trease, Lynnville, lowa. 





WHllkz Plymouth Rock hens and pullets for sale, 
Eggs $1.50 per 15.2 per 80, $5 per 100; stock 

scoring up to94. Have won 18 premiums at poultry 

shows. White Rock Farm, R. 1, Griswold, Iowa. 





ONGDON’'S Barred Rocks, utility and beauty 

strain; $3000 invested; 146 acre farm; eggs from 

12 choice pens. Stock for sale. Booklet free. W. 
A. Congdon, Box C, Waterman, Illinols. 





Loy S Barred Plymouth Rock eggs now 15, 

$1.75; 30, $3.00; parcel post, prepaid; safe de- 
livery guaranteed. Finest matings 1 ever owned, 
Lafe D. Wright, Knoxville, lowa. 








ia mile to White View Poultry Farm. Snow 

hite Rocks, Fishel strain; large flock. Eggs, 
$2.00 thirty, $2.75 fifty, 85.00 hundred. Mrs. Claude 
Pugh, Menlo, Iowa. 





] ARRED Plymouth Rock eggs from breeding stock 
barred to the skin and good layers. #1.50 per 15, 
$2.75 per 30, $6.00 per 190. L. L. DeYoung, Sheldon, Ja. 





dest White Rock eggs delivered by insured 
parcel post. Won first pullet, third cockerel 
state fairontwoentries. RettaJohnson, Monroe, Ia. 





] INGLET strain prize winning Barred Rocks. 
Eggs @2 per 15, 85 for 45. Also pure bred Buff 
Paul Born, Elgin, Ill. 








W yandotte hens, $2 each. 


S.C. RHODE ISLAND REDS 


Tompkins straia. Write for descriptive circular. 


P. -H. THIEL, Renwick, Humboldt Co., lowa 


\¥TRONGLY fertile Single Comb Rhode Isiand Red 
) hatching eggs,$5.00 per hundred; from choice, 
even colored winter laying females headed by heavy 
boned, brilliant, dark males scoring 913-983. Mrs. 
P. O. Stone, Tipton, lowa, 








~ C. R.I. Reds. Eggs from selected hens, scored 
J. roosters, farm range. Breeding Reds eight 
years. $5.00 per 100, express prepaid. 8. J. Steddom, 
What Cheer, Iowa. 


pe RE bred Rhode Island Reds, both combs. Prize 

winning strain, excellent layers. Eggs $1.00 per 
” $5.00 per 100. Mrs. Laun, Riverdale Farm, Floyd, 
owa, 








C. Red eggs from fine stock. Prices reasonable. 
« Pekin duck eggs 81.00 foreleven. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Ash Delle Poultry Yards, Stout, Iowa. 





Pe bred Single Comb Rhode Island Reds, dark 
in color, free range flock. Hatching eggs, 75c 
per 15; $4 per 100. Nick Halbach, Stacyville, lowa. 





INGLE Comb Rhode Island Reds. Eggs for hatch- 
tO ing from great laying strain, $1.00 per 15, $5.00 
per 100. Write Edw. F. Beranek, Solon, lowa. 





T OSE Comb Rhode Island Reds. Good farm range 
stock, Eggs $1.00 for 15, $4.50 for 100. Mrs. 
Harlan Macy, Searsboro, lowa. 


ae from choice, big boned, dark colored 8. C. R. 
I. Reds, range flock; 50 for $2.00, 100 for $3.50. 
Shes. E. Bishop, Newton, lowa. 








ES ey Comb Rhode Island Red eggs, farm range— 
$1.00 for 15, $5.00 for 100, prepaid. John D. Roze- 
booin, Sioux Center, Iowa. 





 NGGS from big boned Rose Comb Reds, farm range 
$1.25 per 15, $3.00 per 50, $5.00 per 100. David 
Welle, Newton, Iowa. 


R C. Rhode Island Reds—O. K. strain. Eggs $2.50 
ve for30. Mrs. Edw. J. Kleinwort, Carpenter, Ia. 








‘NINGLE Comb Reds that are red—i5 eggs, $1; 100, 
$4. Willis Shaw, Poultry Judge, Newton, lowa. 


ORPINGTONS. 
QINGLE Comb White ‘Orpingtons, large birds an 
\ heavy layers. Our breeding stock was hatched 
from some of Owen Farms prize winners. Eggs $3 
peri5. We always guarantee satisfaction. Earl MJ 
Marston, Adrian, Minn. ‘ 





































UFF Orpington eggs from winners Davenpor 
Mt. Vernon. Three yards—$1.50, $2.00, $2.50, 15 
utility, 96.50 100. Fertility guaranteed, Bank refer 
ence. Roy Bulechek, Hills, lowa, 





C. BUFF Orpingtons a specialty. We raise ow 
i. winners. Eggs $6.00 per 100, prepaid, Writeu 
for order sheets. F. H. Schmadeke, Clarksville, Ia, Ta, 





~ INGLE Comb White Orpingtons exclusively. Coo! 
LY and Kellerstrass strains. Eggs—i5, $1.25; 100: 
$5.00. Mrs. Floyd Mathews, » Stockport, lowa. 








‘INGLE Comb White Orpingtons. Eggs for hatch’ 
‘ ing and baby’chicks from choice thoroughbred 
Mrs. Lew Baldwin, R. ht., Ipava, Ill. 


( 





S C. BUFF Orpingtons. Guaranteed fertile eggq 
« from choice farm range flock; 15, $1.00; 10@ 
$5.00. E. D. Hamann, Persia, lowa. 


. 





INGLE Comb Boff Orpington eggs, farm range 
i beautiful buff, $1.25 per 15, $5.00 per 100. M 
Jess Rambo, Clarksville, lowa. 





T UFF Orpingtons, Buff Leghorns. Fine laying 
strain. Eggs 75c per 15, $4.00 per 100. Mrs. = 
Dwyer, Silex, Mo. 





QINGLE Comb Buff Orpington eggs, $1.00 per set 
b ting; $4.50 per hundred. J. A. Neville, Diag 
onal, lowa. f 





} UFF Orpingtons—big, blocky, buff to the skin 
$1.50 per setting, $6.00 per 100; special mating 
$3.00. Mrs. M. B. Chafee, R. 3, Dows, Iowa. 





. C. BUFF Orpingtons—great laying strain. Feri 
i. $1.00 per 15, 4c each for 50 or more. Fred 
Antwerp, Lohrville, lowa, 





S C. BUFF Orpington eggs, farm range, $1.25 pé 
setting, $5.00 per hundred. Mrs. John Mitter 
R. 1, Kirkman, lowa. 





_ 

wa Orpington eggs, 50-$2.50; 100-84.00. B¢ 
lected pen, 15-82.00. Mrs. Ernest Hollatz, § 
Ansgar, Iowa. i 





HODE Island Reds either comb, exhibition or 
utility eggs. "red Weiss, Shenandoah, lowa. 






INGLE Comb Buff Orpington eggs, farm range; 
100, $4; 15,81. V.H. Conner, Clarksville, lows 





C. R. I. Red eggs, $4.00 per 100; setting, 75c; range 
e flock. Geo. P. Scott, R. 1, Batavia, lowa. 





oe from pure Single Comb Buff Orpington, 
4 Mrs. Chas. Hinkley, Cameron, Missourt. 





. C. R. I. Red eggs for hatching, $5.00 per 100. Mrs. 
OO. W.E. Summerville, Manning, lowa. 





— 
‘INGLE Comb White Orpington eggs for hatchin, 
\) J. H. Hartshorn, Traer, lowa. 








T OSE Comb Reds. Baby chicks l5e each. Ida 
Harrison, Armstrong, lowa, 








LEGHORNS. 
EGGS—15, $1.00; 30, 


eee 
S.C, BROWN LEGHORNS £05,910: 


$3.00. S. J. GARDNER, Russell, lowa. 








ie CHICKS—High class Single Comb 
White Leghorns $10.00 per 100. Eggs $4.00. 
EGGLAND HATCHERY, Box W, Mt. Vernon, lowa. 








Ww" HI : E Orpington eggs for sale from f fine stoc; 
{rs. A. R. Stickle, Macomb, III. 











WYANDOTTES. 





Q! LVER LACED W VANDOTTE EGG 
\ 15 for #1, 45 for $2.50, 100 for 85. Twenty-sev 
years a breeder. O. M. HE ALY. Muscatine, lowa, 








ee 
QILVE wR LACED WY AN DOTTE EGG 
N for hatching, $1.00 per 15 or $5.00 per hundre 
G. H. BURGE, Mt. Vernon, lowa. 





|] OSE Comb White Leghorn eggs from_ pure, 
healthy stock, 85 per 100, #1 per setting; shipped 


in ship safe boxes. Wm. F. Thompson, Colo, lowa. 








Cc. White Leghorns. Perfect eggs from extra 
e laying strain; well packed—15, 75c; 50, $2.00; 100, 
$3.25. MRS. R. V. SCOTT, Calamus, lowa. 





NINGLE Comb White Leghorn eggs for hatching 
from Cypher’s heavy egg strain 15 for $1.25, 100 
for 34.00. Jas. McKenzie, Malta, Ill. 





S C. BROWN Leghorn eggs—50, $2.00; 100, $3.50. 
tO. Colored Muscovy duck eggs, $1.50 per setting. 
Mrs. John Erickson, Kirkman, lowa. 





INGLE Comb White Leghorns, bred for utility. 
Eggs $5.00 for 100, $9.00 for 200, $12.00 for 300. 
E. Mohler, Plattsburg, Mo. 


NHO'CE S. C. White Leghorn eggs, fifteen one 
J dollar, one hundred four dollars. Evergreen 
Hill Farm, Northwood, lowa. 








Ww TE Plymouth Rock PERS. Halbach’s extra 
good laying strain, $1.! 50 per 15; baby chicks, 
18c. W. F. Naffziger. Deer Creek, Il. 





UFF Rocks; large boned, golden Buffs. Eggs $1 
15; $5-100. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. Wil- 
liam Guynn, Charles City, lowa. 





RADLEY’S Barred Rock eggs. 
pen two—15, #1.50: range—100, $3.00. 
Collins, Mt. Pleasant, lowa. 


Pen one—15, $2.50; 
Mrs. E. W. 





A gem S Imperial Ringlet Barred Rocks di- 
rect. Eggs $1.50 per 15. Send for mating list. 
Grace Coon, Ames, lowa. 





} ARRED Rock eggs. Yards headed by males scor- 
ing to 923, 15-81.00, 50-82.75, 100-84.50. Everett 
Hardin, Knoxville, lowa. 





. bred de ge WP A dg aa Rocks lay and 
pay; $1.25 for 15 eggs. E. Van Zandt, Fair 
Ground Station, Des Goine 8. 





UFF Rock eggs. Extra good color and layers. 
$4.50 per 100, $2.50 per 50, $1.50 per 30. J. P. 
Mousel, | Bancroft, Iowa. 





i ARRED Rock eggs. $5.00 per hundred. Flock 
headed by fine scored cockerels. Clemise Hol- 
land, Hamilton, I]. 





er from Barred Rocks, Bradley strain, bred to 
lay—15, $1.00; 50, 62.50; 100, $4.00. Mrs. R. A. 
Smith, Allison, lowa. 





ARRED Rocks, scored cockerels, farm range. 
Eggs, $3.50 hundred. Mrs. E. J. Williams, Bir- 
mingham, lowa. 





ARRED Rocks, Bradley strain; cockerel matings. 
Eggs #4.00 per hundred, Mrs. Nelson Havens, 
Linby, Iowa. 


ARRED—30, $1.50; 100, $4.00, White—30, $1.50. 
Prize winning strain. Mrs. Paulson, R. 5, Har- 
lan, Iowa. 








UFF Rock eggs for hatching from farm raised 
thoroughbreds. Mrs. Geo. F. Graham, Ipava, Ill. 


UFF Rocks that are buff—15 eggs, $1; 100, #4. 
B Willis Shaw, Poultry Judge, Newton, Iowa. 








U ag Rock eggs from two choice pens, $1.50 per 15. 
Bro . Stow, Dolliver, lowa. 





ARTRIDGE Rock eggs from good layers, 15-$2.00. 
Geo. F. White, Berwick, lowa. 





ARRED Rock eggs from good stock for sale. 
B*s Nat. A. Owens, Traer, lowa. 





J HITE Rock eggs from good layingstrain. D.L. 
\ Graham, Parkersburg, Iowa. 





ARRED Plymouth Rock eggs for hatching, $1.25 
B per setting. Baby chicks 12c each, Emmet 
Eldridge. Sac City, Iowa. 





INGLE Comb Brown Leghorns, Extra m6. pure 
\) bred. all single comb. Eggs—50, $1.75. J. A. 
Penn, Alta, Iowa. 





OSE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs—heavy laying 
) strain—50 for $2.00, 100 for $3.50. Harry Pfander, 
Clarinda, Iowa, 





T UFF Leghorns, Single Comb, farm range—30 eggs 
$1.50, 50 #2.00, 100$3.50. Adelia Hillman, Lock- 
ridge, lowa. 





INGLE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs from select 
birds; 100, 83.50. Mrs. Amos Bonnett, Birming- 
ham, Iowa. 





} OSE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs from fine select- 
ed flock, $3.50 per 100. Mrs. L. A. Hodsdon, 
Clarksville, Jowa. 





R Cc. W. Leghorn eggs for sale, 15 for $1.00, 50 for 
$2.50, 100 for¢4. E. O. Armstrong, Walnut, Ia. 





OSE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs, $3.50 per 100, 15 
for 81. J. W. Wilson, R.5, Marshalltown, Iowa, 





100 SINGLE Comb White Leghorn or Rhode 
Island eggs, $2.30. Kalix Farm, Madrid, la. 





S C. W. Leghorn eggs, 75c per 15. Special prices on 
incubator lots. Mrs. H. F. Olerich, Rolfe, Ia. 





[ge ey C. Brown and White Leghorns and Rhode 
Island Reds. Cyril Jarvis, Russellville, Ind. 





INGLE Comb White and Brown Leghorns. Eggs 
$3.00 per 100. Barker Bros., Indianola, lowa. 





OSE Comb White Leghorn egits—15, $1.00; 100, 
$5.00. Frank Snyder, Ogden, lowa. 





OSE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs, $3.00 per 100. 
208s Knight, Clarksville, Iowa. 


INGLE Comb Danish White Leghorn eggs, 15-¢1.50. 
Geo. F. White, Berwick, Iowa. 








OSE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs $3.50 per 100. 
Duane Mason, Early, lowa. 





C. White Leghorns. Choice eggs #3.00 per hun- 
« dred. Geo. Gaul, Tipton, Iowa. 





TURKEYS. 





GGS from large flock of high scoring Mammoth 
Bronze turkeys, $2.25 for 9. Guy M. Efnor, 
Monroe, Iowa. 


OURBON Red turkey eggs, ten for $3.00. Clemise 
Holland, Hamilton, Ill. 


V HITE Holland turkeys, pure bred. Eggs $3.00 
foril. Mra, Edw. J. Kleinwort, Carpenter, la. 











F. M. Bronze turkey eggs from prize winning steck. 
Nettie Lee Davis, Hume, Missouri. 





B. turkey eggs 25c each. Pearl guinea ees So 
+ each. Mrs. B. F. Herr, Ainsworth, low 















































QNow Flake White Wyandotte eggs—100, $6.00; € 
83.50; 15, $1.25. Great winter layers; Fish 
strain. Guarantee nine chicks from asetting or ref 
at half price. Quietdale Farms, R. 2, Kellerton, I 


r 





NILVER Wyandottes—Warter’s egg laying strain 
\ good payers and layers. Improve your flof 
cheap—eggs one dollar for fifteen. G. W. Hunté 
Barnes City, lowa. 





White Wyandotte eggs for $1.00, fit 
$2.50. Also Black Cochin Bantams. Satisfa 
tion guaranteed. Ash Delle Poultry Yards, Stout, } 





act asic tinidnellincihiaasiinsdlaielioedecatasrsaketieethieaiinatsiliaai 
po RE bred White Wyandotte eggs for hatchi# 

good laying strain, 75c per 15, 4.50 per100. M 
E. J. Newcomer, Cleghorn, lowa. 
QI VER Wyandottes. Choice cockerels: eggs 4 
N hatching. Write for description. Mrs. A. 
Palmer, State Center, Iowa, 


a 





‘ILVER Laced Wyandottes exclusively. Good fai 
N range eggs for hatching, $1.00 per 15, $4.00 1 
E. O. Dyvig, Stanhope, lowa, 








Ww: E Wyandotte eggs for setting, from hf 
class, Well selected farm range flock, $4.00 5 
100. Joe Tennyson, Clarksville, lowa. 





qm ICE selected White Wyandotte eggs for baté 
/ Ing, $1.50 per 15, $3.00 per 50, $5.00 per 100. B. 
Peterson, Avoca, lowa, 





\ YHITE Wyandotte eggs from pure white bir, 
$1.25 per 15, $5.00 per 100. Mrs. Geo. Sanbo 
Menlo, Iowa. 





WwW Wyandottes exclusively (Fishel strati 
50 eggs for $2.00. W. B. Danforth, Lid 
Cedar, lowa. 





Wier: Wyandotte eggs, carefully selected, $f 
per 15, #6 per 100. John Smoley, Marengo, | 





Eggs-—100, 


at YJ HITE Wyandottes, choice birds. 
Mrs. T. Householder, Newell, 


50, $3; 15, $1. 





V 7 HITE Wyandotte eggs for hatching—15, $1; 1 
$5. Mrs. Ralph Lytle, R.4, Washington, Iov 





\ 7 HITE Wyandotte eggs from prize winners— 
$1.00; 100, $4.00. Ethel Shaw, Newton, Io1 





Wi, Wyandotie eggs for hatching—15, $1.00; 1 
5.00. Mrs. J. H. Kral, Box 466, Vail, Lowa. 





\HOICE White Wyandotte eggs. High gri 
J stock. Mrs. John Wood, Monroe, Iowa. 


SILVER Laced Wyandottes. Pullets and eg 
utility stock. C. E. Courter, Allendale, Ill. 








YOLDEN Laced Wyandotte eggs from prize w 
XZ ners. H.C. Moeller, R. 1, Wheeler, I!1. 





\ = Wyandotte eggs, two dollars per fifty., 
. Jacobson, Madrid, Iowa. 





UFF Wyandotte eggs from choice stock; 100, 
Geo. De Yoe, Mason City, lowa. 





ILVER Laced Wyandotte eggs, 1.00 per 15. & 
H. B. Hammond, Clarence, lowa. 





ILVER Wyandotte eggs, 15 $1.00, 45 83.00, 100 8 
Victor Felter, De Soto, lowa. 





DOGS. 


2 Imported Scotch Collie Bitch Pu 


6 months old forsale. Finest working stock. 5S! 
by winner sheep dog trials English Koyal Show. 
valuable for sheep herding and similar farm we 
$50 each. 

Briergate Kennels, 





Deerfield, Illin: 





Please mention this paper when writi 
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Hearts and Homes 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry 
Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to Hearts 
and Homes readers are welcome. If preferred. name 
of writer will not be published. Address all inquir- 
fes and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, 
Waliaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 


Arbor Day—April 23 


Most of us have been attracted by 
a beautiful tree or shrub, and wished 
we, too, had had the forethought to 
plant a similar tree or shrub which 
might now be beautifying our grounds. 
Arbor Day is to remind us of the need 
for the beauty of trees and shrubs, 
that we may plant them for the years 
that are to come. Governors of the 
. various states try to get us to plant 
' the trees which will be “growing while 
we are sleeping,” by setting aside one 
day in the year for the planting—a day 
when school children may buy at 
wholesale prices, and have them de- 
livered at the schoolhouse, not only 
for the school-yard, but for the home 
grounds well. Nothing improves 
the looks of a farm more than trees; 
to say nothing of the value of the wind- 
break afforded by the right kind of a 
This year let us all plan to 
add to the value and beauty of our 
places by planting these leafy friends. 
As Walt Mason says: 
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“To be in line with worthy folk, 
You soon must plant an elm or oak, 
A beech or maple fair to see, 

A single or a double tree.” 


Arbor Day varies with the states and 
climates. This year the governor has 
































designated Friday, April 23d, as 
Arbor Day in Iowa. Every person 
should help the schol children to 


fx plan a suitable program, to include the 
et planting of trees, vines and shrubs. 
@; Most farmers have a surplus of one or 


# ing up small fruits and hollyhocks, and 
Be letting rhubarb become root-bound, 
me take them up carefully, and send to 
iy the schoolhouse for Arbor Day, to be 
e+ either exchanged, or sold for a small 
sum for the benefit of the school, or as 
mia fund to fix up the cemetery? The 
iefarmers should make Arbor Day a day 
sa that will be worth while to their fami- 
ae lies and the community. 


What to Eat 


An Iowa lady, referring to the arti- 
“Poisoning by Process of Food,” 





we could have a series of 
‘articles by the Kansas doctor, who 
said that we did not live right. I, for 
mone, would be glad to follow his teach- 
“ings no doubt we do not know food 
Bavalues as we should. Let him tell us 
mothe right way to cook and live. I have 
Jong looked for such teachings, and 
mam always ready to learn a better 
eWay.” 

7’ In discussing the question of what 
“to eat, we come right up against a 
subject which many country women 
sthink is outside of their province— 
feoure food laws. The woman who 
m ‘wants to feed her family properly must 
by reading the labels on pre- 


“I wish 


> pegzin 


+rared food products and learning what 
77,0 buy to get the best food value for 
seer money. Economy does not mean 


Yeutting down expenditures so much as 
¢4xpending money in the way that will 
ajurchase the best values. The knowl- 
£5 

edge of our grandmothers covered the 
are of the whole beef, hog, or venison 
‘which our grandfathers butchered or 
shot, and our knowledge should cover 
he comparative cost and nutritive val- 
vies of different cuts of the animal, as 
svell as an understanding of the prin- 
ciples involved in the preparation of 
he meat, whether long, slow cooking, 
mor quick broiling, is the desirable way 
vaf preparing the main dish of the 
oneal. 





’ Our ancestors bought their knowl- 
* * : 

ddge of best ways and methods by 
_adheir own experience; we are more 


fortunate, in that the government has 
.one to great pains and expense to 
~*rovide us with the results of experi- 
+ nce gained through others. Those 


*ho are really desirous to learn the 
rinciples of nutrition, and what to 


fat, should send for the following bul- 
-otins, which are furnished without 
+ harge, on request to the Department 
taf Agricultural Publications, Washing- 
4on, D. C.: No. 142, Principles of Nu- 
«ition and the Nutritive Value of 
‘ 


i, 


Bag more fruits. Why not, instead of plow- | 
i. 





Food; No. 74, Milk as Food; No. 85, 
Fish as Food; No. 93, Sugar as Food; 


No. 121, Beans, Peas and Other Le- 
zumes as Food; No. 128, Eggs and 
Their Uses as Food; No. 182, Poultry 


as Food; No. 34, Meats, Composition 


and Cooking; Circular No. 4., Food 
Nutrients and Food Economy; Circu- 


lar No. 46, The Functions and Uses of 
Food. 

The following notes on a lecture on 
“The Food Factor in War,” delivered 
at the Institute of Hygiene, in London, 
by Doctor Gastineau Earle, recently, is 
worthy of careful study by the farm 
housekeeper whose husband’s work is 


of such a character that he can use 
with advantage practically the same 
ration as is required by soldiers on 


the march or exposed in the trenches: 

“Doctor Gastineau Earle said that 
the soldier’s diet must contain the re- 
quisite amount of energy producing 
and body building material, and must 
be varied, fresh, based on national 
habit, and easy of transport. The basis 
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The Orphan Pig and His Friends. 








of the British ration was fresh meat, 
one and one-fourth pounds, and bread, 
one and one-fourth pounds. To these 
were added sugar, two and one-half 
ounces; oat meal, two ounces; jam, 
four ounces; bacon, two ounces; 
cheese, two ounces; vegetables, two 
ounces; tea and salt. The ration, com- 
pared with that of other armies, con- 
tained more of practically everything 
but bread, and it was especially rich 
in fat and sugar. Each man carried a 
reserve ration sufficient for three days, 


made up of concentrated foods:  Bis- 
cuits, eight ounces; sugar, three 


ounces; bacon, four ounces; chocolate, 
three ounces; cheese, four ounces, and 
tea. This ration was used when the 
men were cut off from usual supplies. 
An emergency ration was also carried, 
consisting of Plasmon and chocolate.” 





Ten Resolutions for Your 


Mother 


We reprint the following from an 
exchange, as a good set of resolutions 
for any home-keeper to adopt: 


“Recognizing that the health and 
happiness of my family depend large- 


ly on myself as the home-maker, I am 
resolved: 

“That I will guard my own health 
and nerve force in every possible way. 

“That every member of my family, 
including myself, shall have the prop- 
er amount of fresh air in our home. 

“That I will do my housework in 
properly ventilated rooms, and allow 
myself at least one hour of outdoor ex- 
ercise daily. 

“That I will recuperate my physical 
and nervous strength by lying down at 
least half an hour each day. 

“That I will conserve my health by 


sitting down at my work whenever 
this is possible. 
“That I will simplify the dishes 


served on my table. 

“That I will place safety first by 
knowing the source of our ice and milk 
supply, by demanding good drainage 
from my house, and by fighting flies 
and mosquitoes. 

“That I will join hands with my 
neighbors in fighting conditions which 
imperil the health and hygiene of the 
individual family and the community. 

“That I will give a little time each 
day to the intelligent study of child 
life, the care and feeding of infants, 
diet for older children, discipline, and 
the formation of good habits. 

“That in another year I will have 
better health, a better home, and bet- 
ter children, because I have lived up 
to these resolutions.” 
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WHY BOBBY COON WASHES HIS FOOD 


(BY THORNTON W. BURGESS) 


“Now old Mother Nature is, as you all 


know, very, very wise, oh, very wise in- 


deed! One of the first laws she made 
the world was young is that every 
thing shall for what it has, 
harder it works, fhe stronger it 
shall grow. So when Old Mother Nature 
how fat lazy and selfish old 


King Bear was getting, and how fat and 


when 
living work 
and the 


saw and 


lazy and dishonest his cousin, Mr. Coon, 
was becoming, she determined that they 
should be taught a lesson which they 
would remember for ever and ever and 
ever. 

“First she proclaimed that old King 
Bear should be king no longer, and no 
more need the little folks of the Green 


Forest and the little people of the Green 


Meadows bring him tribute. 
“Now when old Mother Nature made 
this proclamation, old King Bear was 


fast asleep. It was just on the edge of 
winter, and he had picked out a nice, 
warm cave with a great pile of leaves for 
a bed. Old Mother Nature peeped in at 
him. He was snoring, and _ probably 
dreaming of more good things to eat. ‘If 
he is to be king no longer, there is no 
use in waking him now,’ said old Mother 
Nature to herself, ‘he is so fat and so 


stupid. He shall sleep until gentle Sister 
South Wind comes in the spring to kiss 
away the snow and ice. Then he shall 


waken with a lean stomach and a great 
appetite, and there shall be none to feed 
him.’ 

“Now old Mother Nature always has 
a warm heart, and she was very fond of 
30obby Coon’s grandfather a_ thousand 
times removed. So when she saw what 
a selfish glutton and thief he had become 
she decided to put him to sleep just as 
she had old King Bear. But first she 
would teach Mr. Coon that stolen food 
is not the sweetest. 

“So old Mother Nature found 
tender, juicy corn just in the milk, which 
Mr. Coon had stolen from old King Bear. 
Then she went down on the Green Mea- 
dows where the wild mustard grows, and 
gathering a lot of this she rubbed the 
juice into the corn and then put it back 
where Mr. Coon had left it. 

“Now I have told you that it was night 
when Mr. Coon had his stolen feasts, for 
he wanted no one to see him. So no one 
was there when he took a great bite of 
the tender, juicy corn old Mother Nature 
had put back for him. Being greedy and 


some 





a glutton, he swallowed the first mouth- 
ful before he had fairly tasted it, and 
took a second, and then stich a time as 
there was on the edge of the Green For- 


est! Mr. Coon rolled over and over with 
both of his fore paws clasped over his 
stomach, and groaned and groaned and 
groaned. He had rubbed his eyes, and 


of course had got mustard into them and 
could not see. He waked up all the little 
Green Forest folk who sleep through the 
night, as good people should, and they 
all gathered around to see what was the 
matter with Mr. Coon. 

“Finally old Mother Nature came to 
his relief and brought him some water. 
Then she led him to hig home in the 
great hollow in the big chestnut tree, 
and when she had seen him curled up in 
a tight little ball among the dried leaves 
she put him into the long sleep as she 
had old King Bear, 

“In the spring, when gentle Sister 
South Wind kissed away all the snow and 
ice, old King Bear, who was king no 
longer, and Mr. Coon awoke, and both 
were very thin, and both were very hun- 
ery, oh, very, very hungry indeed. Old 
King Bear, who was king no longer, was 
not the least mite fussy about what he 
had to eat, but ate gladly any food he 
could find. 

“But Mr. Coon remembered the burn- 
ing of his stomach and mouth and could 
not forget it. So whenever he found 
anything to eat, he first took it to the 
Laughing Brook or the Smiling Pool and 
washed it very carefully, lest there be 
some mustard on it. 

“And ever since that long ago time, 
when the world was young, the Coon 
family has remembered that experience 
of Mr. Coon, who was second cousin to 
old King Bear, and that is why Bobby 
Coon washes his food, travels about at 
night, and sleeps all winter,” concluded 
Grandfather Frog, fixing his great goggly 


eyes on a foolish green fly headed his 
way. 

“Oh, thank you, thank you, Grand- 
father Frog,’ cried the Merry Little 


Breezes as they danced away over thu 
Green Meadows. But one of them slipped 
back long enough to get behind the fool- 
ish green fly and biow him right up to 
Grandfather Frog’s big lily-pad. 

“Chug-a-rum!”’ said Grandfather Frog, 
smacking his lips. 

(Next week’s story will tell us of the 
busy day that the Merry Little Breezes 
had.) 
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“Steady Eating’’ 


Your children need the condensed digestible 
nourishment in pure white flour bread! 


To build a strong muscular framework and 
furnish the energy for work and play~—give 
them white bread—the staff of life: the food 
that is 2// good. Your grocer has ‘‘Occident’’ 
—the best milling of the best grains that grow. 
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A Religious Man With Murder 
in His Heart 
(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 


son for May 2, 1915. I Samuel, 19; 
printed, I Samuel, 19:1-12.) 

“And Saul spake to Jonathan his 
son, and to all his servants, that they 
should slay David. But Jonathan, 
Saul’s son, delighted much in David. 
(2) And Jonathan told David, saying, 
Saul my father seeketh to slay thee; 
now therefore, I pray thee, take heed 
to thyself in the morning, and abide in 
a secret place, and hide thyself: (3) 
and I will go out and stand beside my 
father in the field where thou art, and 
I will commune with my father of 
thee; and if I see aught, I will tell 
thee. (4) And Jonathan spake good 
of David unto Saul his father, and said 
unto him, Let not the king sin against 
his servant, against David; because he 
hath not sinned against thee, and be- 
cause his works have been to thee- 
ward very good: (5) for he put his life 
in his hand, and smote the Philistine, 
end Jehovah wrought a great victory 
for all Israel: and thou sawest it, and 
didst rejoice: wherefore then wilt thou 
sin against innocent blood, to slay 
PDevid without a cause? (6) And Saul 
hearkened unto the voice of Jonathan: 
and Saul sware, As Jehovah liveth, he 


shell not be put to death. (7) And 
Jonathan called David, and Jonathan 
showed him all those things. And 


Jonathan brought David to Saul, and 
» was in his presence, as beforetime. 
*) And there was war again: and Da- 
d 


he 
(s 
vi 
ti 
( 


went out, and fought the Philis- 
nes, and stew them with a _ great 
ughter: and they fled before him. 


) And an evil spirit from Jehovah 
as upon Saul, as he sat in his house 
with his spear in his hand: and David 
wos playing with his hand. (10) And 
Saul sought to smite David even to 
the wall with the spear; but he slipped 


ewey out of Saul’s presence, and he 
smote the spear into the wall: And 
David fled, and escaped that night. 


(11) And Saul sent messengers unto 
David’s house, to watch him, and to 
siay him in the morning; and Michal, 
David’s wife, told him, saying, If thou 
save not thy life tonight, tomorrow 
thou wilt be slain. (12) So Michal let 
David down through the window; and 
he went, and fled, and escaped.” 
Several years have passed, and a 
rood many things have happened since 
the events recorded in the last lesson. 
David was then the conqueror of Goli- 
ath, and everyone admired him, even 
Ving Saul, but especially Jonathan, 
who took him from the battlefield to 
lis own tent and formed an attach- 
ment for him which was both faithful 
lasting. David then appears to 
have gone home and devoted himself 
io musie and poetry, possibly attend- 


end 


ing one of Samuel’s schools of the 
prophets, in which music seems to 
linve been a leading feature. 


In the meantime, those close to Saul 
chserved that there was something the 
matter with him. They didn’t under- 
stand it. If he lived now, the doctors 

uld probably call him a neurasthen- 

At any rate, he was not himself. 
here is nothing wrong with him phy- 
sically. Therefore it must be mental, 

t he is not insane. They said: “An 
©vil spirit from Jehovah troubles him.” 

d that was true; but the evil spirit 
the conscience which the Lord 

to every man, and if we are 

etermined not to okey it, it is about 

e most uncomfortable thing a man 
can possibly have about him. 

They did not know as much about 
saul as we do. They regarded him es 

great warrior and every inch a king 

~and so he was. They knew him as 

very religious man. We know him 
“S a religious man whose religion was 
cf the letter rather than of the spirit. 
hey knew there had been trouble be- 
iween him and Samuel, for Samuel no 
longer came to see him. We don’t 
now how much of the real cause of 
this difference was public. Naturally 
his court would stand by Saul. They 
would say: If a man is to be king, 
why should he be tied to the apron- 
Strings of the preacher? If he is to be 


yes 





general of the army, the defender of 
the people, wky should he be under 
orders of a man who never studied war 
and never really fought a battle? Saul 
probably felt about Samuel as the 
Khedive of Egypt did when he had to 
obey Kitchener, or as Kitchener would 
feel if he had to consult with the 
archbishop of Canterbury or Lloyd 
George, in planning a campaign. And 
yet Saul had a conscience, and it told 
him he should obey the prophet of the 
Lord; and he did not want to do it. 
That’s the trouble with a good many 
people besides Saul. He had been told 
by Samuel, in all probability privately, 
and he believed it, that a man outside 
his family should succeed him as king, 
and his dynasty should not continue. 
He had never heard of anyone being 
appointed his successor. No one as 
yet claimed the kingship; but he knew 
that in due time his rival and succes- 
sor would appear. (You will observe 
that when David was anointed by 
Samuel, there was nothing said about 
his being anointed as king.) 

All this troubled Saul. He, of course, 
could not say anything about it. His 
courtiers thought it a case of nerves, 
and that music would divert his mind. 
They suggested Jesse’s youngest son, 
a well-known poet~ and musician of 
fine address, and a brave warrior as 
well. Saul sent for him, and under the 
spell of his music and poetry, Saul was 
for a time himself again. David is now 
at court. He has a firm friend in Jon- 
athan. The officers were with him, for 
every brave man admires bravery— 
whether in friend or foe. Saul sends 
him on errands of state, difficult and 
dangerous, and David proves himself 
to be not merely a poet, musician and 
soldier, but a prudent counselor and 
successful diplomat. He behaves wise- 
ly. Saul finds him a very useful man, 
and makes him captain of his body- 
guard, of the six hundred; and for a 
wonder, David escapes the jealousy 
common among army officers. He is a 
popular man at headquarters, which 
we assume to be at Gibeah. Every- 
thing is going on well now. 

Women of all ages of the world have 
sung the praises of the brave. In their 
villages they sang of Saul and David, 
the heroes of the day. It apparently 
was the custom, as on the entry of the 
ark into Jerusalem long afterwards, 
for one band of singers to sing one 
line, and another to sing the response. 
One band would sing: “Saul hath 
slain his thousands,” and another, pos- 
sibly composed of the younger women, 
would respond: “And David his ten 
thousands.” This would be natural 
enough, for young men have always 
been the favorites of the girls. Saul, 
instead of laughing at it and saying: 
Of course the young fellow is always 
the favorite!—was peeved. 

Then it occurred to him that prob- 
ably this was the coming king; “and 
Saul eyed David from that day,” that 
is, suspected him and could see no 
good in him. Is it possible ever for a 
jealous man or woman to see anything 
good in a rival? As he brooded over 
it, he appeared to have another spell 
of his malady, and they sent for David 
to quiet him. David’s music no longer 
soothed Saul, while the sight of him 
rendered him furious, and in his rage 
he threw his javelin at the singer, try- 
ing to pin him to the wall with it. 

Saul now became afraid of David. 
He removes him from his position as 
captain of the body-guard, and makes 
him captain over a regiment. David 
behaves still more wisely than before. 
He is the idol of the soldiers, and Saul 
becomes more and more afraid of him. 
He now becomes diplomatic. He had 
promised to give his oldest daughter, 
Merab, to the man who would slay Go- 
liath. Possibly Merab felt that David 
was not suited to her position; pos- 
sibly David thought best not to claim 
2 fulfillment of the promise. Saul now 
openly advocates the marriage, but 
adds that he must, in addition to slay- 
ing Goliath, take the lead in fighting 
the Lord’s battles, the idea being that 
the Philistines would put him out of 
the way. David says that his family 
is not of sufficient importance for him 
to be son-in-law of a king, but he evi- 
dently intended to accept the propo- 











sition in time. When the time came, 
Saul had given her to the son of a 
very rich man east of the Jordan, pos- 
sibly hoping that he would put David 
out of the way, or at least that it 
would make a quarrel between them. 

Saul now finds that his second 
daughter, Michal, is in love with Da- 
vid, and he renews his proposition. As 
David did not rise to the bait, he has 
his courtiers feel him out, and urge 
him to accept the king’s offer. David 
is not rich enough to give the dowry 
for a princess. He is a poor man. 
Finally it is suggested that the king 
does not want any money, that he just 
wants David to kill a hundred Philis- 
tines in private combat, his secret 
thought being that he would be put 
out of the way. David accepts the 
proposition, pays the dowry, and the 
marriage takes place. He is now on 
the first step to the throne. 

Naturally Saul, now that he is his 
son-in-law, is more afraid of David 
than ever. He sees that the Lord is 
indeed with him, and that everything 
he does to beat this young fellow only 
lifts him up. Another war with the 
Philistines ensues, and David now be- 
comes the real leader, and behaves 
himself more wisely than any of the 
officers in Saul’s army. Next Saul evi- 
dently gives order to his generals that 
David must be put out of the way. 
Michal really loves David, and takes 
his part against her father. Jonathan 
warns David of his father’s intentions, 
and advises him to hide where he can 
overhear his plea for his friend. With 
all his faults, Saul really loved Jona- 
than, and took him into his inmost 
counsels. Jonathan openly takes Da- 
vid’s part against his father, but tells 
him that in pursuing David he is sin- 
ning against him, that his son-in-law 
had done him no harm, that he had in 
fact saved his life in fighting Goliath, 
and that through him the Lord had 
wrought a great deliverance, that Saul 
himself saw it and _ rejoiced, that 
there was no reason for this persecu- 
tion, and that he was simply trying to 
slay an innocent man. The better na- 
ture of Saul prevailed. He not only 
promised, but confirmed it with 
oath, and David goes back to court. 

There is another battle with 
Philistines. David takes the leading 
part in it, and returns with greater 
honors than before. Naturally, Saul 
becomes more jealous and angry, and 
again tries to pin David to the wall 
with his javelin. David flees to his 


home. Saul puts a guard around the 
house. Michal tells David that he will 


surely be killed, if he does not get 
away in the night. She lets him down 
through the window. He’ escapes and 
goes to see his old friend Samuel, at 
Ramah. Samuel and he retire to Nai- 
oth, or the students’ quarters in Ra- 
mah. Micah takes the family god, 
makes a dummy of it, puts it in the 
bed, covers it with the clothes, and the 
messengers find it when they come to 
slay David. (It is singular that, not- 
withstanding all that Samuel*had said 
about the worship of .false gods, the 
daughter of the king had a household 
god.) She was apparently taken be- 
fore Saul. We are not surprised that 
she does some square lying. I wonder 
how many women will not stretch the 
truth to save the life of a husband or 
lover, and feel justified in it? Sha 
told a story that Saul was quite ready 
to believe: that David had threatened 
her life unless she let him go. (How 
easy it is to believe a lie about a man 
we hate or a woman of whom we are 
jealous.) 

Saul sends a company to arrest Da- 
vid at Naioth. in fact, three different 
companies; and they are evidently 
awed by the religious fervor that per- 
vades this school of the prophets. 
Then Saul goes himself. His behavior 
there is quite in keeping with his real 
character; for in some respects he was 
not only not a bad man, but an admir- 
able character. He was brave, a real 


patriot. Except in the case of David, 
we never read of his deserting a 
friend. When he was under good in- 


fluences, he was a good man, just as 
some of the rest of us are: but when 
he got to thinking about himself and 
his fancied wrongs, his conscience all 
the time telling him he was to blame 
and in the wrong, and he refusing to 
obey it, then all that is unholy and 
wicked comes out, just as it does in 
us. We have all seen people capable 
of noble aspirations and noble deeds, 
when associated with people of high 
ideals, but when jealous of a rival, 
losing self-control completely, and ca- 
pable of any meanness. We can readily 
understand why David and Jonathan 
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became devoted friends and remained 
so. Both were brave men, both patri- 
ots, ready to do any service for their 
country. Both were truly religious 
men. It is to Jonathan’s great credit 
that while standing staunchly by his 
friend, he stood by his father even to 
the bitter end. 

What shall we learn from this les- 
son? First, that the only safe thing 
for anyone to do is to follow the teach- 
ings of his conscience. Second, that 
about the worst thing any man can 
think about is himself. When Saul 
was not thinking about his rival and 
his own fancied wrongs, when he was 
not jealous of David, he was a very 
fine man. When he brooded over his 
wrongs and the popularity of his rival, 
all that was bad in him came to the 
surface. The evil spirit that troubled 
him was his conscience, which he was 
determined not to obey. A man ata 
revival is one man; when his jealousy 
is aroused, he is quite another. We all 
pass through this experience. Are we 
quite the man or woman when trying 
to get ahead of a rival, that we are at 
a revival meeting? A little self-exam- 
ination might be a good thing as we 
study Saul’s conduct as pointed out in 
this lesson. 








Makes the Most Economical 
Easiest Laundered Dresses 


For Ladies, Misses, Children 











Its wear is phenomenal; the large range 
of patterns and the many beautiful plain 
shades give a wide selection, suitable for 
all occasions and complexions. Serpentine 
Crépe has the appearance of much more 
expensive goods; it launders beautifully 
and requires no ironing — a great saving 


in household labor. 


Remember that the words 
SERPENTINE CREPE are on 
the selvage of every yard of 
genuine Serpentine Crepe. 


If you do not find the genuine Ser- 
pentine Crépe at your retailer's, write us 
for free samples and names of r 


who will be glad to fill your order. 


PACIFIC MILLS 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 





COMFORTABLE 
LUXURIOUS SLUMBER 
has made the Puritan Bedspring pop- 
ular. it is different, better, softer. 


No sag, no rolling to center 
© of bed—conforms to every 


curve of body. At dealers 
or write for booklet. 
THE PURITAN 
BEDSPRING CO, 
Indianapolis 








EXTRAORDINARY OFFER -°° 


jays 
@ month’s 
free trial on this finest of bicycles—the “‘Ranger.”’ We 
willshipit to you onapproval, freight prepaid—without 
acept deposit in advance, This offer ahootuters genuine, 
WRITE TODA Y for our big catalog showing 
———_ ee OUF full line of bicycies for 
men and women, boys and girls at prices never before 
equaled for like quality. It isa cyclopedia of bicycles, 
sundries and useful bicycle information. It’s free. 

TIRES, COASTER-BRAKE rear wheels, inner 
tubes, lamps, cyclometers, equipment and parts for all 
bicycles at half usual ices. A limited number of 
second-hand bicycles taken in trade will be closed out 
at once, at to . 

RIDER AGENTS wanted tn each town to ride and 
exhibit a sample 1915 model Ranger furnished by us. 

{t Costs You Nothing to learn what we offer and 
how wecan doit. You will be astonished and convinced, 
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Let users answer 
‘your questions on 
ensilage cutters 


How much power needed—does it cut 
silage evenly—h big is its capacity— 
how high will it elevate —how lor 
last—is it easy to run? These and 
other questions are answered in 
our great book by actual users of 
BLIZZARD Ensilage 
Cutters 
Write pat ys s booklet. We’llalso 
send f information of jus t how 
the 1 tee lis bu t and tested; 
tells how the Blizzard works, 
y ig is set up and 
id all about it. 
rk wi MM help you bu 
Write for it iolley. 
The Jos. Dick Mfg. Co. 
Box 30Canton, O. 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experi- 
ence to this department. Que stions concerning dairy 
manageme! nt wil' be che erful ly answered. 























Butter ise From Producer 
to Consumer 


“Butter prices from producer to con- 
sumer” is the subject of a report re- 
cently issued Bulletin No. 164, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, of the 
United States Department of Labor. 
This report relates creamery but- 
ter only, and the prices considered are 
those for butter promptly 
from producer to no cold 


storage 


as by 


to 


passing 
consumer, 
prices being included. 

The object of the report is to show 
the relation between the price of the 


raw material (butter fat) and the re- 
tail price of butter in periods of com- 





FRIENDS cco New Gal- 
aloway Sanit 
yream Separator! Its cl 
ate ally its perfect me 
ea! design, its smooth oval, 
@ary surfaces and years of built- 
On eatisfactory service are winning 
@s customers by the py de. it 
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erk , Council 
Bluffs or Minneapotis. 














NEW INVENTION for 1915 
A Stave Silo to stand up 
against winds where other 
buildings will stand, with- 
out the ald of inside hoops 
or guy wires. In vestigate 
before placing your orger. 
VERNIER MANUFACTURING €0. 
Dept. 8 Cedar Rapids, tows , 




















Non-Shrinkable --- Practically Ever- 
lasting. Rot-Proof, Worm-Proof, 
Storm-Proof, Acid-Proof. 

Th e late stin proved silo. A woodstave 


tile. choice of himber. Entire silo cre« 
ented. ‘Spe rial paint for outside. Acid. 








Proof Lining for coating ineide after 
ere: The finest door and door 
fram 1 the market. 

Fpecial Galvanized Steel Octagon Roof 


best manufactured 
Write for Catalogue. 
Manufactured by 
TABER LUMBER CO.,KEOKUK,IA. {7 
Box 64 Agents Wanted Immediately —< 
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weather extremes, 

cally non-freezing. 

ace acts asvacuum, 
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Our FREE SILO BOOK de- 
scribes = kin - of silos; 
construction, 
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Fics. Sone | it 
REE. ea KX IDAY 


ARETCHNER ™ 
llth Ave i> 
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Manufacturers are writing for 


IDEAS WANTE patents pré through me, 
Three books with list of 200 inventions wanted sent 
free Advice free. 1 get patent or no fee. R. B, 
OWEN, 113 Owen Bldg., Wasbingwon, D. v. 














paratively low and high prices, and 
the cost of distribution or the addi- 
tions made to the price of butter as it 
passes from producer to consumer. 
Data as to creameries were obtained 
from ten representative  establish- 
ments in the famous Elgin district and 
in northwestern Missouri, and prices 
and margins of wholesalers and re- 
tailers were obtained, covering vari- 
ous lots of tub and print butter bought 
from the ten creameries mentioned, 
and handled in the large markets of 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Phila- 
delphia, and Pittsburgh. June, as rep- 
resenting the season of high produc- 
tion and low prices, and December, the 
season of low production and high 
prices, were the months selected, and 
data were secured for these months 
for the following representative years 
—1904, when butter prices were the 
lowest shown for any year since 1901; 
1910, when there was a wide range of 
prices, and the average was compara- 
tively high; 1911, when prices fell 
somewhat as compared with 1910, 

The primary constituent of butter is 
butter fat, which, briefly defined, is 
the pure oil contained in milk, cream, 
or butter. The farmer who supplies 
milk or cream to the creamery is paid 
on the basis of the amount of butter 
fat contained therein. The difference 
between the price paid the farmer by 
the creamery for the butter fat in on 
pound of butter, and the price paid by 
the consumer for one pound of butter, 
represents the total margin from pro- 
ducer to consumer. 

In the periods covered by the re- 
port, the average prices received by 
farmers and paid by consumers, the 
margins between those prices, and the 
per cent that the margin in each case 








“CONCRETE FOR PERMANENCE ’”’ 


WHY WAS NO 
OTHER USED? 


The great dam across the 
Mississippi River at Keo- 
kuk, Iowa,is built of over 
six hundred thousand 
barrels of Atlas. Insist on 
getting Atlas. Look for 
this trade mark in black 
with yellow letters on 
every bag of yourcement. 


THE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT Co.,30 BROAD ST,.NEWYORK 
CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS PHILADELPHIA 


























Hot Weather Milk Shipping 
Troubles Overcome! 


The bother and expense of icing and felt jacketing are 
eliminated! Freshness of sweet milk and cream are assured, 
even in the hottest days, and on the longest hauls, by the use 
of the 


STURGES Refrigerator Milk Can 


An actual, refrigerator milk can. Air tight, erm proof, 

heat proof, almost as efficient as a thermos bottle. ogg u to 
reach out for more distant and more profitable markets nables 
you to get better prices for milk and cream because you can guar- 
antee your shipments will always reach destination fresh and sweet, 


Write for Booklet No. 14 and letters from users, 
Built by the makers of ‘‘The Cans of Guaranteed Capacity’® 


Sturges & Burn Mfg. Co., 5085. Green St., Chicago 
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and cartage averaged the same (about 
three-fourths of a cent per pound); 
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was of the retail price, were as fol-! ried from 2 minimum of 1.3 cents in 
lows: J > 190 : ne a Buys the New Butter- erated 
Ws: June, 1904, to a maximum of 1.87 fly Jr. No.1. Light running, 
— ——_—___— easy cleaning, close skim 
l ee jl ming, durable. 
= =) = , re 
= = a 
. oe : ee wi “Pos 
= = = 5 = a © pect trom thetony. offer, 
| & 4 > a o a >,ALBAUGH-DOVER Co. | 
Bs = : =| ie | 2200 Marshall Bivd. _ CHICAGO 
: & = S z 3 
S z = o = 7) 
= Q = a 5 =) 
Average price paid farmer for _ i tiie: iemiacia, (aia HELPER MIXERS 
butter fat in one pound of but- 4 é 
WP MS Sicccneks saw lecesuee | 15.18 | 23.26 | 25.62 | 27.33 20.86 | 32.97 | IGEN wel 905, bmn e) 24. a ae 
Average retail price per pound of | : 
butter paid by consumers (cents)| 24.28 | 32.85 | 34.42 | 37.46 | 29.82 43.41 + 
Total margin (cents) ............ 9.10 | 9.59 | 8.801 10.13 | 8.96 | 10.44 bi a es os 
i ; ef = A ae . ig ce | ig money-m 
Per cent margin is of retail price..| 37.5 | 29.2 | 25.5 | 27.1 30.0 24.1 fi on the farm. Just 
" the machine for putting in 
In December (the month of low pro- { cents per pound in December, 1911; your own sidewalk, b 
duction) the prices were considerably | the average retailer’s margin varied foundations, barn Boor 
higher thar those in June (the month | from a minimum of 3.9 cents per on a ae ae 
of high production), especially in the | pound in December, 1904, to a maxi- er ged trial. Writ 
years 1904 and 1911. When figures | mum of 5.08 cents per pound in De- free literature telli: 


for the three years are combined, the 
increase in December as compared to 
June amounts to 35.4 per cent for the 
prices received by farmers, and 28.5 
per cent for those paid by consumers. 
In the two months of 1904, when 
prices were low, the total margin rep- 
resented a much higher proportion of 
the retail price than in the correspond- 
ing months of 1910 and 1911, when 
prices were higher. 

The total margin between producer 
and consumer is made up of the 
creamery margin, freight and cartage, 
wholesaler’s margin, and _ retailer’s 
margin. In the periods considered, 
the average creamery margins per 
pound varied from a minimum of 2.04 
cents in June, 1910, to a maximum of 
3.38 cents in December, 1904; freight 
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herd was put in place in their allotted It will rid your hogs of lice, worms and 

space in the live stock buildings on Geuntohes wean teens wath eee 

March Ist. This installment was from | Don’t miss this offer. Write today. 

the Whitehall ranch, of California, and NATIONAL OILER CO. 

includes animals which were a part of | Dept. H, Richmond, Ind. 

the carload recently bought from Rook- aby U8 
wood Farm, of Iowa. Other animals w OME CANNERS—Al! sizes. Used by ©. 
, 1: 3 Ai e =e ther anim os will Government Schools. Girls’ Clubs. Coliabora- 
ve placed on exhibtion from _ different tors and Farmers everywhere. For Catalog and 5pe- 
herds, until the number decided upon by | cial Offer write ROYAL HOME CANNER CO., Dept. L, ALBION, il. 
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Cream Separator 


Farmer Onswon says: 

‘Get acream separator with every 
part replaceable. It will keep you 
from buying a new one every few 
years. In my Beatrice all parts 
that can possibly wear out are re- 
placeable. It’s afact that you can 
make mba a new machine 
out of your old Beatrice for $35.00. 
Think what that means! This is 
not true with other separators. 
When they become very much 
worn you’re up on buying a 
new machine, and thenew machine 
costs you a lot of money. 


“You see, you save at both ends 
on the Beatrice. First cost is only 
$65 to $85, according to capacity. 
And you can make your machine 
practically new again, if that should 
be necessary, for $35.00.” 





The Beatrice is the separator with 
the double-angle discs. It gets all 
the cream, and you can clean it in 
two minutes. Send for catalog. 


BEATRICE CREAMERY CO., Chicago 


Des Moines, Ia., Dub , Ia., Lincoln, Neb., Topeka, Katies 
Denver. Col., Oklahoma City, 01 I . “St. amy Mo. 




















; A 24-foot silo will have same capacity as a 30-foot 
£.lo if equipped with the 


PAIGE OPENING SILO ROOF 


vaste space at top, no spoiled silage, no refilling 
ft silo, Extra silage in first filling more than pays 
r the Paige Steel Roof. Write today for price and 
i trated literature. State diameter of your silo. 
Agents wanted. 
SILO SPECIALTY CO. 
103 19th St., Clinton, Iowa 


Calf Profits 


Are you getting them: Cait profits mean 
more to you now than ever before 


Blatchford’s Calf Meal 


‘ by as been known since the year 1800 as the com 
== plete milk substitute Costs less than halt as much 
: as milk - prevents scourin promotes early matur 
ity. Sold by dealers or direct from tne makers 


‘ Write for New Data See actus! Szures, showing yon 
Blatchford Calf Meal Fact itt, 


















Soiling Crops Are Profitable 


Dairy farmers who care for a con- 
siderable number of cows are likely to 
find it profitable to use soiling crops to 
supplement their pastures during the 
summer. Such crops have been used 
very successfully at the Iowa State 
College dairy farm at Ames, for sever- 
al years past. This system increases 
the efficiency of land quite remark- 
ably. In 1911, thirty-seven cows were 
kept on 19.5 acres of pasture, com- 
bined with eight acres of soiling crops, 
and that was at the rate of .74 of an 
acre per cow. That same summer many 
farmers near Ames were allowing two 
and a half to three acres of pasture 
per cow, because the rainfall was 
scanty. In 1912, forty-five cows were 
kept on the 19.5 acres of pasture, with 
the addition of six acres of soiling 
crops, making about .6 of an acre per 
cow. In 1912, the entire cost of pas- 
ture and soiling crops for each cow, 
counting rent of land, labor, seed, etc., 
was only $6.62 for the entire pasture 
season. 

The crops grown at Ames for soiling 
crops include oats and Canada field 
peas, fodder cane, fodder cane and 
cowpeas, millet and alfalfa. Rye has 
been tried, but it makes an inferior 
soiling crop. Cowpeas and soy beans 
have been found to be especially valu- 
able. A letter to the experiment sta- 
tion at Ames will bring complete in- 
formation concerning the seeding of 
these soiling crops. 





Silo Reasons 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

1. By the use of a silo, a succulent 
feed may be provided the year around, 
keeping up the milk flow of dairy cat- 
tle and fattening beef cattle. 

2. Silage is the best and cheapest 
form in which to provide this sort of 
feed in winter. 

3. Silage keeps cattle in more 
thrifty condition than other feeds. 

4. Silage has a beneficial effect on 
the digestive organs of cattle. 

5. Silage is very palatable, and 
stock eat it with relish. 

6. There is less waste in feeding 
silage than in feeding fodder, because 
good silage properly fed is entirely 
consumed. ‘ 

7. Through its health-giving quali- 
ties, silage improves the outward ap- 
pearance of cattle and horses. 

8. The same acreage devoted to a 
silage crop will support more cattle 
than it would if devoted to hay or 
other roughage. 

9. Pasture acreage may be greatly 
reduced when silage is fed the year 
around, and more land can thus be 
brought into cultivation. 

10. Growing 
clear early in the season for planting 
fall and winter crops. 

11. The silage system helps to 
maintain soil fertility and build up 
run-down soils. 

12. On the same acreage, two cows 
can be kept on silage at the cost of 
keeping one on hay or other roughage. 

13. Silage may be harvested in wet 
weather and when conditions are such 
that other crops could not be harvest- 
ed without a total loss. 

14. Green feed in the form of silage 
can be fed in summer to great advan- 
tage, in seasons when pastures have 
dried up. 

15. Feed storage in silos is much 
cheaper than in hay barns, since a ton 
of silage requires less than half the 
space required by a ton of hay. 

16. An acre of corn can be placed in 
a silo for no more than the cost of 
shocking, husking, grinding and shred- 
ding. 

17. The value of a crop preserved 
by using a silo is about 40 per cent 
greater than that of a crop harvested 
in the usual way. 

18. A given amount of corn in the 
form of silage will produce more milk 
than the same amount shocked and 
dried. 

19. When fed with the proper ra- 
tions, silage is a greater milk producer 
and fattener than any other known 
feed. 

20. The silo enables one to preserve 
a larger quantity of the food materials 
of the original fodder for the feeding 
of farm animals than is possible by 
any other system of preservation now 
known. 

W. W. FITZPATRICK. 

South Carolina. 
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WITH A GREAT MANY 
machines or implements used on 
the farm it doesn’t make much 
difference which of several makes 
you buy. 

ONE MAY GIVE YOU A LITTLE 
better or longer service than an- 
other, but it’s mostly a matter of 
individual preference, and often 
it makes iittle difference which 
one you choose. 

NOTSO WITH BUYING A 
cream separator, however. 

THE MOST WASTEFUL MA- 
chine on the farm is a cheap, 
inferior or half worn-out cream 
separator. 

THE MOST PROFITABLE MA- 
chine on the farm is a De Laval 
Cream Separator. 

A CREAM SEPARATOR IS 
used twice a day, 750 times a 
year, and if it wastes a little 
cream every time you use it it’s 
a ‘‘cream thief,’? and an expen- 
sive machine even if you got It as 
a gilt. 

BUT IF IT SKIMS CLEAN TO 
the one or two hundredths of 
one per cent, as thousands and 
thousands of tests with a Bab- 
cock Tester show the De Laval 
does, then it’s a cream saver, 
and the most profitable ma- 
chine or implement on the farm 
—a real ‘‘savings bank’’ for its 
fortunate owner. 


A De Laval catalog to be had for the a-king tells more fully why the 
“savings bank”’ cream separator, or the local De Laval 


De Laval is a 


agent will be glad to explain the many points of , 
know the nearest local agent, simply write the nearest 


If you don’t 
De Laval main office as below. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165 Broadway, New York 


50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 


Which will 
you buy 


“cream thief” or 
‘savings bank” 
Cream Separator 


a e 


AS TO HOW MUCH CLEANER 
the De Laval skims than any 
other separator, the best evidence 
of this is the well known fact 
that all other makes were dis- 
carded by the creamerymen years 
ago, and that today 98 per cent 
of the cream separators used in 
creameries the world over are ex- 
clusively De Lavals. 


THEN THE DE LAVAL IS SO 
much better designed and so 
much more substantially built 


and runs at so much lower speed 
than other separators than its 
average life is from 15 to 20 
years, as compared with an aver- 
age life of from 2 to 5 years for 
other machines. 


THERE ARE OTHER ADVAN- 
tages as well, such as easier turn- 
ing, easier washing, less cost for 
repairs, and the better quality of 
De Laval cream, which, when 
considered in connection with its 
cleaner skimming and greater 
durability, make the De Laval the 
best as well as the most econom- 
ical cream separator. 

REMEMBER, THAT IF YOU 
want a De Laval right now there 
is no reason why you should let 
its first cost stand in the way, 
because it may be purchased on 
such liberal terms that it will 
actually pay for itself out of its 
own savings. 


De Laval superiority. 


29 E. Madison St., Chicago 




















of silage leaves land | 


SEPARATORS 


Quickly Made | 
Sweet and 
Sanitary 

by this 
Hygienic 
Cleanser 


Sample can and 
book contain- 
ing 6 beautiful 
colored prints 
for children free. 
CUDAHY 
Devt. 18 
111 W. Monroe 
St., Chicago, Ill. 











Light Runnin 
Stl berzaan 


simplicity, strength and durability, its 
can’t clog and safety features, its abso- 


lute supremacy among ensilage cutters. It 
stands the test of hardest work. Guaranteed to do more 
and better work on less power than any other ensilage cut- 
ter onthe market. Write for catalog and proof. 


GEHL BROS. MFG. CO., 1171S. Water St., West Bend, Wis. 
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A REAL TRACTOR 

















BREAKS WOoRLD’S RECORD 


Designed for farms of 160 acres and up 


The Favorite The ability to 
at Fremont— keep going every 
moment made it possible for the 
“Cub” to break the world’s record 
at the Fremont National Power 
Farming Demonstration. It quick- 
ly became the favorite of the show 
when it plowed 3 acres in 87 min- 
utes, pulling a 4-14" J I.Case Gang 
Plow. Unlike other Tractors, the 
“Cub” was able to make non-stop 
runs — it never even thought of 
hesitating at a few hours work 
each day. 

Built Right—The “Cub” is built 
different from other Tractors, just 
to make it capable of rendering 
continuous efficient service. It will 
eat up hard work all day,every day. 


What It Will Do — It will pull 
4-14" plows under all average con- 
ditions; 6-14" plows under easy av- 
erage conditions; 4-14" plows anda 
Tandem Disc Harrow, leaving the 
ground like a garden. 


It turns in its own radius of 8 ft. 
4 in. so that youcanplowasclose , 
to the fence as with a team. 


It will operate a 32" separator and 
fill your silo, with plenty of power 
to spare. It will pull your harrows, 
seeders, binders and road grader 
with ease. 


It will haul 26 tons on ordinary 
hard, level roads at a speed of 2 
to 3’2 miles an hour. 


Don’t Be Blinded In 
by Price— tractor, don’t think 
»f price alone, but consider the essential 
things that are necessary im a real tractor. 
You want a machine that will be in con- 
dition practically 100% of the time, in- 
stead of 50% or less, as many so-called 
tractors have been. 


same quality as in high grade automo- 
biles. Jn short a real tractor that will do 
the work and stand the strain. 


Not arn Experiment—The Wallis Fuel- 
Save Tractor is no new and untried ex- 
periment but a thoroughly tested pra- 
duct upon whic h years of time and thou- 
sands of dollars have been expended in 


purchasing a 


The “‘Cub’’ a Spring mounting—both 
Real Tractor—front and rear—savesall 
jars and strains; every v ital part enclosed 
in dust-proof cases and run in constant 


bringing it to its present perfect state. 
If you are looking for a veal tractor, one 
that will do your farm work economi- 
cally, efficiently and with the least trou- 


ble and delay, you want to get further 
Particulars about the Wallis “Cub.” Write 
today—you will be under no obligation. 


bath of oil; special high-grade steels,drop 
forgings and steel castings. Nickel steel 
roller bearings — the best made; gears 


WALLIS TRACTOR Co. RACINE WIS. 
400 W. Sixth St. 



































You're Going To Raise 


ee ae Pat Pat we 
Grain,—Not Gophers 


We know your good sense won't let gophers ‘‘sponge 
on you”’ another year. You know how to kill gophers 
and how necessary their destruction is. You know 
they steal your profits, rob you of luxuries and spoil 
your land. Do you know that just before spring 
planting is the most effective time to kill them? 
They’re hungry then, waiting to steal your seed and 
feed onthe tender shoots. ‘That’s the time to protect 
your "eR Get ready now! 


RCE EMAORER 


It Kills Gophers. It’s the only way,—you can’t _ or shoot enough to make any 
on on the increase. But Kill-Em-Quick Gopher Poison will clean them 
Its odor attracts them. _ The sweet taste suitsthem. T he tiniest particle 
It’s the one absolutely sure way to destroy gophers, prairie 


impress! 
out in a day, 
eaten kills instantly, 








dogs, squirrels, mice, etc. 5 ig 
Kill Em Rpsorenet is the mos st economical to use. ‘It’s the safest. There's no danger ey 
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88 N. 3d St., Minneapolis, Minn. 





Save All the Hay—Pay Big Profits 


Galvanized—Corrugated—Extra paicngend Coating 


More econo 
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The Martin Metal Stack Cover oF Con, Sl4 6. Mocely St.. ¥ 


Stocks carried in Wichita, Kan.; 


. Easy to put on and 
‘space whe n not in use. 
roof: Can't blow off. 
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I OFFER! Write t today fur c free. il justrated literature 
Wichita,Kan,. 
Ore.; Omaha, N d Canton, Ohio. 
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When answering advertisements, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Unskilled Farm Labor 


To Wallaces’ Farmer 
What is needed both in city and in 
country is employment the year 


around. I know of nothing that pro- 
vides this to better advantage than a 
stock farm. I believe if farmers who 


work a quarter section or more would 


hire by the year, and build comfort- 
able houses for married men, that 
more help would come from the city 
to the farms. The rural part of the 
corn belt would not continue to de- 
crease in population as it has done 
these many years, but it would in- 
crease. Business would improve in 
every country town, and much would 


be added to our prosperity. 

All this sounds good to everyone but 
to the farmer and the stockman who 
has to put up with this unskilled la- 
bor. I admit it would increase the 
business of the towns, and also be bet- 
ter for the laborers, but how about the 
farmers themselves? They are not go- 
ing around hunting up methods of in- 
creasing a town’s business or of im- 
proving labor conditions there. When 
this unskilled labor from the city is 
brought to the farm, the farmers have 
to suffer the loss. 

Show me the married man who is 
skilled in farming and stock husband- 
ry, who will work by the month or by 
the year, for me or for anybody else! 
This man will raise calves and pigs 
for himself. On the other hand, how 
long will a single man who is any 
good, work by the year or the month? 
He will work just long enough to get 
a few horses and a few farming tools, 
and some pretty girl to be his wife. 
Then he will start farming for him- 
self, and he will make it go, too. 

I know from observation that the 
really good class of help will stay 
with you but a short time. They will 
go to helping themselves. Let’s go 
back to the unskilled laborer who 
comes from the city. The chances are 
that the man is so green that you have 
to be with him all the time, or he will 
do something which will lose you more 
money than you pay him. He may 
break your machinery by not knowing 
how to use it properly. He can’t look 
after the pigs, especially at farrow- 
ing time, and in trying to drive a team 
he often gets it tangled up in a three 
or four section harrow.. 

Persons who have been city raised 
think there is no science in farming. 
There is science in everything that is 
done on the farm. There is even sci- 
ence in putting on a load of manure, 
to make it come off easily. There is 
science in driving either one horse or 
four, science in holding a plow, in run- 
ning a gang plow, ete. You must know 
by conditions whether to plant deep 
or shallow. There is science in set- 
ting a fence post, and in all other farm 
work. If the farmer can hold his tem- 
per and stand the expense while he is 
educating the unskilled hand, up to 
the point where he is of any service 
to him, then the man, if he is any 
good, will go to farming for himself. 
I have seen this going on for years. 

Suppose I went to the city and ap- 
plied for a job at running a newspaper 
press. How long do you think you 
could put up with my unskilled labor 
in your establishment, even though I 
might be willing to work? I would 
make so many mistakes that I would 
lose you money, and you would soon 
have to te]l me that you could get 
along without my help. Employers 
want men who know how to do things, 
and who will do them without being 
told every time. When the unskilled 
city man comes to the farm, he is only 
an apprentice, and the farmer does not 
have the time fo teach and train him. 
We want the skilled labor, and the 
problem of getting it has not been 
solved. 

IOWA STOCK 


FARMER. 


Sorrel 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“I have a forty-acre meadow in 
which there are several patches of 
sorrel. I would like to know what to 
do for it without plowing, for I have a 
good stand of clover. Will any of the 
sprays kill it?” 

Sorrel generally indicates acid land. 
On land rich in lime, clover will gen- 
erally grow so rank that he sorrel has 
no chance. We suggest that our cor- 
respondent disk up the spots infested 
with sorrel, apply lime at the rate of 
a ton per acre, and drill in some more 
clover. It is not practical to kill sor- 
rel with any of the weed sprays. 

















FOR YOUR 


MACHINE, 


There is a whole family of oils 
and greases sold under the 
brand “Hermoline.” Each is the 
best we can produce for the pur- 
pose for which it is recommend- 
ed. No matter what kind of a 
machine you are operating, you 
will be interested. 


The “Why” of Hermoline 


Is an interesting booklet on 
lubrication sent free on request. 


Road Map of Iowa, Free 
On receipt of dc to pay postage, to- 
gether with the name of your 
automobile dealer. ; 


RACINE TIRES 


There are some in- 
teresting—yes and 
money saving facts 
about tires in the 
booklet we are pre- 
pared to send to you 
free. Ask for it. 


Herring Motor Company 


Distributors of Racine Tires, 
Hermoline Oils and Greases, 
Automobile Accessories and Supplies. 
108 10th St., Des Moines, lowa. 


£ocogggg00009 








" ‘Buenavist 
Farm Home of R. be Linscott 
Holton, Kan, 
7 oldest and largest Register of 
Merit Herd of Jerseys in Kansas 
belongs to Mr. Linscott. This achieve- 
ment has taken years of great care. 
His farm buildings as well as his herd 
reflect that care. Asa paint, 


Dutch Boy White Lead 


and linseed oil are the materials he uses. If 
you, too, want to paint for wear and beauty, 
have your painter use Dutch Boy White Lead 
and Dutch Boy Linseed Oil. Then your paint 
will wear long, keep smooth—free from cracks. 

Materials for a paint test, also booklet of prac- 
tical suggestions and color schemes, sent on re- 
Quest to nearest office, for Painting Aids No, 136 


NATIONAL LEAD normed 

New York a 

Buffalo 

Boston 

Chicago San Francisco 

Uobn T. Lewis & Bros. Co. 
Philadelphia) 
(National Lead & Oil Co. 
Pittsburgh) 














NO HILL TOO STEEP 
NO SAND TOO DEEP 





“Four Full Elliptics” 
—What It Means to You 


Men who live on the farm, men who 
have known vehicle construction of all 
kinds for years, know that full elliptic 
springs absorb more of .the road-shock 
than any other kind of springs. 

The four full elliptic spring suspension 
makes Jackson Cars most comfortable on 
any road and most saving of tires. 


Jackson “44” $1250 


This newest Jackson has all the old-time 
Jackson sturdiness, with up-to-date design 
and equipment. 


Send for new catalog today. 
JACKSON AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
1507 E.Main St., Jackson, Mich. 


Jackson ‘‘44”? $1250 
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‘Our Experience Corner 





1is column we want our readers to give us the 
t of their pract = f: arm experience. We want 
val ‘experien but not a word of theoret- 
on 










ri n way and get your letter 
is promptly after a request for information is 

Don’t mind grammar and punctuation; we 
take care of that. Jf any of our readers want 
ences of other readers we will be glad to give 
a general discussion of the topic in this de- 
t 





te it out in your ow 














Spreading Limestone 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

We are spreading the fourth carload 
limestone on our farm at Hopkin- 
ton. Most of it has been spread by 
putting it on top of the load of ma- 
nure. The manure spreader then scat- 
ters it perfectly. If 4,000 pounds are 
wanted to the acre, and one is spread- 
ing ten loads to the acre, weigh up 
00 pounds and scatter it evenly over 


of 


the load, observing how much this 
makes. Then throw on as nearly as 
possible the same amount each time. 


The manure goes from our barns to 
field direct, winter and summer. 
In the winter, the pile of lime freezes 
if it is exposed to the weather where 
it catches the rain. Accordingly, there 
will be a part of the field upon which 
lime is not scattered. We have scat- 
tered it in the spring over the section 
missed, by the use of a fertilizer 
spreader. This does not do the work 
as perfectly as the manure spreader, 
for the screenings have. an occasional 
chunk of limestone which interferes 
with the tumbler. We have tried put- 
iing the manure spreader half full of 
manure, and then filling up with the 
screenings, setting the spreader to 
ihrow as little to the acre as possible. 
Rough places, however, jolt the spread- 
er, which tends to tumble the lime off 

i piles somewhat. It is possible that 
this can be obviated by alternating a 
jayer of manure gnd a layer of lime 

til the spreader is filled. 

. think some such method will be 
found better than the use of the fer- 
iilizer spreader, for even when large 
pieces of stone do not interfere, the 
screenings do not feed through readily 
and evenly if they are wet. 

B. E. REED. 


ihe 





Iowa. 
—=—— 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Last spring I spread a carload 
limestone screenings on sixteen acres 
of land, with a manure spreader, and 
found that it did a very satisfactory 
job. We first weighed a shovelful of 
limestone, and found that an ordinary 
shovel held ten pounds. We also found 
by experience that on fresh plowed 
jand, a thousand pounds to a load 
made a heavy enough haul for three 
big horses. We set the spreader at 

bout the amount that we thought 
would be right, and then measured the 
amount of ground covered. We wanted 
to use two tons to the acre, and had 
practically no trouble in adjusting the 
spreader to four loads to the acre. 

P. W. YOUNG. 

Minnesota. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In spreading limestoné we use an 
endgate seeder, and it does the work 
well. If there should be a good deal 
of uncrushed rock, we occasionally 
break a link out of the chain, but these 
only cost about a cent apiece, so all 
we have to do is to replace the link 
and go on. It takes two to operate, 
one to drive and the other to keep 
filling the hopper. It will spread a 
foot outside of the wagon wheel on 
each side. This will give about two 
tons to the acre. As the dust natur- 
ally gets into the gears, it is neces- 
Sary to keep it well oiled. I don’t 
know how a geared endgate seeder 
would work; think, though, it would 
be apt to break the gearing if a piece 
of rock should get caught, and the 
damage would be too expensive, and 
the time lost in repairing too great. 
This way of putting it on spreads it 
over the ground very evenly. 

Y. WOODS. 
Kansas. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The first limestone I used, I spread 
with the shovel—a very hard and un- 
Satisfactory method. Then I used the 
Manure spreader, placing.a layer of 
wheat straw in the bottom of the 
spreader and the limestone on top, 
which spreads it evenly, although it is 
rather a slow method, and hard on the 


of 
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Manure spreader, on account 
dust getting into the bearings. 


Then I bought a lime spreader, pay- 


ing $45 for it, and it has solved the 
problem nicely. It spreads evenly and 
fast. I covered four and one-half acres 
in halt a day—two tons per acre. Two 
horses handle it nicely. Ye have a 
three-mile haul from the railroad, and 
use two teams and four wagons to do 


the hauling. When the loaded wagon 


reaches the field, the driver hitches to 
one of the empty wagons and starts 
for another load, and the third team 
is hitched to the lime spreader, un- 
loading the limestone from the wag: 
ons. They haul four loads each per 


day, about one and three-fourths tons 
to the load, and the team in the fiend 
spreads it as fast as hauled. We han- 
die the limestone the time only, 
and the wagons can be left in the most 
convenient place for the spreader. We 


one 


buy the ground limestone in bulk, as 
we think it is easier handled than in 
sacks. 

Another thing to remember is to in- 
sist on limestone being well screened, 
and shipped in box cars. If it is not 
well screened, the small stones make 
trouble with the spreader, and if it is 
shipped in open cars and gets wet, it 


is hard to handle. 


G. W. S. 


Illinois. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In June, 1913, I spread forty-seven 
tons of limestone in a way that was 
quite satisfactory to me. My plan was 
as follows: I adapted my manure 
spreader for the purpose by cutting 
strips of sheet iron and turning a No. 
7 steel wire in on one edge of the 
strip, and placing one strip on 
row of spikes on the beater of the ma- 
chine. These strips were cut slightly 
narrower than the leneth of the spikes 
and were wired on, making a sort of 
fan arrangement out of the _ beater. 
Over the beater, I placed a sheet iron 
hood to keep the material from going 
straight up in the air. I used a few 
forkfuls of wet straw scattered over 
the bottom of the machine to keep the 
lime from running through. I tried 
burlap: but that must be put on loose 
to make the turn, and it got tangled 
up in the beater. My machine could 
be set to spread three loads to the 
acre, and I wished to put on three tons 
of lime, so I could put on a ton to the 
load, which made the load enough on 
plowed ground. 

About the only inequality of spread- 
ing that I could notice was in cross- 
ing dead furrows. But, taken altogeth- 
er, I think that the wofk was very 
well done, and the machine worked 
right along without anv trouble at all. 

LEE COLONY. 


Towa. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I find that the regular two-cylinder 
spreaders handle dry lime and rock 


phosphate successfully; but in spread- 
ing wet lime I have to use a manure 
spreader, which works just as well. I 
do not think the manure spreader will 
handle dry lime on account of the wind 
blowing away the fine dust. 

In order to make the manure spread- 
er work successfully, it is necessary 
to put in enough straw or manure so 
that the cylinder will tear into it all 
the time. This will result in very even 
distribution of the lime, which has 
been evenly spread on top of the 
straw. With a spreader set for three 
loads per acre, one can spread any 
amount of lime up to four or five tons 
per acre. 

E. S. GLASGOW. 

Illinois. 

To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

We use a manure spreader in pref- 
erence to a phosphate distributer for 
spreading limestone. Load a rack wag- 
on with any old straw or manure at 
hand, and drive to the pile of lime- 
stone. Throw in a few forkfuls of 
straw and spread it over the bottom 
of the spreader, to keep the limestone 
from ,sifting between the slats. 

The common square gravel shovel 
will hold approximately ten pounds of 
limestone. Seventy shovelfuls spread 
evenly over the entire bed of the 
spreader, with twelve loads per acre, 
will be four tons per acre, or fifty 
shovelfuls with eight loads per acre, 
would place two tons per acre. 

Two rack loads of straw are suffi- 
cient for a fifty-ton car of limestone. 
The limestone used in this section of 
Illinois is shipped in open cars, is 
usually wet, and doesn’t spread satis- 
factorily with a phosphate distributer. 
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The straw is better than tacking can- 


vas over the apron of the spreader. 
Two men and one spreader spread fifty 
tons in three days. 
R. B. McKEE., 
Illinois. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


We have distributed several carloads 
of limestone, and have tried different 
ways of doing it, but the way that has 
been most satisfactory, requires the 
least labor, and is the swiftest, is to 
use a short tongue in the distributer, 
and hitch it up close behind the load- 
ed wagon of limestone, and scoop the 
limestone into the distributer as you 
go. On loose ground it is necessary to 
use an extra team. In this way there 
are several advantages: The load is 
unloaded and distributed in the same 
time that it takes to scoop it into the 
distributer. The same amount of lime- 
stone can be kept in the distributer 
all the time, thus insuring an even dis- 
tribution. It is convenient. 

Cc. D: SMITH. 
Illinois. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

While a manure spreader does not 
give as good results in spreading lime- 
stone as distributers made for the pur- 
pose, the point in its favor is the sav- 
ing of expense of a special machine 
costing about $40. Where consider- 
able limestone or raw ground rock is 
to be distributed, such a machine will 
soon pay for itself in the more even dis- 
tribution and the speed in handling 
materials. The writer has used a low- 
down sower, having a hopper holding 
half a ton of limestone, made with ad- 
justable levers, enabling the operator 
to readily sow from a small quantity 
up to five tons per acre. The draft is 
light, and a man and team can spread 
from ten to fifteen acres per day, de- 
pending upon the amount spread and 


the convenience in getting limestone 
to the spreader. One thing is neces- 
sary, however, for even distribution 


and speed in handling, and that is the 


material must be dry. When wet, it 
packs firmly, so the agitator can not 
stir it. 


Where help is plentiful, it is easiest 
and best to spread as hauled from the 
car, but in case of rains, it is well to 
pile at a convenient distance into piles 
where it is spread as soon as suffi- 
ciently dry for even distribution. No 
doubt, within the next few years, new 
and improved spreaders will be placed 
on the market, for as limestone and 
other fertilizers receive increased at- 
tention, manufacturers will rise to the 
occasion with machinery that will do 
the work of distributing thoroughly. 
J. V. WIEKERT. 
Illinois. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer 

The method I used in spreading 
lime very successfully last fall was as 
follows: Put about four to six inches 
of manure in the spreader. Weigh it, 
and then load some lime on, spreading 
over the manure evenly. Then weigh 


the whole amount. If you have 500 
pounds of limestone on, regulate the 
spreader to cover the amount of 


ground required. You will know the 
next load about how much to put on. 
F. L. KIRSTEIN. 
Iowa. 


Renewing Alfalfa Stand 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Ten years’ experimenting has taught 
me that it is very difficult to better a 
stand of alfalfa by the way your lowa 
subscriber suggested in a recent issue. 
In my opinion, it would be best to plow 
up the alfalfa field early this spring, 
harrow and disk it, and keep on work- 
ing the ground until the 20th of June. 
By this time the ground will be prac- 
tically free of weeds and weed seeds, 
and enough moisture will be stored in 
the soil to secure a rapid growth of 
the alfalfa plants, no matter how dry 
the summer may be. Don’t clip the 
alfalfa the first summer, but let every- 
thing grow. It will come through the 
winter much better. Sow your seed af- 
ter June 20th; if broadcasted, use 
eighteen pounds; if drilled, fifteen 
pounds to the acre. If you use a drill, 
be sure not to get the seed in the 
ground deeper than one inch. 

In this locality we prefer broadcast- 
ing the seed, although it will take a 
few. more pounds of seed to the acre. 
In drilling the alfalfa seed, we run 
some risk of losing the stand if a hard 
rain should come just after the plants 
are out of the ground, because the 











young alfelfa stands in the drill ditch- 
es, and*> would be covered up by the 
ground of the ridges. We do not sow 
oats or anything else with the alfalfa. 
G. TEMPEL 
_ Nebraska. 





SEED CORN 


Choice quality stocks, grown, selected, cured, 
graded and tested by us. Costs only 40 cents 
per acre. Uatalogte describing the different vart- 
eties free on request. 












Bu. 10 Bu, 
IO yaa once hes doe dp cage be ah eae $3.00 226.00 
Iowa Silver Mine 3.00 26.00 
low a Gold Mine.. 00 26.00 
Farmer's Reliance ‘ anor 3.00 26.00 
UG PROM aah. sons beea' ce gence Ou 26.08 
Lenocher’s Homestead,......... 3.00 26.00 
Reid’s Yellow Dent............. 5 22.50 
Pride of the North 25.00 
Towa Yellow DGn6 o0 cn. cccccccccccces , 15.00 
Sanford’s Early White Flint ... we's's 22.50 
hatte Yellow Flint. 5 22.50 

green Sweet Fodder. aaah ween wate 22. 
Dept. D2, Des ‘ines: ow 


low SEED CO., 


CHOICE SEED ‘ORN 


Grown from my blue and purple winning, high 
yielding Reid’s Yellow Dent. In my six years 
breeding this corn I have increased the yield and am 
always a high winner in the shows. Every ear 
tested 100 per cent. 


i. E. PROUDFIT 
R. Altoona, lowa 


SUDAN GRASS—PURE SEED 


Fy Sudan grass makes better feed than 
y. «cane or millet and twice as aw of 
© it. Makes hay crop in & days and* 
seed crop in 90 a Can be sown 
any timein Mayor June. Use 
3 lbs. of seed per acre. We are 
headquarters for Morthers 
grown seed, free from Johnson 
grass. Write for free sample, di- 
rections for culture, and price of 


ae FIELD SEED CO, 
- Shenandoah, lowa 


Seed Corn 


Reid’s Yeliow Dent 


$3.00 per bu. in the ear, $2.50 shelled. 
selected, tested seed of my own raising. It will please 
any man wanting good corn. Order today. Itaa 
bargain at the price asked. Am sure it will please. 


Fred McCulloch, Hartwick, fa. 


SEED COR I have a smal! supply 


of my prize winning 
Reid’s Yellow Dent seed corn that was grown on our 
own farms, early fall selected and bred for high 
yielding and feeding qualities. This corn is guaran- 
teed to please you or money back after ten days in- 
spection. Price $3.00 per bushel either ear orsheiled 
and graded. If you have not already sent your or- 
der, do it now. Or for particulars address 

Archie G. Merritt, RK. 2, Kellerton, lowa 


SUDA 

























Carefully 











Officially inspected, guaranteed free 
from Jobnson Grass—Greatest of all 
grass and forage crops. Price 20c Ib. 
up, depe nding on qt uantty. Write for 
book, “How to Grow,” and prices. 


GRASS 
S E E D puss Ave. PATTONSBURG, MO. 


SEED GORN 


Pascal’s Reid’s Yellow Dent and Funk’s 90-Day 
seed corn sold on approval. Price in ear $3.00 per 
bushel; shelled 82.50. Address 
D. L. PASCAL, De Witt, lowa 


and 9) Day. Pure oo Vien age ink selected early, 
fire-dried, high germination. Sold on approval. 
Write for 10th annual booklet and samples. R. J. 
McKEIGHAN & SON, L. Box 15C, Yates City, Lil. 


Pure Bred Seed Corn For Sale 


Reid’s Yellow Dent, Iowa Gold Mine, Silver King 
and Iowa Silver Mine. Send for booklet. 
calendar free. 

E. P. Myriand & Sons, Onawa, Iowa 


FIRE DRIED SEED CORN 


Buy your seed corn that is dried by heat and you 
will be sure to have a good stand. have four vari- 
eties that are well adapted to all parts of the corn 
belt. Silver Mine, Brown’s Choice, Early Yellow 
Rose, and Reid’s Yellow Dent. 

EMORY BROWN, Mitchelivilie, Lowa 


Gold Medal Seed Corn Dent, $2.50 per bu. in 


ear. Extra select, 4 grains tested from each ear, $5 
per bu. Silver King,%3 per bu. My customers yet 
the benefit of my 25 years’ experience. I grow and 
bhandie every bushel and ship on approval. W. P. 
COON, Seed Corn Expert, Ames, lowa. 


Cane Seed—High Grade—tTested 


High germination guaranteed, 1914 crop, Orange and 
Red Top varieties; $1.10 per bu.; five bu. or more $1 
perbu. ARTHUR REES, Altoona, III. 


100 Senator Dunlap Strawberry Plants for $1 


delivered at your mail box. HUMBOLDT 


NURSERY CO., Humboldt, lowa. 
ALFALF SEED, ee 
GOOD recieaned, not irrigated 
seed. Write for samples & prices. 
grain sacks included. Order early, our supply is 
dim ited. EMERSON PEASE, Stuart, Iowa. 








McKEIGHAN’S Gold nan 
pon Bar corn. with a his- 
a’s Yellow Dent 











Pure bred Reid’s Yeliow 











id oa for 





- on crop pay. 
ALFALFA J. JACOBSON, Formoso. Kans. 


- MULHALL, B00 | City, Iowa. 
CANE SEED Bo™e cnown, 








Pure Reid’s Yellow Dent, 
tests 93%. Bushel $2.50. 
‘ William. Nolin, Monroe, Iowa. 





Best Strawberry Plants 40¢ Per Hundred 


Postpaid. R. N. THOMAS, Shenandoah, lows. 
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Fence Your Farm 
The 


a ad —=D 4 


and Money ; ; 


HESE two 

books will tell 
you how you can save 
work and money and have 
better looking fencethe'tApex 
Way.” Let us send them to you free. 
They show Ww a“ ow easily you can putup 
APE Xx fe — hs ww the “swinging 
joint’ le tsit fi t hilly ground as readily 
as level stretches, and how it keeps 
its shape and always looks neat. 


Save Post Hole Digging 


= By Using « 


APEX Steel Drive Posts 


They cost less to use than wood posts 
and outlz usta generation. Canbe etous 
into any soil, gravel or soft shale roc 
Made of elastic carbon angle steel—the 2 
strongest and toughest post material 
known. Use hook Posts for your next 
fence—save work—save 8 
to 10 cents in setting each 
post—have better look- 
ing fence—burn fence 
rows clean—ground the 
lightning and protect 
stock, rw 
Write for Free Books 
Read the helpful hints 
on fence buildingthat we 
have outlined for you in 
the “Apex Way.”’ 


Janesville Barb Wire Co. 


509 S. Franklin St., Janesville,Wis, 











We have a handsome leather key purse 

























































































onsth Convenience-Durab 
DIFFERENT FROM ALL OTHER GATES 
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The gates that are Galvolt Galvanized. Will 
neverrust and never need paint. Galvani: 


by a process that absolutely prevents peelin, ng chipping or 
— <. t 


A permanent fmish, good for the ‘etme of the 


<- Gates have high carbon, steel tubing frames with 
h, strain resisting —_ eable couplings. Galvanized 


to —_ 1 

mesh, No. 9, full -— ge wir Individual = wire i: 
ers preve ont sa v in- 
eures gate ebb en whenever c 


ut matic ‘patented late! — e 
closed. Stock con 


KEY PURSE FREETO You 


for you, a present 
worth while. We'll send this key purse to yo 
ree of charge if you'll write us at once 4 
tell us your dealer's name, how much lan 
you own, how many gates you need 
and when you wan © them If you’ 
give us this Slapuation, ‘all of it, we’ 
send xe the key purse return 
mail. Write today 
STANDARD =re. € a 
309 Feurth Street, Cedar F 
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‘ 
* no experience needed—take up little space. 
ate 218 W. Water &t., 


Make Your Own 
Concrete Posts 


With Milwaukee “100 to 1" Post Molds you 
can make the best kind of concrete posts 
at an average cost for materials of 
14 cents apiece 

“100 to 1" Molds are easy to work with— 
Save money by using them for your own 
fence posts and make money by making 
posts for your neighbors. Write for de- 
scriptive circular and prices. 

Milwaukee Post Mold Co. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 























Please mention this paper when writing. 





— WALLACES’ 


FARMER 








April 23, 1915, 























Boys’ Corner 


This department ts for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple things of farming; about the soil 
and how it was made; how plants grow in it; about 
farm animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, ete.— 
bow they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
all these things and many more, and any time any- 
One wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, 
OFr wants to tel! us something which he has noticed, 
we bope he wil! write us. 




















Open Your Eyes 

Open your eyes and see the wonder- 
ful things about you. Now is the time 
of year to see growth. Watch the lit- 
tle pigs in their scramble for a place 
at the dinner table. How old are they 
when they begin to eat grain? If they 
have their choice, do they prefer 
shelled corn to oats, or vice versa? 

Watch the newly sprouted oats. At 
what date do they begin to shoot? 
How much earlier is the winter wheat 
than the oats? Does rye shoot before 
or after wheat? 

Watch the weather. Notice the di- 
rection of the wind and the shape of 
the clouds. It is always interesting to 
try to predict the weather for to- 
morrow, 

Watch the soil. See how soon you 
can work it after a rain without mak- 
ing it cloddy. Notice the difference 
between fields. 

Always keep your eyes open. If you 
are planting corn, keep them open so 
that you can learn how to plant the 
straightest rows of anybody in the 
neighborhood. When you are culti- 
vating corn, keep them open so that 
you can get all the weeds the first 
time through, and not hurt any of the 
corn plants. 

It’s so easy to plod along with our 
eyes shut. Wake up and look about 
you. See things, and ask the why- 
fore. One of the finest things a young 
fellow can do is to see things and ask 
questions. Oftentimes you can find no 
answers either from your father, your 
neighbors, or Wallaces’ Farmer. But 
keep everlastingly at it. That is the 
way babies learn more in the first five 
years of their life than in all the rest 
of their life put together. 

Don't be a gossip, but, just the same, 
keep an eye on your neighbors. Why 
is Neighbor Black keeping more sows 
this year? 
pasture for corn? Why did Smith 
change over from oats to spring wheat 
and barley this year? Watch what 
men are doing, and why they are do- 
ing it. 

When you get time, read the papers, 
and put yourself in touch with the 
news of the day. Skip the murder tri- 
als. Whatever you read, ask the why, 
and try to figure out the next move. 
If the Russians overrun Hungary, will 
the French make a determined effort 
to drive the Germans out of France? 
Learn facts by keeping your eyes and 
ears open, and then, by thinking, fig- 
ure out the why and the future. 


Chicken Renetieane 


To the Boys’ Corner: 

About two months ago, my mother 
traded tw hens and a rooster to a 
tenant for two hens and a rooster. She 
gave them to me. Their names are 
Silver Laced Hamburgs. 

I was very glad to receive this pres- 
ent, so I took some wire and made a 
pen, and some old lumber and made a 
shed. Into this I put the chickens. 

They lay two eggs a day, and March 
1st I began saving eggs, and I set one 
setting and got thirteen chicks from 
sixteen eggs. These eggs were chilled 
once. 

I set another to come out April 15th, 
and another May Ist. 

These chickens never set; 
by the name of non-setters. 
layers and fighters combined. 

OLEN BURROWS 

McLean County, Illinois. 
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Overfeeding of Protein 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

From experience and observation, I 
have come to the conclusion that over- 
feeding of protein feeds is more detri- 
mental than over-feeding of carbohy- 
drates. I would like to see this sub- 
jest discussed quite fully in your pa- 


per. 
CARL C. CARLSEN. 
Shelby County, Iowa. _ 


Why is Jones plowing his | 
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the highest achievement 


gangs. Made intypes and 


Better 
In 10 Ways 


In no less than ten different ways 
CASE-RACINE Tractor Gang 
Plows lead all others. These points 
of superiority are exclusive—but 
they cost you nothing extra. 

1. Rigid compound hitch makes 
it easy to followastraight line be- 
cause the tractor does not crowd 
the plow. 


and complicating parts. 


ance and prevent clogging. 

4. Spring hitch raises the bottom 
over obstructions. 

5. Automatic spring dodge al- 
lows bottom to pass around rocks, 
etc., that strike the end of the share. 

6. Cast iron break pins hold bot- 
toms in line. 

7. Special reinforced beams 
prevent twisting. 

8. Gauge wheel control carries 
weight evenly. 

9. Championship breaker bot- 
toms do the very best work. 


801 State St. 








Makes Power Plowing Simple 
CASE-RACINE Tractor Gang Plows represent 
They successfully solve the problems that you 


users have been up against 
Simplest,sturdiest and easiest to handle ofalltractor 


3. Automatic lift without gears 


3. Extra large wheels give clear- 


J. 1. CASE THRESHING MACHINE CO., Inc. 


in power plowing. 


sizes to meet all conditions. 





CASE-RACINE— 4 BOTTOM 
Tractor Gang Plow 


10. Easiest working levers lift the 
bottom by hand with little effort. 


These features prove our plows 
are the ones you need. Our big 
book tells you about them in detail. 
If you are in the market for tractor 
gang plows you should learn these 
facts before buying. Every buyer 
wants the best for his money. Get 
our book for your protection. It 
shows CASE-RACINE Tractor 
Gang Plows in 4, 6 and 8 bottom 
sizes. Tellsaliabout CASE Steam, 
Gas and Oil Tractors, Steel Thresh- 
ing Machines, Corn Shellers, Hay 
Balers, Road Machinery and Auto- 
mobiles. 


Mail a postcard today for this 
interesting book, and a copy of 
‘*Factsfrom the Field.’’ Letterson 
CASE Machinery from those who 
know. Sent postpaid, without 
charge. 


» Racine, Wisconsin (307) 

















| Don't Ruin A Good H 
To Save A Few Cents 


Look at the sore on that horse's 


shoulder! How can 


you expect him 


to do a full day’s work? A few 
cents will cure him or prevent these sores. 
TAPATCO Pads will 
Keep Your Horse at Highest Working Power 


Made from start to finish ri Fightin in our own immense facto 


Filled with our own Speci 


ry. 
ite Stuffing. Light, soft, 


springy and very absorbent. Nov irt; no trash; no short, wcheap, 
limy pa —. hide attached to attract rats and mice, 
TCO Pads on your horses when you take t! 
out i Re pod mn ron you’ll have no trouble from galled elas or neck. 


‘wae’ PADS FOR-HORSE 


The American 


Ask Your 
Dealer 


Pad & Textile Co., Greenfield, O. 





‘li save you big money on your farm gates. My new catalog quotes such 
astonishingly low prices on CAN’T-SAG say te pty STEELS that you simply 
others 


aild ano clumsy, all wood 
es ee acl ond kis eeiauetee _ 


‘ALD PRICES are half what 


30 Days’ Free Trial—5 Year Guarantee 


I give 30 trial and 

¢ w920 daze fre tial and a signed 5 
Leptignn fe ny cee rem 
any length—painted or 


unpainted or if you 
(6). Send fori REE Gate Catalog Today 


5-year 
outlast allo 


select complet te Can eG ATES. 
e' 
refer you can order ost the GATE STEELS Te 


‘Bend ray big free Catal! once—see 
t ry An nod stackimen ray boy mot Som. 

hich i ‘mciedes A. 
bot the With 
Gates in 80 minutes and SAVE BIG MONEY nes Ot Ow 


» Note These Special Features 
Sore hee cede TRLANCURAT TR 
cnforeed “Sete LO LOCk NG 


b: 
Crurniabed atelight , tional cost) 
Conan eer 


ROWE MFQ. CO. 340Bageas 


oA.V. ‘Rowe,Prea, 
a5 

















Less Work 


By using low “Elec- 
tric” steel wheels on 
your old running 
gear or us- 


teel Wagon 
ndy > Save “pw 
ire—steel “poop re yr wantor a 


Write tod —— for free catalog on wagons and a 
ELECTRIC WHEEL Co., 5 Elm St., Quincy, tl, 









Free to Farmers 


Every farmer is entitled to a copy of Catalog 
No. 400, showing all the latest and up-to-date 
Horse Clipping and Sheep Shearing Machines. 
Send today. You will want to keep posted. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT Co. 
639 N. La Salle Street, Chicago. 








When answering advertisements, 


please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Indian 
Land 
Opening 


With 
A New 
Method of 
Filing 


86,000 acres of farming 
land in the Standing Rock 
Indian Reservation is to be 
thrown open to homestead 
entry by U.S. Government. 


A more satisfactory method than 
heretofore will be used for settlers 
tosecure farms. Settlers may pick 
land desired, then register same 
at U. S. Land Office any day from 
May 3 to May 17. 

U. S. Land Offices are located at 
Timber Lake, S. D., for land in 
South Dakota and at Bismarck, 
N. D., for land in North Dakota. 
McLaughlin, S. D., situated in cen- 
ter of reservation is best place 
from which to visit land. 


Low Fare Round Trip 
Excursions 
during this opening via the 
CHICAGO 


Milwaukee &St.Pau 


RAILWAY 
Send for folder giving full infor- 
mation— address 


GEO. B. HAYNES, G. P. A. 
CHICAGO 











$450 PER ACRE DOWN 
BALANCE 20 YEAR'S 5/ 


Near 


Rich*cut-over land in the clover belt. 
Bemidji, Blackduck and Kelliher. 


Lambermen—Not Landmen—Hence Our Easy Terms. 
Send for our new list. CROOKSTON LUMBER CO., 
940 First National Soo Line Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


ARE YOU GOING TO BUY LAND? 


If so, you should first get a copy of our journal. It 
has lands advertised in it from nearly every state in 
the Union, so that you can find just what you want 
in its columns, 

Established 19 years and reaches 68,200 readers each 
issue, 857, of whom are farmers on rural routes. Send 
25c today for one year’s subscription. 


FARM AND REAL ESTATE JOURNAL 


Dept. 97, Traer, lowa 


Corn and Clover Lands 


IN CENTRAL MINNESOTA 
Reasonable prices and terms. Write 
ASHER MURRAY Wadena, Minn. 


SOUTHERN MINNESOTA CORN BELT 


Best soil and productivity; schools aud church 
advantages unexcelled. Write today for farm list 
and literature. CURTIS-SAW YER LAND 
CcoO., St. James, Minn. 


Do You Want a Good Improved Farm 


in Southern Minnesota? 
If so, write us for descriptions, prices and terms. 
Cc. E. BROWN LAND & LOAN CO., 
Madelia. Minn. 


MINNESOTA BARGAIN 


200 acre farm 2} miles from Willmar on State road; 
fine improvements and the best of soil. Many other 


fine farms for sale. 
A. H. BROWN, Willmar, Minn. 


Minnesota Corn Lands 


For information regarding central 
Minnesota lands address 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Willmar, Minnesota 


TOCK FARM BARGAIN. Mile square, 70 
5 acres cultivated; 2 sets buildings; large barn; 
3 hay sheds; million and half feet timber; store 
building; 6 springs; well: fine free open range. 
Must sell. Price $9,000. Other farms. 
Cc. H. MARTIN, Doniphan, Missouri. 
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The Season’s Rainfall 


The following table shows the percent- 





age of rainfall at each of the points 
named since March 1, 1915. One hundred 
represents the normal rainfall; 110 would 
mean 10 per cent more than normal; $0 
would mean 10 per cent below. 

(Corrected to April 12, 1915.) 
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OF GENERAL INTEREST 




















Large Prizes for Corn—The Interstate 
Corn Show, which will be held at Whites- 
ville, Mo., December 6th to 9th, inclusive, 
will offer $500 in gold as first premium 
for the best ten ears of corn, and $10) in 
gold for the best single ear. 


County Breeders’ Association—The im- 


proved stock breeders of Seward county, 
Nebraska, have recently organized a 
county association, the purpose of which 


will be to stimulate the breeding of pure 
bred live stock in that county. 

of Domestic Animals—The 
this book, just pub- 
lished by the Orange Judd Co., is clear 
and to the point. The text takes up the 
general subject of castration, explaining 
how to operate on horses, cattle, swine, 
sheep, etc. There is a chapter on capon- 
izing poultry. Several chapters deal with 


Castration 
subject-matter in 





the spaying of females. The book is 
fully illustrated, and may be ordered 
through Wallaces’ Farmer for $1.25. 


Occupation of Graduates—Investigation 
has shown that 388 per cent of the gradu- 


ates of the Ohio Agricultural College, 
from the years 1908 to 1915, go direct to 


the farm. The teaching profession claims 
the largest number outside those return- 
ing to the farm. Téaching in high schools, 
colleges and universities claims 25 per 
cent of the graduates. The United States 
Department of Agriculture and the vari- 
ous state experiment stations utilize 17 
per cent. The other 20 per cent are em- 
ploved by landscape gardeners, weather 
bureaus, commercial enterprises such as 
fertilizer companies, farm implement 
firms, packing live stock ex- 
changes, etc. It is thus seen that while 
many students do not return immediately 
to the soil, they engage in agricultural 
work or occupations closely allied to ag- 
riculture. 


houses, 


Argentine Corn Crop for 1915—The Ar- 
gentine corn crop, which has just been 
harvested, has been estimated at around 


340,000,000 bushels, This is about the 
same as the average corn crop for the 
state of Iowa. The acreage is a little 


over 10,000,000 acres, which is about the 
same as in Iowa. The average yield is 
around thirty-four bushels per acre. Both 


1914 and 1915 have been unusually good 
corn years for Argentina. Sometimes 
drouth cuts their yield to only a few 


bushels per acre, but in a favorable year 
the Argentine yield compares well with 
the corn belt. 


Binder Twine Situation—In normal 
years, about 200,000,000 pounds of binder 
twine are required for harvesting the 
grain and flax crops. From two-thirds to 
three-fourths of this is made from hene- 
quin sisal fiber, practically all of which 
is produced in Mexico and exported from 
the port Progresso. This year the de- 
mand for twine is certain to be greater 
than ever. The disturbances in Mexico 
have already caused an appreciable short- 
age in the stock of fiber now in this coun- 
try. In commenting upon the situation, 
the Secretary of Agriculture said that the 
situation was vastly more serious than 
it was in 1912, when a threatened short- 
age of twine resulted in a rise in price 
from 7 to 12 cents a pound. Then, it was 
a matter of price; if Progresso were to be 
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closed it would be a matter of 


actual ¥, Which would result in a 
waste of a great part of the grain crops. 





Productive Feeding of Farm Animals— 
A careful study of this book, published by 


the J. B. Lippincott Co., of Philadelphia, 
will give the reader an excellent idea of 
feeds and feeding. It is written by F. W. 
Woll, who has been considered an author- 


ity for years, and although it is intended 


for a text for agricultural schools, it fits 
the needs of practical farmers. The first 
part discusses the principles of feeding, 
while the second deals with feeding stuffs 
including coarse fodders and concen- 
trates, third part has chapters on 
feeding calves, dairy cattle, beef cattle, 
horses, mules, swine sheep and goats. 
The appendix gives the composition of 
feeding stuffs, reference tables, manurial 
value of feeding stuffs, etc. The book 
contains 353 pages, and may be ordered 
through Wallaces’ Farmer for $1.50. 


Northwest Texas 
Farmers Will Tell You 
How They 
Make Money 


They are shrewd _ business 
men who see the profit in sup- 
plying the demand created by 
increased population. 





They realize that the higher 
prices of farm products mean 
better markets, and that cheap 
land means lower cost of pro- 
duction. 


We have gathered a hundred letters 
from farmers in the promising Northwest 
Texas section along the Santa Fe, and have 
published them in a leaflet. A copy awaits 
your request. Read the facts as these men 
give them. Judge for yourself what they 
say about raising staple crops, beef cattle 
and hogs, where the yield is uniformly 
good, weather dependable, climate unn- 
valed and outlay least. 


They are making money—their figures 
prove it, and they'll gladly tell you how 
they do it. 


Good land at reasonable prices and 
on easy terms. Write today and let me 
tell you about it and send you the leaflet 
and other literature. 


C. L. SEAGRAVES, 
General Colonization Agent, 
A.T. G&S. F. Ry., 2525 Ry. Exchange, 
Chicago. 














WANTED—LIVE AGENTS 


to sell good farm lands where crop faflures are un- 
known, Good commission to hustlers. Write at 
ence for particulars. 

522 STATE BANK BLDG., Omaha, Neb. 


500 Improved Farms in Southern Minnesota 


forsale. For terms and prices write MOREHART- 

ATCHISON LAND COMPANY, Mankato, Minn. 

IOWA FARMS The best corn land at lowest prices, 
Large list on request. Address 


SPAULDING @& O°DONNELL, Elma, fa. 











TRITE for Beautifully Illustrated List 
\ of Western N. Y. farms. Free. Address 


ELLIS BROS., SPRINGVILLE, N. Y. 
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FARMS THAT PAY 


We are dividing 15,000 acres of drained land into 



































farms, 40 acres and up; ail within four miles of town 

on a main line railroad In south central Wisconsin. 

Only 65 miles from Towa, 6 hours from Chicago. Open 

meadow, no rocks or stumps $40 to $60 per acre. 

Get our ten year’s time proposition to the actual set- 

tler. We plow the land. 

THE PEDDIE LAND CO., Owners, 
Cedar Rapids, lowa. 
COPY of the SACRAMENTO V ALLEY 
MONTHLY will be sent to anyone 
interested in the wonderful Sac- 
ramento Valley, California, the 
riches{ valley in the world. Unlimited opportu- 
nities. Thousands of acres available at right 
prices. The place for the man wanting 
a home in the finest climate on earth. 
Write to Sacramen. 

to Valley Monthly, CALI § 0 RNIA 

Box 

?s3, Sacramento, 

IOWA FARMS, $5 PER ACRE DOWN 

Toclose partnership will sell four farms we own 
in Emmet county, lowa—160, 240,320 and : 

each; all well tiled, tinely improved, fe 

cross-fenced; 25.00 per acre down, $20.00 per acre 

March 1}, 1916, balance to suit. For full information, 

address owners, 

HUNTER BROS., 7th and Grand, Des Moines, lowa 
YOUR pick 12,000 
acres finest winter 
wheat and alfalfa 
landin Montana, 
close to good town. 

We will break, fence and sow to winter wheat ready 

to take off crop. Located near Judith Basin, same 

quality land, same climate at half the price. 

JOHN E. BURCHARD, Drawer G, St. Paul, Minn. 
220 ACKES, 2 miles 
from town. Almost 
level. Fine clover soll. 

Choice, modern brick house, 12 rooms, fur- 
nace, modern bath room; good barn, 45x80; 
outbuildings; + mile to beautiful lake; best 
of grass land; $75 an acre. Beautiful home. 

Ask for details and list of others. S.V. R. HAYES, 

203 Ashton, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

TEN DOLLARS DOWN AND TEN DOLLARS A 
MONTH WITHOUT INTEREST 

will buy forty acres of farming land in the Amwil 

Lake Community, Vilas County, Wis. The 

Sanborn Homemakers Contract will help 

the man with limited means. Contract fow for forty 

acres in the Anvil Lake Co-operative Community in 

Vilas County, the coming live stock, dairying and 

seed potato section of Upper Wisconsin. Write 

Sanborn Investment Co., 432 Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago 

200 lowa Farm Homes 

For Sale at Right Prices 
From 40 up to 700 acres. Write for 1915 descriptive 
catalogne, 

BOSSERMAN BROS., 


Murray, lowa 


. . 
On to Wisconsin, Farmers 
You can buy rich, loamy farm land near good mar- 
kets, good roads and schools, for $25 to $30 per acre. 
Write for map and folder. 


FAAST LAND CO., Box 305, 








Conrath, Wis. 





Southern Minnesota Corn Farms For Sale 
Blue Earth, Waseca and Faribault counties. For 

list of farms, write 

A. HH. SCHROEDER, 


Mankato, Minn. 





\ AXFIELD, former Immigration Commission- 
1 er for Minnesota, gained valuable knowledge 
concerning Minnesota farm lands, Don’t buy with- 
out consulting him. Terms for rich or poor. H. J. 
MAXFIELD, St. Pau}. Minn. 


a East Gryglia, #700 and $300. 

160 AND 80 ACRE Reanine 8 h o meri 
its. Patent issued without residence, cultivation 
OSCAR 









rovements, No trade considered. 
ALIN, Thief River Falls, Minnesota. 

IF YOU ARE LOOKING FOR 
GOOD WELL IMPROVED FARM LANDS 
in the heart of the corn belt and at the right price 
and terms, write the Blooming Pratrie Land Co. for 


list. BLOOMING PRAIRIE LAND CO., 
Blooming Prairie, Minn. 





80 Acres Central Minn. 


Near town: close toschool; thirty cultivated; fifteen 
meadow, balance splendid pasture; lays fine; good 
black soil. Price 84,200.00. §. C. COCHRAN, RANDALL, MiNd. 


160 A. Near Gatzke, Marshall Co., Minn. 


Barn and house; 30 acres under cultivation. Price 
$2200; $500 down, balance to suit purchaser. 
LESTER GESELL, Thief River Falls, Minn, 


(60 ACRES OPEN PRAIRIE LAND 


7 miles north Goodridge on new electric line: $2000, 
no improvements, 8500 down, balance quarterly pay- 
ments. Lester Gesell, Thief River Falls, Minn. 




















Yes, waitin 


g for every farmer or farmer’s son—any in- 


lustrious American who is anxious to establish for him- 


self a happy home and prosperity. 
jation this year is more attractive than ever. 
is higher 


Canada’s hea invi- 
eat 
t her farm land just as cheap and in 


the provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
160 Acre Homesteads are Actually Free to Settlers and 


Other Land at From $15 to $20 per Acro 


The people of European countries as well as the American continent must be fed —thus an 


even greater demand for Canadian Wheat will keep up the 
land at $15.00 to $30.00 per acre — get a dollar for wheat an 


is bound to make money—that’s w 


yields also of Oats, Barley and Flax. Mixed 


ix 
as grain raising. 


either for beef or dairy purposes. 


The excellent grasses ful 
Good 


rice. Any farmer who can bu 
| raise 20 to 45 bushels to the acre 


t you can expect in Western Canada. Wonderful 


Farming is fully as profitable an industry 


1 of nutrition, are the only food required 
schools, markets convenient, climate excellent. 


ar serine is not compulsory in Canada but there is an unusual demand for 


farm 1 


r to replace the many young men who have volunteered for service in the war. 


Dh for Mtereture and particulars as to reduced railway rates to Superintendent Immigration, Ottawa, 
FRANK H. HEWITT, 202 W. 5th St., Des Moines, lowa 


a, Or 


hf V. BENNETT, Room 4, Bee Bldg., O 


maha, Neb. 


A. GARRETT, 311 Jackson St., St. Paul, Minn. 





Canadian Government Age 
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Starts your FORD | || | 


from the seat 












Take your seat in the car §f | 
and pull a handle on the 
dash. Off you go. Turns 
motorevery time. Put your 
crank in the tool box. | 
ik Costs only $25 y | 
| Adds only 12 pounds 


to weight of your car when in- 
stalled. A simple, reliable mech- 
anism endorsed by automobile 





engineers. No upkeep expense, 


Ask your Ford dealer or garage i) 








l man about the HH 
i] 

i Boston Starter 

i orsend your garage man’ ameand 

HII Si oston Stace Wee a once 

i 


i AUTOMATIC APPLIANCE CO. 
Ht 172 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass, 
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GALVANIZED STEEL 
GATE 


your team, when open 
it is strongly built of best springy 
high carbon steel to meet every require- 
ment of afarm gate. Simple to operate— 
made to raise and lower to any angle 


can’t blow against 





rhe Moyer Gate is galvanized to resist 
weather conditions It. gives long service. 
For details of construction and full in- 


formation, drop us @ line today. 


MOYER MANUFACTURING CO., 
Box B, Montevideo, Minn. 


== EDISON'S 
eer Gift 







THIS 
FREE BOOK 






Soft, cheerful electric light — 
for work, study, play—E£dison Flec- 
tric Light made possible by the Edison 
Storage Battery. Exactly the same as 
the genuine Edison Electric Light 
used in all cities. 

Edison Light reduces fire risks. 
Clean, odorless, sanitary. 

Use Electric power in the house and 
aboutthefarm. Do away with drudgery. 


The \TRADE a 
Bomar Q Edison 


ELECTRIC LIGHT PLANT 


is easy to install and simple to matntain in 
The Edison Nickel-Iron-Alkaline 
Battery is guaranteed to b l 
ing full rated 
and will greatly outlast its guars 
Send coupon below TODAY 
EDISON STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
198 Lakeside Avenue 
Orange, N. J. 

Distributors Everywhere : 

San Francisco, Chicago, New York, Boston, etc 
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Edison Storage Battery Co., W.F. 
198 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 
i | Send me Catalog 
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BY jJ. T. TROWBRIDGE re 


CHAPTER XXIV 
WHAT HAPPENED THAT DAY 


The children had been gone about three 


hours, when their mother, sitting at her 
window, which looked toward Tammoset 
village, noticed an unusual number of 


boys hurrying down the road toward the 
river. 

hKeflecting that it was the first of May, 
and probably a holiday in the 
she thought little of the circumstance, 
until she saw groups of men also going 
direction. She then hobbled 
the front part of the house, where 
could get a view the bridge. 
It was thronged with people, and more 


schools, 


in the same 
io 


she of 


were coming from both ways—from 
ben pford as well Tammoset, some 
stopping on. the bridge and looking off 
toward the mill, while others climbed 
over the rails at each end, ran down the 
shore, and disappeared under the high 
bank by which the view of the river be- 
low was shut off from the house, 

At the same time the kitchen girl began 
to call: 

“Mrs. Tinkham! Mrs. Tinkham! What 


are all these doing out here by 
the mill?” 

The widow hobbled to another window, 
and saw an amazing sight. Neither boy 


nor man had entered the yard in the reg- 


people 


ular way; but the upper bank was now 
alive with youngsters scrambling up from 
below. Some threw themselves on the 
turf, and sat with their backs toward the 
house and their legs hanging down the 
slope. Others stood behind them or else 


looked about for better positions. A dozen 


or more got into the great willow, where 
they filled the seats or leaned upon the 
branches. All appeared eager to witness 
some great spectacle taking place below. 

The mother of the Tinkhams knew very 
well what that was. “O my boys! my 
boys!”’ she exclaimed, ‘“‘why are you not 
here?” And without waiting to cover 
her feeble shoulders and gray hair, she 


hobbled out of the house. 

She heard suppressed 
behind you!” 
and for a moment saw 
intruders all turned her 


‘‘Look 


eries of, 
“There comes the old lady 
the faces of the 
way. There was 





much silly tittering among them; and the 


next every boy was intently 
ing down the slope again, 


moment Eaz- 


“What does this mean? What are you 
here for?’ she cried, approaching the 
hearest group. 

“We just wanted to see the fun!’’ was 
the grinning response. 

“What fun?’ she demanded, sharply. 

“To see the dam tore away; for that’s 


what they are doing,”” somebody answered 


in a loud, insolent voice from the willow. 


“Is that Dick Dushee?’ 
“Yes, that’s Dick; he told us we could 
come up here.” 


“He wouldn't have dared show his face 
if my sons were home!” said the widow. 
“IT should think he might be in better 
business, and the rest of you, too! Make 
will i? Whose ground is 

mine ?”’ 


you? 
on 
out of 
of a 


rs ma 


room for 
this, yo 

The loungers 
fered to move 
lively movement 
elbows and ea 
stood the top of the bank. 

What she saw: 

the river swarmed with 
spect: and men, and even wo- 
men id here and The plat- 
form at the corner of the mill was black 
with the crowd. There were boats also, 
held against the current by young men 
aboard, probably Argonauts. In the midst 
of all, the center of attraction, stood a 
line of stout laborers, leg-deep in the 
water, With picks and iron bars, demol- 
ishing the dam. 

The work had evidently but just begun. 
The first planks were yielding to sturdy 
blows. There was little noise besides; no 
loud talking nor shouting of commands. 
Never was a disorderly crowd so orderly 
and well behaved. There were even po- 
licemen present—Dempford men in blue 
coats on one shore, and Tammoset men 
in gray on the other—-keeping the peace. 
The whole thing had been thoroughly 
planned and organized beforehand, as the 
local newspaper boastfully informed its 
readers on both sides of the river in its 
next issue. 

The crippled woman, supported on her 
crutches at the summit of the high bank, 
her gray head bare—a strange, pathetic 
figure—called aloud to the laborers to de- 
sist from their work of destruction. Not 
one of them heeded her; but all other 
eyes were turned upward, while her voice 
continued to ring out, tremulous yet clear 
—entreating yet commanding: 

“Must I stand here alone, and see my 
property destroyed? Is there not one 


me, 
irs or 
he turf had not of- 
her way, but the 
crutch among their 
de them scatter, and 
she on 
This is 


Both 


shores of 





boys 





tors 
£iris 





nere 











who will take my part and stop this law- 
less proceeding? <Are all on the side 
of injustice and brute force?” 

There was a brief silence; then a 
Dempford in blue—our old acquaint- 
made answer from the 


you 


nian 
ance, in fact op- 
posite shore. 
“It is not a lawless proceeding, madam. 
You were duly notified that the dam must 
be removed. As you have not done it 
yourself, the people have taken it in 
hand.” 
“The people who do it, or witness it 


without protest, are a mob! The only 
law they have on their side is mob law, 
and they know it. There is no other law 
that can touch my poor little property 
here. I see grave-looking men in this 
crowd, men who no doubt call them- 
selves respectable citizens. Are they 
aware that, by their presence, if not by 
their acts, they are making war on a 
defenseless woman and her absent chil- 
dren? Well for you, well for you all,’ 
cried the widow, lifting a crutch and 


shaking it passionately over the heads of 
the crowd, ‘‘that my boys are not here 
today! You breaking the dam there, and 
you assisting by looking on, would not be 
where you are! But you chose a safe 
time for your brave deed!” 

She stopped to subdue the passion that 
was swelling in her voice; then, as nobody 
answered her, and as the planks and the 


stakes were still giving way before the 
picks and bars, she went on: 
“If this dam, which we have a right 


to maintain—for I have taken legal coun- 
sel on the subject, and I know— if it trou- 
bles you, why don't you go to work like 
honorable men and get rid of it? I hear 
that some of you, who are not Argonauts, 
have yet subscribed large sums towards 
building the club house. Why haven't 
you subscribed something toward abating 
this nuisance you complain of? A few 
hundred dollars would have bought off 
the previous owner; or my boys would 
have to any just agreement with 
you. But, ah!”’ she cried, scornfully, ‘‘this 
is not the popular side! You can well 
afford to give money for a new boat- 
house; but one poor woman’s mill dam, 
that is in the way of a few pleasure 
boats, must be ruthlessly destroyed! Oh, 
what men you are!” 

Nobody answered her again. But, if 
there were not in that assemblage of two 
or three hundred people, young and old, 
a few hearts that felt and remembered 
long afterward her thrilling words and 
the tears that now came streaming down 
her cheeks, it was a pitiless mob indeed. 

“IT have had my say,” she added, ‘‘and 
now you will do ase you please.”’ 

Her cheeks still wet with unwiped tears 
—she stood in silence and saw the work 
of demolition proceed. 

The planks and stakes, as they were 
broken away, were sent floating down the 
stream; and soon not a vestige of the 
dam remained visible. The end of the 
platform, with the fishway attached, was 
left hanging in the air. The laborers 
seemed to think their work done, and 
started to wade ashore, 

Then a little fellow about the size of 
Web Foote, standing in one of the boats, 
swung his hat and called for three cheers. 
The responded, though not 


come 


spectators 


heartily, their feeling of triumph 


being sadly chilled by the sight of the 
pale face and feeble form supported by 
crutches on the bank. 

But now there was a singular move- 


ment on the farther shore. 

A man with cdarse, sandy features, of 
vast territorial dimensions, who had been 
watching the show with manifest satis- 
faction, said something in a low voice to 
somebody . who whispered it to a 
third person, who in turn ran to the edge 
of the bank and called to the men wad- 
ing ashore: 

“Go back! There’s one 
forgotten!” 


else 


thing you've 


“What's that, Milt?” asked the little 
commodore from his boat. 
“The mud-sill!” said Buzrow, for it 


was indeed our amiable friend, the cow- 
smiter’s son. ‘‘Dushee says they can re- 
build the dam without any trouble, if we 
leave the mud-sill.” 

“Is that so, Dushee?’’ cried Web Foote, 
in a loud voice. 

“Certainly it is,’’ Dushee replied in a 
much lower tone, after some hesitation. 

Even he must have felt the ignominy 
of openly giving counsel for the destruc- 
tion of a dam he had formerly had to de- 
fend, and which he had dishonestly passed 
into other hands. Perhaps, also, his old 
hatred of the Argonauts made the situa- 
tion awkward for him. But his present 
hatred ef the brothers he had wronged 

















ee 


outweighed other considerations, and hae 
spoke out: 

“They have only to drive new stakes 
and nail on fresh boards, But rip up the 
‘mud-sill and spilin’s, and they can't re- 
build so easy, in the present state of 
high water.” 

“That's so!” exclaimed Buzrow. 
with the mud-sill!” 

So the men went back into the water 
and with their picks and bars attack, 
the long strip of timber which, with wh: 
Dushee called the ‘spilin’s,’-—sharpen 
boards driven down several feet into 1} 
river bed—had served to keep the wat: 
and those pioneers of the water, the eels, 
from finding their way under the dam. 

It was the hardest part of their jo! 
The spilings had been driven to stay; and 
they were nailed to the sill, The tops 
of some of them broke off, however, while 
the old, rusty nails in the rest gave way: 
then up came the heavy, water-soaked 
timber, one end first, and, slowly lifted 
and swung around, scarcely floating, it 
went down the strong current after the 
stakes and planks. 

So much the Tinkham boys had gained 
by making one superfluous enemy. 


(Continued next week) 
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PUT THE DOLLAR SIGN 
ON YOUR HOGS 


AFTER you have used good 
serum and the proper method 
of vaccination in immunizing your 
hogs—then you have assurance that 
you will have hogs to market. 


Immunized Hogs 


Have the Dollar Brand 





and you will be able to get real 
money for them. 


We are vitally interested in this 
because we must have hogs to keep 
our packing plants running. 


That is the reason we are co-operating with 
farmers and hog raisers to prevent cholera 
—in fact we propose to continue this co-op- 
eration till cholera is completely, eradicated. 


Aside from our ability to furnish pure, 
potent serum to protect your hogs and our 
hog profits—we have taken up the many 
other important details such as sanitation 
in the hog yard, proper feeding, worms, etc, 
Fowler serum is manufactured and sold 
under U.S. Government License. Write for 
Free Booklet—Cholera Serum as a@ Preven- 
tive. 

Address Serum Department 

FOWLER PACKING COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
Immune hogs for sale. 
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used now means bigger crops next year. You know 
this yourself. Manure spreading time is all the 
time. This new No. 8 Low-Down Manure Spreader 
is Galloway $ Greatest Spreader. 
ositively the best spreader made fo: least money. i 

chain crive, endless apron; force Tana: (oer hunts wee 
load; gets into any barnyard corner; close hitch; lightest draft 
of any low-down machine. Capacity 60-70 bushels. All steel 
Et: complete with double-trees and neckyoke. Flexible rake; 
high speed beater pulverizes finely any barnyard material. Steel 
wheels; ego coupled with channel steel, trussed 








bridge. x rests on rear trucks, 42 inches high use >: 
every respect to new fangled freaks of avy t 
you up for repairs, annoy you and kill your horses. 
st, Ashley, Ohio, wri . draft for 
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Assure you I am more than 


. Ithas proven all you claim and more. By 
uying of your company, I sav -80 and just i was 
aaa Lt Ye ed $21.80 got was 


what 1 


Book “A Streak of Gold” FREE 





My 









Wm. Galloway, Pres. 
: Wr. Galloway Co. 
ey s 229 Galloway Sta Waterloo, lowa 


DISC MARKER 


FOR CORN PLANTERS 


By parcel post, prepaid, 
on receipt of a Dollar bill 











Send it back at our expense any time 

in the next 10 years, !f not satisfactory. 

and we will send you a Dollar Bill. 

NATIONAL HARROW CO. 
LE ROY, ILLINOIS 
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Our Weekly Market Letter 


April 19, 1915.—The export 
trade of the United States keeps up ex- 
tremely well on the whole, and the trade 
with other countries shows a balance of 


over $600,000,000 in our favor up to the 
present time, the exports of foodstuffs, 
porses, mules, clothing, etc., being enor- 
mous, while the Russian government has 
just placed an order for two million pairs 
of army shoes with New England shoe 
manufacturers. On the Board of Trade 
there is great activity in wheat, which 
remains the center of speculative inter- 
est, but business in cash wheat is re- 
stricted by the inadequate offerings. 
Quick reactions follow breaks in wheat 
prices, and recent sales of May wheat 
were at an advance of 72 cents a bushel 
over the price paid a year ago, while May 
corn sold about 6 cents higher and May 
oats 20 cents higher. Oats have advanced 
far more than corn, owing to the large 
exports of oats and the decreasing supply 
in sight. Oat seeding has been progress- 
ing rapidly, and the ground in the north- 
western states has been placed in fine 
condition for spring wheat seeding by 
good rains. Copious rains have also vis- 
ited all parts of the winter wheat region 
when most needed, and crop prospects 
are so far extremely encouraging. Some 
recent good corn exports have been made, 
and there is all the time a large export 
movement in wheat, which is rapidly re- 
ducing the amount of that grain in sight, 
leaving the visible supply much smaller 
than a year earlier. The exports of 
wheat from this country for the present 
season have exceeded 279,000,000 bushels, 
breaking all former records, and Euro- 
pean importing countries are wholly de- 
pendent for outside supplies on the Uni- 
ied States and Argentina, as Russia can 
not move out its grain supplies. In a re- 
cent week, world’s wheat shipments 
an iounted to 11,696,000 bushels, and Nerth 
A rica furnished 7,150,000 bushels, com- 
paring with 3,568, 000 bushels @ year ago; 
while Argentina’s contribution was 4,- 
448,000 bushels, comparing with 1,168,000 
bushels a year ago. 

Butter wholesales at 27 to 30 cents a 
pound for marketable offerings, while ex- 
ras to grocers sell at 32 cents for tubs 
nd 28 eents for prints. Fresh eggs bring 
to 19%, cents a dozen, with sales of 
xtras at 22 cents for fillers and 23 cents 
or cartons. Potatoes are selling at 40 to 
47 cents a bushel. Flaxseed sells at 
$1.921%4 to $1.97 per bushel, clover seed at 
£5 to $12.75 per 100 pounds, and timothy 
seed at $4.50 to $6.25 per 100 pounds. 

Approaching warm weather should be 
a2 warning to stockmen having cattle to 
market to get rid of their long fed, heavy 
steers as soon as possible, for as the sea- 
son advances they will be even less sal- 
ble than at the present time. The de- 
mand is still centering strongly on pretty 
good buteher stock and fat steers of light 
weight, with prime yearling steers and 
heifers selling at the best prices, and few 
heavy beeves wanted by the trade. Re- 
cently buyers have discriminated strongly 
nst steers weighing over 1,350 pounds, 
vhereas only a short time ago the line 
‘as drawn against 1,400-pound weights. 

* stock is selling badly, and short- 
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1é dairy cows are neglected, espe- 
ci offerings shipped in from nearby 
ch jis dairy districts, while Holsteins 
have been selling at discounts of from 50 
to 85 cents per hundred pounds from 


prices paid for beef breed cows in corre- 
onding flesh. Cattle prices are much 
wer than a year ago, when beef steers 
selling for $7 to $9.50, but turning as 

* back as this time in 1907, it is seen 
sales were made at $4.25 to $6.79, 

1 there was no hoof and mouth disease 
n to injure trade. Calves from the 
vy districts of Wisconsin and adjacent 
tes are arriving in large numbers, and 
es have experienced the usual spring 
ne, although there is a good demand. 
ring the past week not many steers 
below $7, although inferior ones were 
ibel all the way down to $6. Steers 
largely at a range of $7.15 to $8.15, 
the best heavy beeves purchased at 
$8.50, while a good class brought 
and over, and a medium class $7.40 
ipward, Warmed-up steers brought 

» $7.35, and desirable yearlings were 
insken at $8 to $8.50, with a prime class 
il in the absence of offerings up to 
Common yearlings sold at $7 to 
Butchering cows and heifers had 
tlet at $4.80 to $8.30, with sales of a 
head of fancy little yearling heifers 
$8.75, while the best cows brought 
Cutters sold at $3.90 to $4.75, can- 
$2.50 to $3.85, and bulls at $4.25 
<0 37, Calv es sold at $4.50 to $8.50. Much 
focer receipts of cattle for the week 
‘cused a considerable decline in average 
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He es have been selling at far highef 
es than prevailed only a few weeks 
, the long predicted boom having made 
appearance, and the market has taken 

£00d many traders by surprise, because 

©! the rapidity of the upward movement. 
was a good piece of news to country 
pers to learn that final work én clean- 

* and disinfecting the Chicago stock 
ds hade made it at last possible to 

“en unquarantined shipping divisions for 

both hogs and sheep and lambs, render- 





ing it possible to ship such stock from 
here, and this was one of the strengthen- 
ing influences in both markets. Pigs have 
failed to meet with the active demand 
witnessed for matured swine on the light 
weight shipping order, the best weighty 
pigs usually selling at a discount of 50 
cents from prices paid for the best hogs, 
and this has tended to check the market- 
ing of pigs and under-weights generally. 
Recent receipts of hogs were excellent in 
quality on the whole, and their average 
weight was 235 pounds, comparing with 
232 pounds one year ago and 242 pounds 
two years ago. Prime hogs of light weight 
were the favorites, these being wanted by 
eastern shippers, and they topped the 
market daily. While the hog market has 
been placed in a much stronger position, 
prices are still far lower than in recent 
years at this time, but no longer ago than 
April, 1911, hogs were selling at an ex- 
treme range of $5.90 to $6.60. Recent sales 
of hogs were at a range of $7 to $7.60, 
with pigs purchased mostly at $6 to $7. 

There appears to be hardly any limit 
to the upward movement of lambs, year- 
lings, wethers, and ewes—the meager of- 
ferings explaining the remarkable boom 
in prices. Lambs are leading off in the 
advance, for they are always the favor- 
ites with killers, whether local packers 
and butchers or shippers, but fat year- 
lings and sheep are undergoing propor- 
tionate advances all the time. Not only 
is there a great shortage of matured 
flocks, but the spring lamb crop of the 
country is also seriously short, and fancy 
prices are assured for a long time. Colo- 
rado lambs are making up the great bulk 
of the receipts, and the recent top for 
wooled lambs of the popular medium 
weight was $10.65 per 100 pounds, com- 
paring with $8.40 a year ago. At last 
accounts, prime lambs were being held for 
$10.75, with sales all the way down to 
$8.75 for common lots, while yearlings 
went at $8.75 to $9.75, wethers at $7.75 to 
$8.75, ewes at $5 to $8.25, and bucks at 
$6 to $7. 

Horses were in larger demand last week 


and the offerings were well taken, ship- 
pers taking hold especially freely. Prices 
were well maintained, with army horses 


selling at $135 to $190, farm horses at $95 
to $150, farm mares of a fair class at $150 
to $175, small horses of an inferior kind 
at $60 to $90, commercial chunks weigh- 
ing from 1,300 to 1,550 pounds at $150 to 
$235, good expressers and wagoners at 
$180 to $225, and drafters of good size at 
$240 to $290. Ww. 





Guernsey Cattle Club Meeting—The an- 
nual meeting of the American Guernsey 
Cattle Club will be held in New York City 
on Wednesday, May 12th. The business 
of the meeting will consist of a report of 


the year’s work of the club’s office, rec- 
ommendations of the executive commit- 
tee, and the election of officers. An op- 


portunity will be given for consideration 
of matters relating to the welfare of the 
club and its work. 





B. R. Vale Dead—Hon. B. R. Vale, of 
Bonaparte, Iowa, who for a quarter of a 
century has been widely known in Iowa 
as a breeder of Chester White hogs, died 
the first week in April. Mr. Vale had a 
long and honorable career as an improved 
stock breeder, and was one of the repre- 
sentative men of his section of the state. 
He was a Christian gentleman, universal- 
ly admired and respected. 





Hard on the Circus—Foot and mouth 
disease is carried by giraffes and ele- 
phants as well as horses, cattle and hogs, 
and until the disease is thoroughly 
stamped out, the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has served notice on 


owners of circuses that they must not 
move out of the state in which they are 
now until there is no longer danger of 
this disease being earried. 


Crop Notes 


Chariton County, Mo., April 17—Weath- 
er ideal; oats all sowed last week but a 
few small pieces. Plowing for corn is the 
order of the day; some are done, others 
nearly done; will be a good acreage plant- 
ed next week if the weather continues fa- 
vorable. Grass is fine, both in meadows 
and pastures. Stock has been running on 





grass since April 10th. Fall wheat looks | 
air; some pieces look fine. Fruit crop 
looks promising except peaches, which 
will be a short crop.—Geo. L. Gardner. 
Greene County, Iowa, April 10—Spring 
work opened up in good shape. Most of 
Greene county’s oats crops sown, and | 
pretty well disked in. Pig crop starting 
out as well or better than average. Had 


a fine shower Thursday night. Colt crop 
very poor; many losses of colts, and some 
cases of mares being reported. Farmers 
interested in good roads; most of Greene 
county’s main roads have been put in 
good shape this spring.—R. G. Sutton. 
Wapello County, Iowa, April 10—Pas- 
tures are beginning to look green. The 
oats are nearly all sown in this locality. 
Weather is much farmer.—Ivan Fuller. 
Dallas County, Iowa, April 15—Winter 
wheat is looking fine—as green as a lawn. 


Oats all sown and are coming up. Grass 
doing well. Farmers busy plowing for 
corn, Some selling fat steers, but the 





profits are on the wrong side of the ledg- 
er. Hogs doing well; some few pigs; no 
sickness, and a good many hogs. Weather 
nice and warm now. Roads are good 
where they have been dragged.—J. H. 
Royer. 

Fayette County, Iowa, April 16—Seed- 
ing in full blast. Ground in good con- 
dition. Grass starting slowly. Young 
pig crop coming on. Reports say the crop 
is satisfactory so far. A good rain would 
not come amiss.—W. L. Peters. 

Page County, Iowa, April 2—Weather 
nice, but nights still cold. Some work 
started in the fields. Roads getting pretty 
good, but some bad mudholes yet on north 
and south roads. Tried to go to south- 
eastern part of county today in an auto, 
but could not get there, on account of 
mudholes, caused by big snowdrifts. Hogs 
$6.30, corn 62 cents. Not many cattle on 
feed.—Lenus Hagglund. 

Wapello County, Iowa, April 3—The 
weather is very backward here this 
spring. Not much oats sowed yet. There 
are a few little colts in the neighborhood, 
but not many little pigs. Some of the 
farmers are losing their little pigs. The 
roads here are in fine condition.—Ivan 
Fuller. 

Hancock County, IIL, 
looks fine; good stand and color. Oats 
going in in good shape. Ground works 
fine. All in by the middle of next week. 
Some old corn yet; is a good price, 70 
cents; oats 55 cents, wheat $1.40. A fair 
lamb crop. We need rain for hay and 
pasture, as it has been dry the last of 
March. Good roads; those that were 
dragged are fine.—C. M. Benner. 


April 3—Wheat 





CLOTHCRAFT CLOTHES. 

The man or boy on the farm who wants 
to buy a suit of clothes will find protec- 
tion in asking for a trade marked brand. 
One of the trade marked brands adver- 
tised in Wallaces’ Farmer is Clothcraft, 
made by the Joseph & Feiss Co., 631 st 
Clair Ave., Cleveland, Ohio, and they are 
especially proud of the quality of Cloth- 
craft clethes, and will be glad to send 
you the name of the Clothcraft store 
nearest you, so that you can call and see 
their clothes. They direct particular at- 
tention to their No. 5130 Blue-Serge Spe- 
cial at $15. There is no more serviceable 
suit than a blue serge suit, if it is a good 
blue serge, and the Clothcraft folks take 
especial pride in their No. 5130, knowing 
that they are offering exceptional value 
therein. Prices of other Clothcraft suits 
range from $10 to $20, and the Joseph & 
Feiss Co. will be glad to give-you full 
particulars concerning their line. They 
want to have you call at your dealer’s, 
and look over Clothcraft clothes, as they 
are satisfied that either the farmer him- 
self, or his boy, will be more than pleased 
with a Clothcraft suit.—Advertising No- 
tice. 


SOMETHING NEW IN SILO CON- 
STRUCTION. 

The Vernier Mfg. Co., of Dept. B, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, point out the new feature 
of the Vernier silo, which does away with 
inside hoops and guy wires, and yet will 
keep the silo up in good condition. They 
have issued a circular descriptive of their 
new device, and they will be glad to have 
Wallaces’ Farmer readers ask for it, men- 
tioning the paper. ‘Their claim is that the 
Vernier silo, with their new invention for 
1915, will stand up against winds where 
other buildings will stand, and without 
the aid of inside hoops or, guy wires. They 
will be glad to give full partic ulars to 
Wallaces’ Farmer readers 'on request.— 
Advertising Notice. 








Baseball 





belt. 
shirt and pants. 


tra charge. 


nine uniforms. 


Wallaces’ Farmer. 





1915 STYLE 


WALLACES’ FARMER, 


—------QRDER BLANK-—---- 





Flannel Baseball Uniforms. 


The name of our club is . 


written. 


For Our Boy Helpers 


Boys, here is a dandy baseball uniform made of a good quality 
of gray French flannel 
form consists of shirt with short sleeves , pants, cap, stockings and 
The stockings, belt and cap are same color as trimming on 
Well tailored and a good uniform that is sold by 
dealers at $2.50 and $3.00 per suit. 


You Can Get This Uniform by a 
Little Hustling 


30ys, we will send you this nice uniform, postpaid, if you will 
act as our subscription representative and send a club of just five 
trial subscribers to Wallaces’ 
is now only 50ec to January 1, 
stops when the time is out. 
ever had offered to him in a good farm paper. 
club of five trials in your own neighborhood. 
your uniform early and be ready for the first game. 


Special Offer to Boys’ Ball Clubs 


Why not get the boys in the nine together and 
get new suits all around? 
Let us tell you about it. 
can do it in mighty short order. 
own suits this year. Everybody will be glad to help you out. 
of all you will give every man his money's worth and more too in 
We want to introduce the paper into a lot of 
new homes or we couldn't afford to give you such a liberal offer. 

Now itis up to you. 
one you can easily and quickly earn if you will goafterit with some 
real American boy enthusiasm and push. 

Drop us a card and we will work with you. 


WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Gentlemen—Enclosed find $2.50 to pay for the following five new 


trial subscribers to Wallaces’ Farmer. 


In return for my help you may send me me postpaid one of your Gray 


Go over this order blank carefully after filling { it out and be sure every name is correct and d plainly 


Uniform 





, trimmed in either navy or crimson. Uni- 







Lettering furnished without ex- 







Farmer. Special rate on trial orders 
1916. Paper comes every week and 
There's the biggest value any farmer 
You can easily get a 

Get busy and earn 









all pitch in and 
a special proposition on 

Work together and you 
Be independent and earn your 
Best 






We will inake 









Do you want a nice baseball suit? Here is 







Des Moines, Iowa 





















(Navy blue or crimson) 











NOTE: 
are required, add 25c for each suit. 


Youths” sizes run up to 34 inches chest measure. 
Be sure and order suit large enough 
for comfortable playing. Take a deep breath, draw a tape line snug around 
chest under arms, then allow at least two inches more for comfort. 





If men’s suits 
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SANITATION 


iS THE RELIABLE METHOD 
FOR PREVENTING 


FOOT AND 
MOUTH DISEASE 


HOG CHOLERA 


AND ALL OTHER CONTAGIOUS 
DISEASES. 








You can make all live-stock 
quarters sanitary by using 


KRESO Dip No.1 


The Standardized, Reliable 
Dip and Disinfectant. 


We will send you free.a booklet on the 
treatment of mange, eczema or pitch 
mange, arthritis, sore mouth, etc. 

We will send you free a booklet on 
how to build a hog wallow, which will 
keep hogs clean and healthy. 

Ne will send you free a booklet on 
how to keep your hogs free from lice and 
parasites and disease. 

Write for them—they are free. 








KRESO DIP No. 1 has been used at 
the large state fairs in the United States 
for the last ten years to prevent the 
spread of contagious disease. It hasdone 
it, and KRESO DIP No. 1 will do the 
same for you on the farm. 

KRESO DIP No.1 is Easy to Use—Reli- 
able—For Sale by All Druggists— 
Effective—N ot Expensive. 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


Dep't Animal Industry. DETROIT, MICH. 




















BSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. 


will reduce inflamed, swollen 
Joints, Sprains, Bruises, Soft 
Bunches; Heals’ Boils, Poll 
Evil, Quittor, Fistula, or 
any unhealthy sore 
quickly as it is a positive antiseptic 
and germicide. Pleasant to use; does 
not blister under bandage or re- 
move the bair and you can work 
the horse. $2.00 per bottle, delive 
ered. Book 7 K free. 

ABSORBINE, JR., antiseptic liniment for mankind, 
Reduces Painful, Swollen Veins, Goitre, Wens, Strains, 
¢s, stops pain and inflammation. Price $1.00 per bottle 
t dealers or delivered. ‘Will tell you more if you write. 

actured. only by 


WF: YOUNG, P. D. F., 89 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 
5 s 

Don’t Have a Blind One 

“VISIO” 


A Remedy for 
Moon Blindness 


(Opthalmia), Cataract 
and Conjunctivits 
Shying horses all suf- 
fer from diseased eyes. 
“VISIO” will convince any horse owner that it is the 
y for defects of the eye, irrespective of 
ngth of time the animal has been afflicted. 
er how many doctors have tried and failed, 

** under our money back GUARANTEE, 
$2.00 per bottle, postpaid on receipt of price. 











































‘6 DIPPING 
KILLS ALL TICKS 


and keeps SHEEP free from fresh attacks. 
Used on 250 million sheep annually. Increases 
quantity and quality of wool. Improves appear- 
ance and condition of flock. If dealer can’t sup- 
ply you send $1.75 for $2 packet. Specially illus- 
trated booklet on *‘Ticks’’ sent free for asking; a 
post card brings it. Address 
WM. COOPER & NEPHEWS, 


127 W. Huron St. Chicago, Ill. 














LOSSES SURELY PREVENTED 
A ~ gg ——- pao ag 


labile; 


Western stockmen, because they 
protect where other vaccines fail. 
Write for booklet and testimonials. 


10-dose pkge. Blackleg Pills $1.00 
50-dose pkge. Biackleg Pills 4.00 
oe Use any injector, but Cutter’s best 
The superiority of Cutter products is due to over 15 
gears of spe zing in vaccines and serums only. 
Insist on Cutter’s. If unobtainable, order direct. 
The Cutter Laboratory, Berkeley, Cal., or Chicago, Ill. 


LEG 








Please mention this paper when writing. 











Veterinary Queries 

















SCOURS IN VERY YOUNG PIGS. 








Nebraska correspondent writes: 

“I have fourteen sows, of which nine 
have lread farrowed, Of tl ning 
only two have healtl pigs. i 
j live about a d or lwo d then get 
the diarrhea, and die n bout twenty- 
four ho I here ythir I can do 
for he ows hich re to farrov na 
week or ih. preve this trouble I 
feed ‘ they want to 
eut thie corr the 
eve Z, anc hay twic H 
Vee TI have access to clear water 
to « } The were vaccinated about the 

th of October.” 

All young animals soon after birth seem 


liable to infection by way of the navel 





cord. Calves and colts are especially sus- 
ceptible, and the disease may take the 
form of scouring, swelling of the joints, 
or swelli: #Z at the navel, Lambs are oc- 
casionally affected, but pigs generally do 
not iffer from this trouble, The only 
way to handle this kind of scours is to 
have birth take place in a clean location. 
Nothing practical can be done for a young 
pig once it is affected. 

If the weather is good, it would be a 








good plan for our correspondent to have 
his remaining sows farrow on grass. If 
the must farrow inside, he should clean 
out the pen thoroughly, and_ disinfect 
carefully with a five per cent solution of 
coal tar dip or carbolic acid. He should 


use only the cleanest and freshest bed- 











ding Just before farrowing, it is wise 
to wash the rear parts of the sow with a 
disinfecting solution, such as a two per 
cent solution of coal tar dip or carbolic 
acid. Soon after farrowing, it is wise to 
wash the navel cords of the pigs with 
a carbolic acid solution or tincture of 
iodine, The object of the whole pro- 
cedure is to prevent the germs’ which 
cause the trouble from finding their way 
into the body of the newly born animals 
through the navel. Occasionally, in spite 
of all precautions, some animals will die 
of the disease, because of infection be- 
fore birth. Farmers who have lost pigs 
by scouring or navel disease soon after 
birth, should take the greatest pains to 
have future farrowing occur under sani- 
tary conditions, 

Occasionally, seouring is brought on in 
newly born pigs by overfeeding the moth- 
er. It is ea to overfeed the sow soon 
after farrov , and bring on a feverish 
condition of the udder, which is bad for 
the newly born pigs. If our correspondent 
takes care to feed his sows rather lightly 
for a few davs after farrowing, he should 
not be troubled in this way. 

ABORTION IN SOWS. 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“T would like to inquire concerning the 
slipping of pigs by brood sows. This 


trouble has bothered us considerably dur- 





ing the past two years. It generally oc- 
curs fourteen to sixteen days before time 
of farrowing. We always keep the hogs 
well bedded and give them a fairly good 
feed of oats every day, and from six to 
eight ears of corn per sow daily. They 
have only fresh water to drink. They 
have considerable exercise, and occa- 
sionally follow the cattle, which are fed 
considerable corn. I would like to know 
the cause of the trouble and how to pre- 
vent it, for some person who is accus- 
tomed to raising hogs, and who has had 
the trouble.” 

There are sO many different causes of 


abortion that no man can safely advise 








another man just what to do. Each case 
is a problem in itself. If anyo 

that they can be of help to our 
spondent, we would be glad to hear from 
him. The following suggestions are con- 
tained in Bulletin No. 100 of the Indiana 


and may be of service to 
our readers: 
ae ‘ 


bortion or slipping of pigs is a 
problem with which to deal. There 


Station, some 


trou- 


blesome 

















seem to be two varieties in these ani- 
mals, the same as the other domestic 
animals, sporadic 1 infectious. The 
sporadic form is the variety most often 
met with, and is due to accidents, as 
slipping, falls, being kicked by a _ horse, 


or hooked by a cow, or being run by dogs, 
or worried by other heat, or by 
a boar; to spoiled or dusty food, to ‘piling 
up’ in bed, exposure to cold, 
ind to the of some other disease, 
as cholera. It can readily be observed 


sows in 


to sudden 


¢ ~ 
effects 








these causes will not as a rule act 

1 any sows in the same herd with 
violence to cause abortion, as 

sow does not abort easily. After an 
outbreak of cholera, we expect a consid- 
erable percentage of abortion. While an 
infectious abortinon of the sow has not 
been described, the station has been the 
recipient of several accounts of such 
trouble that could not be accounted for 
upon any other hypothesis. In these 


of the 
like barren- 


cases, a greater or less percentage 
herd would be affected, and, 





ness, the trouble is much more frequent 
some seasons than others. 
“The symptoms of abortion when due 


to accidental causes are great uneasiness, 
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ombault’ 
austic Balsam 


The Worlds Greatest and Surest 


Veterinary Remedy 
HAS IMITATORS BUT NO COMPETITORS I 


SAFE, SPEEDY AND POSITIVE. 





We guarantee that one tablespoonful of Canstic 
Balsam will produce more actual results than e whole 
bottle of any liniment or spavin mixture ever made 
Every bottle sold is warranted to give satisfaction 


12, 








Supersedes All Cautery or Fir- 
ing. Invaluableasa CURE for 
FOUNDER, 
WIND PUFFS, 
THRUSH, 
DIPHTHERIA, 
SIN DISEASES, 
RINGBONE, 


SWEENY, 
BONY TUMORS, 


LAMENESS FROM 
SPAVIN, 
QUARTER CRACKS, 
SCRATCHES, 


J 


HOCK 
STRAINED TENDONS. 
SAFE FOR ANYONE TO USE, 


NOTHING BUT GooD RESULTS, 
ave used GOMBAULTS CAUSTIC BALSAM for more 
20 years. It is the best blister I have ever tried.I have 
used it in hundreds of cases with best results. I¢is per- 
fectly safe for the most inexperienced person touse. This 
is the largest breeding establishment of trotting horses in 
the world, and use your blister often.—W. H. KAY MOND, 
Prop. Belmont Park Stock Farm, Belmont Park, Mont, 








H 








Write for testimonials showing what the most 
nent horsemen say of it. 
Sold by druggists, or sent by express, charges paid, 
with full directions for its use. 


Sole Proprietors AReerbutere for the, 


romi 


Price, $1.50 per bottle, 


The Accepted Standard 
VETERINANY REMEDY 


Always Reliable. 


Sure in Results. 


Mane geaulnewitheut the signatare of 
‘ to: 


NADA. CLEVELAND,O. 


USED 10 YEARS SUCCESSFULLY. 

Thave used GOMBAULT'S CAUSTIC BALSAM for tem 
years; have been very successful in curing curb,ringbone, 
Capped hock and knee, bad ankles, rheumatism,end al- 
most every cause of lameness in horses. Have astable of 
forty head, mostly track and speedway horses, and cer- 
tainiy can recommend it.—(. C. CRAMER, 
Stabies, 990 Jennings Street, New York City, 


Sole Agents for the United States and Canadas 


The Lawrence-Williams Go. 


TORONTO, ONT. 





CLEVELAND, OHIO. 








shivering, making of a bed, violent strain- 
ing and groaning. The parts are unpre- 
pared for the accident, and therefore it 
is associated with considerable pain, and 
several hours. If the abortion 
occurs within the first two months, a dis- 
charge of blood and a mascerated foetus 


oc’ upie Ss 


The Grand Rapids 
Veterinary College 


Offers a Three Years Course in Veterinary Science 
Complying with all the requirements of the U. 5. 
Bureau of Animal Industry. Established 1897. !n- 
corporated under State law. Governed by Board of 
162 Louis st, 











and membrane are all that will be found, | Trustees. Write for free catalogue. 

After two months the foetuses will be en- a ey ae = ————— 

tire. In some cases there will be a loss : : fy i 

of appetite and an indisposition to move | PlY & soothing ointment made by mixing 
one dram of oxide of zine with an ounce 


about for a few days, while in others the 
disturbance is so slight as to be searce- 
ly noticeable. In the infectious form of 
the the genital tract seems to he 
prepared, and there is less disturbance 
than in normal labor, and unless the 
swollen genitals and the expelled foetuses 
are seen, the first warning of such an ac- 


disease, 


of vaseline. Although as a rule, we do 
not care to recommend tonics, our corre- 
spondent may give the following once a 
day if he so desires: Quinine, ten grains; 
ground ginger, thirty grains, and pow- 
dered gentian, two drams. 


cident may be the recurrence of heat. 

Infectious abortion seems to occur most eigen sien eslgn tec 

frequently at the end of the second An Iowa correspondent writes: 

month. “T have a colt eight months old that is 
“Very little can be done to arrest the getting the distemper. Can you advise 


act, and without Knowing the cause it is 
hard to prevent. It is a wise measure in 


me as to the best treatment?’ 
The ordinary case of distemper is not 





all cases to remove abortive sows from a serious matter, lasting only about two 
the herd, upon the assumption that it | weeks, and leaving the animal in just 2s 
may be infectious, and that the presence good condition as though it had recovered 
of such an animal may be a menace to from a bad cold. There is always dang¢r, 
others,” however, of the light cases developiig 
— serious complications. For this reason, it 
HORSE OUT OF CONDITION. is wise to protect the affected animal v: 
An Iowa correspondent writes: es te Sag ray ict to cold. Fe 7 
weather calls for it, put on warm blan- 
“What can I do for my mare? She | kets. To make the food easier to sw:l- 
has some xind of an itch. Her skin is low, it is a good plan to give it in the 
scruffy, and there are pimples on her | form of warm mashes. If the glands of 
hide, especially between the thighs and | the neck swell, they should be bathed in 
on the shoulders. The trouble seems to | warm water and poultices applied. 
be due to something wrong with the Distemper is a very contagious dis¢ - 
blood.” and if our correspondent, does not wish 
There are many causes for horses ap- | his other colts to take it, he should care- 
pearing out of condition at this season | fuly isolate his affected animal. 
of the year, but most of them do not ahs 
produce serious results. Probably the LOLLING TONGUE. 
most common cause of breaks appear- An Iowa correspondent writes: 


ing on the skin at this season of the year 
is irregular feeding and exercise. In 


“We have a horse that lolls her tone 
She is five years old, and we want ‘0 


some cases, however, parasites, by bur- break her of this habit while she is you: 4. 
rowing into the skin, cause the trouble. She does not loll her tongue only when 
No one who has not carefully examined | the bit is in her mouth, and then e 
the case can give exact advice, but we | does not do it unless you have driven 5 
suggest that our correspondent use the | a long distance, and she is tired. ¥ 


following general treatment: 





Give a physic of a pint and a half of 
raw linseed oil or a pound of Glauber’s 
Salts. Substitute for four pounds of the 


grain ration two or three pounds of bran 
and one-half to a pound and a half of 
oil meal. Wash off all sores either with 
a five per cent solution of coal tar dip or 
with a wash made by dissolving two tab- 
lets of bichloride of mercury and one 
tablespoonful of tannic acid in a quart 
of water. In some cases it helps to ap- 


have tried the lolling bit on her, but ‘t 
makes her all the worse.”’ 

Last year one of our correspondent r°- 
ported good results by rubbing alum 
the tongue. He, too, had tried the lolling 
bits, which did not prove effective. | 
takes a piece of alum about the size of 
bean, apd puts it about three inches b: 
on the tongue, rubbing it in well wher- 
ever the horse would put its tongue. -+ 
few doses, he says, cured his mare ¢! 
lolling. 
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DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORT-HORNS. 
°7—W. W. Vaughn & Son, Marion, 


owa. 
vine 18—G. H. Burge, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 
7 19—Wm, Herkelman, Elwood, Iowa. 
¥5—E. J. Thompson and F, E. Jack- 
, Hurley, S. D. ; 
a °g,—Southwest Iowa Breeders’ Asso- 
~ ciation, Shenandoah, Iowa; C. F. Mitch- 

ell, Shenandoah, Iowa, Manger. 

e 1—Cahill Bros., Rockford, Iowa. 

2—Uppermill Farm, Wapello, Iowa. 





: eo j-—Maasdam & Wheeler, Fairfield, 
iowa, 
June 17—Geo. W. Cline, Pilot Mound, Ia. 
( 5—James J. Horr, Mechanicsville, 
ra) Frank Pemberton, Iowa Falis, Ia. 
( J. L. Reece, New Providence, Ia. 
t -Ek. W. Harmon, Marshalltown, 
lowa. 
ABERDEEN ANGUS. 
i—R. W. Frank, Renwick, Iowa. 
11—W. J. Miller, Manager, Newton, 
owa. 1 
eland2—Chas. Escher & Son and 
Iischer & Ryan, Botna, Iowa. 
HEREFORDS. 
fi 19—Warren T. McCray, Kentland, 
Ind, 
HOLSTEINS. 
Apr. 27—A. D. Hall, Creston, Iowa. 
DUROC JERSEYS. 
Oct. 5—James J. Horr, Mechanicsville, 


Towa, 
r, 8—Sando Bros., Colton, S. D. 








Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
. jue advertisements already running must have 
ce of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
1: iter than Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 

ve also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
fication or special position. Our pages begin to go to 
the eleectrotyper on Thursday morning and no ehanges 
can be made after pages are made up. New advertise- 
ments, however, can usually be inserted if received 
aa late as Monday morning of the week of issue. 


FIELD NOTES. 
AGAIN THE FRANK ANGUS SALE. 


It is important that those interested in 
the bonnie black Angus keep in mind the 
public sale to be held by Mr. R. W. Frank, 
at Renwick, Iowa, May 4th. The offering 











comes far from being made up of ordinary 
cattle. In fixing his standard of merit 
and blood line 2s, Mr. Frank has set his 
aim high. He has pursued the course 
that all must necessarily pursue who 


achieve distinction in breeding pure bred 
cattle. The bull, the all-important part, 
was well looked te when he purchased the 
noted first prize winning Bromo at a cost 
of $1,139. Not being satisfied with the 
i ill alone, Mr. Frank has covered his 
fi with high-class females of the 
oh breeding. In making up the 
vumber for this offering, he has selected 
many of the best things he has purchased 
and bred. Among them are a half dozen 
daughters of Bromo, showing the general 
character of this valuable sire. Kezie, by 
Jinp. Kanamura, is of the famous Ken- 
sington branch of the K Pride family. She 
with a Bromo calf at foot. Kezena, 
earling daughter, is also included. 
ewood Blackbird 11th, by the noted 
Black King of Homedale, sells close 
lving, her dam being Afton Blackcap 

i close lineal descendant of Imp. Black 
ling. Her yearling daughter is also 
g, Blackoma, by Imp. Eurotas of 
rig. Pride of Glee 2d is one of the 
productions of the Goodwin herd. 
ells with bull calf at foot. Mr. Frank 
ling her dam, Pride of Glee, she a 
ehter of Zaire 15th, and out of the 
rvin & Durant bred cow, Pride of 
nturit. Both above named cows are 
class. A fine, big Erica cow that 

Ss with @ show bull calf at foot, is 
sie E., by Imp. Earl Eric. Anyone 
ng for a prospective herd bull and 
la splendid big breeding cow will find 
e here. Her two-year-old daughter 
and she is by the grand champion 
foil Thickset 2d. Some mighty good, 
Heather Bloom cows are listed— 
ng them being Heather Hay and 
ther Hay G., daughters of Imp. Earl 
and Coquette’s Eliminator, Fourteen 
will sell, and they are a mighty 
lot of rugged, thick, beefy fellows. 
Frank has done considerable show- 
at various local shows in his section 
he state, winning practically every- 
he showed for. He also has Inter- 

al ribbons to his credit. The offer- 

he will sell May 4th is deserving of 
i patronage of leading breeders and 
] essive farmers. Read his final an- 
ement in this issue.—Advertising 
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POLAND CHINA FALL PIGS FOR SALE 
F’, Marmion, of Farmington, Towa, 
: “We are now offering about 
five head of fall pigs, the best ever 
on the farm. They are well grown 
ve been fed for their future useful- 
and are being priced so any man 
: iy one or a whole foundation herd. 

re of the most popular big type 


' ng, carrying the blood of such noted 
as A Wonder, Longfe low Jr., Chief 
Chief Price 2d, Crow’s Special, and 

C s of equal note. There are pigs in 

( herd out of Expansion Wonder, the 

: that topped my spring sale, and ‘sired 

y Vonder Jumbo, that are sure to be 

‘ —_— as this old sow weighed in 

i ng form a little over 700 pounds. 

: re is also a litter out of Chief Jumbo, 


f those 700-pound sows that always 
WS ten to twelve pigs and raises 
i. This litter is sired by Longfellow 
; al, by Longfellow Jr. And there is 
) & grand, good litter out of Anna 
®, One of the good Anna Price sows, 

|t raised the four top gilts of my winter 
eas 1914 spring litter selling for 
. This litter is sired by Longfellow 

al, and there is some great material 

* for herd stock. Another grand, good 
is out of Sunola, by Longfellow Jr., 
sired by Wonder Jumbo, As we have 
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so many of these fall pigs, and as we 
must thave the room for our spring crop, 
we are making very low prices on this 
stuff, considering the stock. We make 
special prices on trios or bunches of five 
or more, shipped on approval.’’—Advertis- 
ing Notic e. 


DUROC BOARS OFFERED. 


Mr. A. O. MeMullen, of Estherville, Ia., 
is offering some Duroc Jersey fall boar 
pigs for sale, sired by the junior cham- 
pion Chief Model. ‘Two are of late July 
farrow, and are of good size for imme- 
diate service, their dam being a daugh- 
ter of Happy Secret, he by King of Col- 
onels 2d, the 900-pound show boar. These 
two boars are well ribbed, have full, 
heavy hams, and the best of feet. The 
other boars are of September and October 
farrow. rM. McMullen would also spare 
a few fall gilts—litter mates to the boars. 
His spring pigs are coming along nicely 
at the present time. The greater part are 
by Proud Cherry, son of Cherry Chief, 
and out of a Proud Colonel dam. The pigs 
are out of daughters of Chief Model. Mr. 
McMullen purchased a few sows from the 
herds of prominent breeders the past 
winter, and they have pigs by King the 
Colonel, Golden Model 34th, the champion 
Burk’s Good E-Nuff, and Premier Gano. 
Later in the season we will have more to 
say about this herd. Write Mr. McMullen 
if in the market for a young boar or a 
few gilts. Note his card in this issue.— 
Advertising Notice. 


TRUMANS’ PIONEER STUD FARM RE- 
CEIVES NEW IMPORTATION. 


We have just received word from Tru- 
man’s Pioneer Stud Farm, Bushnell, HlL., 
that their second importation of Shire 
stallions and mares, since the war, ar- 
rived at Bushnell on the 11th. They say 
that in the shipment are several high- 
class young stallions and mares, which 
will be exhibited by them at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition, and that regardless of 
the fact that the shipment was on the 
ocean for nineteen days, the majority of 
the horses are in first-class shape, and 
will be valuable additions to their al- 
ready large supply of Shire, Percheron 
and Belgian stallions. They have their 
ttables well filled, and believe they can 
suit anyone wanting a high-class stallion 
of any one of these breeds. They will be 
glad to send you their attractive catalog, 
and to describe and quote prices on their 
stallions and mares by mail, but much 
prefer to have those wanting to buy, come 
to see them, and make their own selec- 
tion. They find that where a prospective 
buyer comes to their barns, they do not 
have any trouble to satisfy him, as the 
quality of their horses is right, and the 
prices are also right. Messrs. Truman 
will be glad to have Wallaces’ Farmer 
readers visit them, or if you will write 
them just what you want, they will be 
pleased to tell you whether they have it 
or not. They are good, reliable people to 
do business with.—<Advertising Notice. 


GOOD ANGUS BULLS FOR SALE. 


A splendid lot of thirty yearling Angus 
bulls are advertised for sale by R. Wil- 
kinson & Sons, of Mitchellville, Towa, 
Their herd is one of the largest in the 
country, and, being practical cattlemen 
and cattle feeders, they have bred a good 
feeding type of Angus. The bulls for sale 
are the deep bodied, thick fleshed kind, 
growthy and smooth. They are sired by 
the three herd bulls, Ben Hur of Lone 
Dell, Black Oakfield, and Balmot Jr., the 
latter a thick, heavy quartered son of the 
Battles show bull, Belmont. Ben Hur of 
Lone Dell is an extra good son of the 
grand champion, Erwin C., being larger 
than his sire, and of the same good type 
and quality. Black Oakfield is a good son 
of the old champion Black Woodlawn. 
One does not often see three as good 
herd bulls in one herd as these, and the 
breeding herd is made up of cows of uni- 
form good type. Some are imported, and 
their descendants, from an importation 
that Messrs. Wilkinson made some years 
ago. Leading families are well repre- 
sented, and the herd now presents a fine 
appearance, as was observed by a Wal- 
laces’ Farmer representative last week. 
If you are looking for a good bull, or a 
carload, you will find them here. The 
Wilkinson farm is located near Mitchell- 
ville, on the Interurban from Des Moines 
to Colfax, and on the main line of the 
Rock «Island. See announcement and 
write if interested, mentioning Wallaces’ 
Farmer.—Advertising Notice. 

JACKS FOR SALE. 

Neild Bros., of Ogden, Iowa, are offer- 
ing mammoth jacks for sale, of attractive 
breeding, and ready for service. Two of 
them are sired by the noted Mammoth 
J. C., and another was sired by a ‘or 
that sold for over $1,300 in one of G,. C. 
Roan’s sales. Neild Bros. are old, see - 
rienced jack and mule men. They held 
a sale of mules March 18th that aver- 
aged $236.50, which shows that Messrs. 
Neild handle a good class of mules. If 
interested in raising good mules, write 
Neild Bros. for one of their good jacks, 
mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer.—Advertis- 
ing Notice. 


REMEMBER THE ASSOCIATION 
ANGUS SALES. 

The Association Angus sales will be 
held this spring at St. Joseph, Mo., April 
27th, and at South Omaha, Neb., April 
28th, the sales in each instance being 
held at the stock yards. The list of con- 
tributors to these two_ sales represents 
the leading Angus breeders of the coun- 
try, and they should offer a splendid op- 
portunity to buy bulls, as the two sales 
are exclusively bull sales. One hundred 
and twenty-five head are listed, which 
means that there will be plenty of op- 
portunity for bargains, as this is an_un- 
usually large number to sell in two da s. 
The bulls, we understand from Mr. Gri 
the secretary of the association, have 
been selected, and they will be sold to 
the highest bidders, even though they do 
not bring more than beef price. Only 
healthy bulls will be offered, and _ they 
will be tested so that they may be shipped 
to any state in the Union or to Canada. 
Full particulars concerning the offering 
at both places can be had by writing to 








Charles Gray, Secretary of the American 
Aberdeen Angus Breeders’ Association, 
Chicago.—Advertising Notice. 


TWO MODELS OF OVERLAND FOUR- 
CYLINDER CARS. 


There are two four-cylinder models of 
Overland automobiles for this year, Model 
81, five-pasenger touring car, selling for 
$850; Model 80, five-passenger touring car, 
at $1,075. The Willys-Overland Co., of 
Toledo, Ohio, have issued a book entitled 
“Points in Judging an Automobile,” tell- 
ing about both of these cars, and for the 
conveninece of those who desire the book, 
they h&ve placed a coupon in their page 
advertisement in this issue, which can be 
used for the asking therfor. If our read- 
ers prefer to send a postal card or letter 
request, it will answer the same pur- 
pose. One of the special features of the 
Overland car this year is the electric 
control buttons on the steering columns, 
right at the touch of the fingers, and 
there is no reaching to turn the lights on, 
to start the car, ete. Everything is right 
at hand. Another feature of Overland 
construction this year is the long under- 
slung rear springs, which means easy 
riding, and the car sticking close to the 
road. It was only through the making 
of a large number of cars, thus reducing 
the overhead expense, that the Willys- 
Overland Co. are enabled to offer Over- 
land cars with sO many improvements, 
at so low a price, and they believe that 
our readers will find their booklet, which 
gives full particulars concerning the 
Overlands, of much _ interest. We will 
deem it a favor if our readers will men- 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer when asking for 
the booklet.—Advertising Notice. 


HELPFUL HINTS — THE HOUSE- 
wi 


“Washing Secrets” is the title of a book- 
let just issued by Altorfer Bros., of Roa- 
noke, Ill., Dept. AY 4, makers of power 
washing machines. This booklet tells 
what kind of soaps to use to get the best 
results in washing; how to remove stains 
of all kinds, including fruit stains, ink 
stains, iodine stains, grass stains, coffee 
stains, ete. It tells about cleaning lace 
yokes, cleaning cloth and delicate fab- 
rics, and gives some general hints with 
reference to washing which will be inter- 
esting to the housewife. The booklet de- 
votes eight pages to interesting informa- 
tion and the hints above mentioned. The 
remainder of the booklet illustrates and 
describes their splendid line of power 
washing machines, which they make un- 
der the trade-mark of A. B. C. Power 
Washers. It shows washing bench with 
power machine, wringer, two tubs and 
basket, and surely the housewife will 
have no trouble to select a washing ma- 
chine from among those listed. The out- 
fits are neat and compact, and are adapt- 
ed for running with small power gasoline 
engines or with electricity. The booklet 
can be had on request, but Altorfer Bros. 
would appreciate your mentioning Wal- 
laces’ Farmer when asking for it.—Ad- 
vertising Notice. 


A RELIABLE COLLAR PAD. 


The first few weeks of spring work 
nearly always mean more or less sore 
necks on the horses, unless a good pad 
is used. Our readers will find such a pad 
in the Tapatco pads of the American Pad 
and Textile Co., of Greeneld, Ohio, who 
make a specialty of horse collar pads. 
Their pads are made from start to finish 
in their own large factory, and are filled 
with their own special composite stuffing. 
They are light, soft, springy, and very 
absorbent, keeping the horse’s neck clean 
and in a sanitary condition. Some inter- 
esting literature has been issued about 
their pads, and the American Pad and 
Textile Co. will be glad to have you ask 
for it. ‘Tbheir pads are sold by dealers in 
practically every town, and they do not 
want you to take another pad in case 
your dealer does not have theirs, until 
you have had an opportunity to investi- 
gate their pads. They will see that you 
are supplied if your dealer does not hap- 
pen to keep their pads.—Advertising No- 
tice. 

A DESIRABLE SMALL TRACTOR. 


A tractor that is proving quite popular 
with owners of farms of 160 acres and up 
is the Wallis “Cub” tractor, made by the 
Wallis Tractor Co., of 400 W. Sixth St., 

tacine, Wis. An excellent idea of this 
tractor, which has one wheel in front, can 
be gained by referring to the advertise- 
ment on page 682, and some interesting 
particulars with regard to the work it will 
do are given therein. One special fea- 
ture of this tractor ‘is that it turns in its 
own radius of eight feet four inches, so 
that you can plow as close to the fence as 
you can with a team... You can use this 
tractor not only for plowing, but for seed- 
ing, ete., and it will also pull a 52-inch 
threshing machine, and the ensilage cut- 
ter. It has plenty of power to do both 
jobs. It can likewise be used for hauling 
on hard, level roads, having a speed of 
from two and one-half to three miles 
per hour. Some very interesting litera- 
ture has been issued by the Wallis Trac- 
tor Co., and they will be glad to send it 
to any of our readers on request.—Adver- 
tising Notice. 

ROAD MAP OF IOWA. 

On receipt of 5 cents to pay postage, 
together with the name of your automo- 
bile dealer, the Herring Motor Co., of 
les Moines, lowa, 108 Tenth St., dis- 
tributers of Ilermoline oils, Racine’ auto- 
mobile tires, and with a full line of auto- 
mobile accessories and supplies, offer to 
send a road map of Iowa. As they point 
out, there is a whole family of oils and 
greases sold under the trade-mark brand 
of Hermoline, and they believe each is the 
best they can produce for the purpose 
recommended. They believe you will be 
intrested, no matter what kind of a ma- 
chine you use. “The Why of Hermoline’”’ 








is an interesting book on lubrication, that 
they will send free on postal card-or let- 
ter request, but if you would like the 
road map of lowa, send 5 cents to pay 
the postage, and give the name of your 
automobile dealer, and it will be forth- 
coming by return mail. It will be par- 
ticularly convenient to those who con- 
template doing any touring this year. 
Advertising Notice. 


POISON THE GOPHERS. 


The quickest and easiest way to get 
rid of the gophers is to use a poison ef 
known value. Our readers will find such 
a poison in the Kill ’Em Quick gopher 
poison of the Mickelson-Shapiro Co., of 
38 N. Third St., Minneapolis, Minn., who 
tell about this poison, and reproduc @ their 
trade-marked package in the advertise- 
ment on page 682. They call attention to 
the fact that the odor of this poison at- 
tracts the gophers, and its sweet taste 
suits them, and that the tiniest particle 
eaten kills them. The method of using 
is to soak the grain over night, drain it 
in the morning, pour the box of Kill "Em 
Quick gopher powder in and stir thor- 
oughly. ‘Then drop a few kernels of the 
grain in the holes of either gophers or 
ground squirrels. There are three sizes 
of packages of Kill "Em Quick, one 50 
cents, one 75 cents, and the third $1.25, 
enough to kill 1,000, 2,000 and 4,000 go- 
phers. It is sold under a positive guar- 
antee that the money will be refunded 
if it does not do all they claim, and it 
can be secured of your druggist under 
this guarantee. If he does not have the 
Kill ’E&m Quick poison, the manufacturers 
want you to write them, and they will 
see that you are supplied.—Advertising 
Notice. 


CASE AUTOMOBILES. 


An interesting and atractive booklet de- 
antec Case automobiles has been issued 
by the J. I. Case Threshing Machine Co., 
Dept. 531, Racine, Wis., and they advise 
us that they will be glad to send it to any 
reader of Wallaces’ Farmer on request. 
They are proud of the Case car, and be- 
lieve it is fully worthy of the reputation 
which stands back of the name. If you 
will simply investigate the car itself, they 
are willing to take your judgment. One 
particular feature of the Case car is the 
cantilever springs. Another is the deep 
upholstery, and another the po 
equipment which comes with all Case 
cars. It not only has the electric start- 
ing and lighting system, but when you 
get the car, you get an extra tire and 
tube right on the rim, with tire cover, 
Weed non-skid chains, and an eight-day 
clock. These three things are almost in- 
variably extra on any other car you buy. 
The Case Co. have their own agents 
ee the country. The J. I. Case 

I Co., at Des Moines, is located at 
02: 108 Eighth St., and they invite Iowa 
farm folks who visit Des Moines to visit 
the Case branch and get acquainted with 
the Case manager for Iowa. Other fowa 
branches are located at Mason City, Sioux 
City and Waterloo, as per the list in 
their advertisement. Requests for the 
Case catalog should be addressed to the 
J. I. Case T. M. Co., Dept. 531, aRcine, 
Wis.—Advertising Notice. 


A REFRIGERATOR MILK CAN. 


A milk can which they call the Sturges 
Refrigerator, is put out by the Sturges & 
Burn Mfg. Co., 508 S. Green St., Chicago, 
and they will be glad to have Wallaces 
Farmer readers interested in milk cans, 
write for their booklet No. 14, which de- 
scribes this can in detail. A good idea of 
this can may be gained by referring to 
their advertisement on page 680. It is an 
air-tight, germ-proof, heat-proof can, al- 
most as efficient they say, as a thermos 
bottle, and it keeps the milk fresh and 
sweet in shipping, even on the hottest 
days. The booklet they have issued with 
regard to this can will be interesting, 
and as hot weather is not a great ways 
off, our readers buying milk cans at this 
‘season of the year should ask for the 
Sturges Refrigerator -an.—Advertising 
Notice. 


600,000 BARRELS OF ATLAS CEMENT. 


This is the amount of Atlas Portland 
cement which was used in the dam across 
the Mississippi river at Keokuk, and the 
builders of this dam knew they were tak- 
ing no chances in using cement which 
carried the Atlas brand. This brand, by 
the way, is reproduced in the Atlas ad- 
vertisemnt on page 680, and it appears on 
every bag of their cement. It is their 
guarantee to the buyer that he will get 
a uniform, even and thoroughly satis- 
factory bag of cement when he buys. If 
you would tike some very interesting lit- 
erature with regard to building with ce- 
ment, just drop the Atlas Portland Cement 
Co., at 39 Broad St., New York City, a 
postal card or letter request for their 
book, ‘“‘“Conerete Around the Home and 
on the Farm,” and it will come by re- 
turn mail.—<Advertising Notice. 


James J. Horr, Mechanicsville, lowa, 
breeder of high-class Scotch Short onsen 
cattle and Duroc Jersey hogs, announce 
a public sale for October 5th, at which 
time both Short-horns and Duroc Jerseys 
will be offered. Our readers may expect 
full information concerning the offer the 
latter aa of September.—Advertising 
Notice 


30 ANGUS BULLS 


We are now offe ring for sale a splendid lot of 30 
g bulls chic ck fleshed, heavy built, qua lity 
fellows, sired by Ben Hur of Lone Dell, a superior 
son of the Shauesien Erwin C; Balmot Jr., by the 
show buli Belmont, and Black Oakfield by Biack 
Woodlawn, three as good Angus herd bulls as can be 
found in one herd. Leading families well represent- 
ed. Farm near town on Mterurban from Des Moines 
to Colfax. 


R. WILKINSON & SONS, 








Mitchellville, lowa lowa 








| WILL GIVE YOU A PIG 


if you are not satisfied. My fall pigs are of the most popular big type breeding, sired by the 1,000 lb. Wonder 
Jumbo and a son of the 1,500 boar, Longfellow Jr. They are well grown and priced at rock bottom prices. 


Write your wants to 
B. F. MARMION, 


Farmington, lowa 
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SPARBOE'S SHORT- HORNS. 











rhe erd of Short-horns « ed by Mr. 
( Sparboe, of Ellswortt . hae come 
throug the inter in good, thrifty con- 
a rhe greater part are Scotch bred 
d the popular tribes Merry Dal 
! lage Marshal are the her ills. 
h light be said commenda to 
‘ two bulls” without overdrawing. 
‘ Dale has made good in the An 
drews herd and in the Dewe herd, before 
ng to Mr. Sparboe'’s Nearly a score 
of } laughters averaged around $260 
the Andrews sale last fall. Mr. Spar- 
hoe s around twenty-five calves at 
present, ired by Merry Dale, that are 
exceptionall uniform. ‘ is satisfied 
that in lerry Dale he has found the bull 
that a reliable breed improver. 5 ety r 
Tale by Avondale, and out of Imp. Mat- 
rimony, by Merry Mason. Village Marsh: nl 
is a oung bull of Mr. Sparboe’s own 
breeding nd was a successful winner 
at Des Moines. He is a bull of splendid 
character and show form lie is a son 
of Cit Marshal, successfully used by the 
} n Farm, and later by F. A. Edwards 
iis dam is Victoria Eliza, she being one 
of the yvood proauctions of N. A Lind's 
ted Beaver Creek herd \ few calves 
} ¢ ome to light by Village Marshal, 
dsthe are entirely satisfactory Mr 
Sparboe has enjoyed a good demand for 
his t Is at private treat He has a few 
coming on by Merry oiale that look 
mizht good Another 4 Mr. Sparbe 
will sell an offering of mtcndba ttle 
‘ etrising Notice 


ITERATURE ABOUT 
KING MACHINES. 


INTERESTING 
Dignan nomgs MIL 


ders who are interested in milk- 
! Scan get i’ ‘ ] dea of 
s ry milker nd the wor t does 
by reading the advertisement on page 651, 
king for the v t 1 and 
I literature t 1ed 
! me 1 featur of ¢t Sharples n 
s that it draw } from tl 
ra I means of the A s € 
t the feature to t di 
1 lea itte tio ! t itur 
prc t detail with re rad » the 
o heir process of king, and 
] e gl to s | to any 
? of Wallac Farmer ther i 
rd or letter re 1 bring it 
t rn? l Advert Notice 
A WASHING DEVICE FOR BEATRICE 
CREAM SEPARATORS. e 
e spe | features of the Reat- 
separator the ce rif l 
Vice, hich enabl the op 
t ‘ lea t nactl Vel 
time \ ‘ ea of 
1 \ ‘ nt & ! ! referrir to 
tratio nt Beat erti 
on p 651, and ver terest 
« rit talo tell abn th ot 
‘ ble 
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\ ell 
Ar is offered The entire offering is 
omposed of young breeding cows of 
nown worth, and a limited number of 
s. Get ame on Mr. Cline’s mail- 


t vour ) 
r catalog. Watch later 
ilars.—Advertising No- 
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The many friends of Alden Anderson, 
of Story City, lowa, will be interested to 
lear that his herd of Chesters is in a 
most prosperous condition at the present 
time From twenty sows he has. 176 
strong, Vigorous pigs, and twenty sows 
are *t to hear_ from. The value of the 
pigs s nhanced by the fact that the 
greater per cent are sired by Mr. Ander- 
sons’ noted boar, Chief Select Ample ac- 
cor odations are provided to care for 
400 pigs if they materialize Much may 
be expected from this herd later in the 

Advetrising Notice. 


c HESTER wi HITES 


oO. 1.C. and Chester White 
Hogs For Sale 





Ail ages service 1 ill pigs « r 
sex. § es on trios not akin. We have 400 
I i hey. t rom prize w 

£ b € ze winning 
ar y r t Wes nc. oO. 
t fi show 





HARRY T. CRANUELL, _ Cass City, Mich, 
CHESTER WHITES. 


ar Kansas state fair. 19 Also a 
eM 


«-bO. BORST. Hampton, Lowa 


O.1.C. 


AND CHESTER WHITE boars 





. ratex gilts, arge 
[ ( ' BOAKS, bred gilts and trie 
. 2 SOWS. Qua a rice - 
E. BEATY., Astor 
SH — 


Ewes and Lambs 


westert 





ewes ‘ a \ vy side 
ance . e ewes 2 rs »4 
t i r £ sla »s sired 
i Ks taina & a hea 
x we N t e x QD i 
WwW. Cc. GALLOWAY. 


R. R. No. 8, Clarinda, lowa 



































The Handy 
Stallion Service 


’ Record 


Fron stallion owner needs the 








STALLION SERVICE 
RECORD 





“Handy” Record. Contains blanks 

for 100 mares; fully indexed, and 
the most convenient record ever pub- 
lished for horsemen. When signed by 
the owner of mare it becomes a note 
for payment of service. Printed on 
tough linen paper, durably bound in 
cloth covers. Just fits the pocket. 

Price 75 cents each, postpaid. 


Address All Orders to 


Wallaces’ Farmer 


Des Moines, lowa 





























HOKSES. 


wrens ~ ——— 




















Holbert Horse Importing Co. 


| 
Percherons, Belgians, Shires 


Also German Coachers and 
English Hackneys 

Our early 1914 importations are in 
stables at Greeley, 

If yon . ant astrictly first class pa, i 
or home bred Percheron, Belgian or Shir 
we can show you the kind you are lo ‘ 
ing for. 

Send 


catalogne 








our % 


15 cents in stamps for our 
or same amount for our be: 
ored Jithograph. 


No business done on Sunday. 


A. B. HOLBERT, Prop., Greeley, la. 
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HORSES. 


IMPORTED BELGIANS 


I have # choice lot of sta}- 
lions to offer, coming 
three, four and five yea; 
old this spring. Al) im- 
ported as colts. Guaran- 
teed 60 per cent foal vet. 
ters. All ton horses oF 
heavier, with qua! 
Write your wants, 
KR. F. FRENCH 

__ Emdependence, _ cowa 








Percheron Stallions 


Nine Head, 2 to 4 Years Old 


including Baron's Pride, Illinols fusurity winner, alse 


first in open and American bred class, and bis « 
Baron Marquis, a 2310 Ib. 4-year-old. Prize winning 
Scotch Polled Durham Caitle, both sexes. 


LEEMON STOCK FARM, Hoopeston, Illinois 


impor ted and Home Bred 


Percheron and Belgian 
Stallions and Mares 


While the war has stopped the importing of Perch. 
eron and Belgian horses, | have on hand # number of 
tops from one of the best {mportarions of these two 
breeds that was made last season. About 40 bead in ai) 
with more size and bone than usual. (‘ome and see, 
WM. A. HALE, Anamosa, lowa 


Lefebures’ Belgians 


Largest Collection on Earth 
Over 130 head on band. Two 
portations received in 1914, before 
declaration of war. Also some 
choice Percherons, | to 6 years old, 
A numberof home bred stal! 4 
Write for catalog and elrculirs, 


H. LEFEBURE & SON, Fairfax, lowa 


Eight miles west of Cedar Rapids. 


TWENTY HEAD OF SHETLANDS 


The undersigned will sell 20 Shetland ponles, con- 
sisting of 15 mares, in age from yearlings to twelve 
years old: good individuals, all sizes and co 
three stallions, two geldings. Write your waut 
A few Collies on hand. 


J. C. 1 THOMPSON, 


Percheron Stallion for Sale 


9 years old, black with star and atripe, weight ah ut 
1850, pedigree furnished, record No. 69576. I ifs 
aeanen this horse for my own individual use and a ‘a 
through with him. Would constder a trade for some 
cattle. CHAS, PFEIFFER, Skidmore, Missouri 


Mammoth deka 


For sale. Registered, well boned, one to six yeirs 
old. If you need a high class jack, we have the: 
Prices right. Address 

NEILD BROS., Ogden, Boone Co., Iowa 
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Jamalea, lowa lowa 








\LYDE STALLION.First and championof ihe 
Des Moines show. His breeding, rich; age, comiig 
three; weight, 1800. H. Lefebure & Sons, Fairfax, la. 








The War Has Stopped the Importing of 
Percherons-~ Belgians 


and has given the corn belt farmer and breeder of registered draft horses his greatest opportunity. 
My barns were filled early with high class stallions and mares, and can sell at reasonable prices. It 
is your golden opportunity while they last. Call or write, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 

Barn in town. 


E. J. HEISEL, 


70 miles southeast of Des Moines, 29 
Peoria, 216 east of Omaha. 





Fremont, Mahaska County, lowa 


QO south of Minneapolis, 91 west of Burlington, 180 west of 





























87° Trumans’ Ghampion Stud “* 


The ECROPEAN WAR did not stop our regular APRIL IMPORTATION, which 
arrived at Bushnell April 11th, consisting of the very CHOICEST STALLIONS 
and MAREsS—which gives us no less than 75S EXTRA CHOICE SHIRE, PER- 
CHERON and BELGIAN STALLIONS—the CREAM OF EUROPE. They are 
PRICED TO MOVE THEM within the next 6O days. Write us your wants. 
If there is no GOOD STALLION in YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD, let us know. 


ADDRESS FOR CATALOG | 


TRUMANS’ PIONEER STUD FARM, Box T, BUSHNELL, ILLINOIS 








R. WILKINSON & SONS, MITCHELLVILLE, IA. 











| 
| 
(17 miles east of Des Moines, on electric line and Rock Island Railway) | 
Breeders and Importers of | 
20 goo ber of hi ns now for sale. mostly imported. and with lots of bone, size 
and qua i mn f ears r rein foal. Percheron stallions are | 
mostly ste ome and see what we t ». ¥ Prices reasonable. Farm n lear town. | 
M asa e 1g Wallaces’ Farme | 
T . ° } : . . | 

HAVE just shipped in a car of 

big 7 Ss JACKS and a car 

of KENTI \f the best 

tof big avy tx Dn ‘Sacks 

jacks 





W.L. De Clow, Prop'r 
CEDAR KAPIDS JACK FARM 
Cedar HKapids, Iowa 








SHIRE, BELGIAN AND PERCHERON STALLIONS 


Pr ved them—if perbaps at yours. 
Mention thi 








Also Pe ie on mares in foal. not at our price, 


is paper. 


GARDEN GROVE, IOWA 


E. P. HAMILTON & cons, eee 


At oP wcerygte H ERON F AK™ _where pride 
e very few really large farm t 











& 
ns actually welg 





rid. I have 4and5-year-old sta hing 
2200 ar 8 year-olds, 2s and yearlings grow! ing right up ibere 
o0o—a farm covered with them. A nice place to do busine ss is right 


) 


Fast trains all directions. 
CHARITON, LOWA 


ie genuine good ones grow. 


FRED CHANDLER R. 7, 














sbsisnesdect Cc HIN As. 
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40 Head of Cholera immune Late Spring 
and Summer 1914 Big Type 


POLAND -CHINA BOARS 


Sired by Black Orange, grand champion boar of 
Illinots state fair, 1914; Big Van, ason of Big } 

and Giant King, a son of the 1100 pound Long King 
These pigs weigh up to 225 Ibs. Price $25 and $30 


each if — soon. Address 
Lake City, Iowa 


Big Poland- Chinas 


Bi g 
Fall pigs, both sexes, for 
sale at private treaty. 


Write your wants or come 
and see them. 


M. P. HANCHER 


ROLFE, IOWA 


Smith Bros.’ Immunea 


40—Poland-China Bred Giits—40 


They are sired by the best big type boars and br 
to Swnith’s Giant, 570 lb. yearling with 10¢ Inch bone. 
These gilts are the big, rocmy kind with quality and 
heavy bone, priced to sell. Also fall pigs. We are 
booking orders for spring pigs at half price te move 




















them. SMITH BROS, R. 2, Lawler, Iowa. 
une Feet = E FOOT — 


MULEFOOT HOGS 


The early pigs will be ready to ship about May 20:". 
They are sired by prize winning boars and out it 
daughters and granddaughters of Kine Caan! 
champion at two state fairs. Write now. We 
reserve them. FARGO & MYERS, Redtield, = 

Br d s0WS 
Mule Foot Hogs. ee ee 
Booking orders for December farrow’ 
Alloway, Elsberry. Wissouri. 


able males. 


pigs. H.C. 








MISCEI 1 ANEOUTS. 
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Live Stock For Sale 


Percheron filly, 3 Clydesdale filly, 3 y* 
old. n foal; 5 years old, chest 
t-horn, Angus cows and heift 
Shropsh Ber! 
Polanad-( 2a and Duroc Jersey gilta of spring 
fall farrow. FARM DEPARTMENT, low s 
State College, Ames. Iowa. 





were. er 


years old; 
roadster mare 
Hereford and 

Hampshire and Oxford rams: 
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Tamworth Fall Pigs 


20 gilts and 15 boars. Four big, huaky yearling boars 
just the thing for fall pigs. They are priced to mov’ 

Write your wants with confidence of a square dea I. 
J. B. MACKOY, Farragut, low 











Please mention this paper when writing. 





















Al 1915. 


WALLACES’ 


FARMER 





JERSEYS. 








We have sold all the heifers and heifer calves 
we had advertised, but still have some 
mature cows, bulls and bull calves 
ff which is good enough to head any 
that we are offering very cheap, considering 
ling. Come and see them or write. We 


e can please you. 
hemagh Jersey Farm, Oskaloosa, lowa 


’ e 











THE WORTH OF 


Aberdeen-Angus 


is exemplified in the 50 HEAD we will 
sell at our farm near 


Renwick, lowa, Tuesday, May 4 





HOLSTEINS. 


n~ -“ PREPPY 


Choice Young | Bulls of 
Best Breeding 


The sag orig! Valley Farm herd of Holsteins, 
1 aul Cornucopia Ame rica 2d 62747; juntor 
sive Dutchland Hengerveld Colantha L ad (avert age of 
ri 
F 





sire’s dam 31.57 lbs.) Herd numbers about 





head, the very best breeding and blood lines. 
Young bulls reads for service, fine individ. 
uals. Address 


BEAVER VALLEY / FARM, ~—s_if Cedar ‘Falls, lowa 


ADVANCED REGISTRY HOLSTEINS 


» cows and heifers in herd average over 
». Young bulls for saie and a few cows 
and hel . We have been breeders for 30 years. 
‘ »spondence and inspection invited. 

Mek Ay BROS., Vaterloo, lowa 


Two Holstein Bulls for Sale 


rteen and eighteen months old, recorded. 
Write for prices and pedigree. 


W.J.A.IRVINE, Traer,lowa 


a POLL. 


Samuelson’s Red Polls 
Yering of heifers and young cows. Show 
; ‘terial among them. Notone but is high class. 
\ ot fi - better. Alsoa few desirable young 
) ersey sow sale March 5th. 
B.A. wae EL SON, Kiron, S ac Co., Ta. 
INWOOD FARM now has for sale 11 young 
oe Red ds olle 5 to 24 months old. 
try cows. Have 














APRAARPLALL 
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just 1Ca a ‘rs to Jean Duluth 
Far re use d in their bree - : rd. Could 
w more young heifers. ; t RACY & 


SUN ua, lowa. 


10 Red Polled Bullis—10 


+1 year and over, ri ght in form and breed- 
ired by our herd bu 
part with our herd bull 


’ 
see 








Write for prices 


maar Van Evera, R. Le _Davenport, Ia. 











topping type are listed. 


families. 
cluded. 
calves. 
see this offering. 


R. W. FRANKS, 


A few i sain toca 
Some of the cows have 


Ask for the catalog. 





The get of BROMO, the dozen cows that sell with 
the 15 cows that sell bred to BROMO will feature the sale. 
question one of the greatest Aberdeen-Angus bulls living. 
ner of first at Des Moines and Won at the International a year later. He car- 
ries his 2100 Ibs. of weight in ideal form, 
Every cow is a regular breeder and full of bloom. 
They are by such famous sires as Black King of Woodlawn, Imp. Kanamura 
of Ballindalloch, Imp. Eurotas of Finlarig, 
Earl Eric of Ballindalloc h, Glenfoil Thickset 2d, 
others—and they are mostly of the Blackbird, 
of the noted Ke ‘nsington K. 
bull calves 
If looking for some of the best stuff to be sold this year, com 
Address, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, 


Auctioneers: SILAS IGO, L. A. MATERN 


BROMO calves at foot and 
BROMO is without 
He was an easy win- 


Fourteen bulls of the real market- 


Earl of Botna, Zaire 15th, Imp. 
Coquette’s Eliminator and 
Erica, Pride and Heatherbloom 
Prides are in- 
at foot by BROMO that are show 
e out and 


Renwick, lowa 




















ABERDEEN. ANC 





Ss. 





OPO 


00D ANGUS BULLS 


HERD HEADERS 


Li ara the Great and Ephero, with 
bree ind merit 
Blac kbirds -Kricas—Queen Wothers 
and r tribes. Also a few females for sale. 
Prices reasonable. 


mM. P. LANTZ, Carlock, Ul. 


Alpine Herd of Aberdeen-Angus 


Bight choice young bulls to offer—Black- 
ickcaps and Ericas. Seven are by Actor 








Prince, he by the champtone sire, Imp. Prince 
Felix Ballindalloch. One by Imp. Ear! Eric of 


Jj och. Straight, square bulls, heavy boned 
d ng breed character. A number are qual- 
ead pure bred herds. 
culars, address 


0 R. STEVENSON, Quimby, Cherokee Co., lowa 





POLLED DURHAMS. 


PPP LP LPL PPL LLLP LLLP 


Polled Durham Bulls 


Six Herd Headers 
Double Standard 


Scotch and Polled blood. Sons and grand. 
3; of Champion of lowa X4739-276430, 


L. §. HUNTLEY & SON, Chariton, lowa 
HALCYON POLLED DURHAMS 


now for sale—10 bulls and a few cows 
and he rifers. Included is an extra good herd bull 
the grand champion, Roan Hero. Also, 
Indi: an Runner ducks and Barred Rock 
chickens for sale. Chiles is 43 miles southwest 
- City. Call or write. 
Cc, x. “ OOoDs, 











Chiles, Kansas 


IRA CHASE & SONS 


BUCK GROVE, IOWA 
Dirhams of Double Standard Polled 
urhams and Short-horns. Herd headed by 
a re Scotch bull, X10401 Beau Victor, 
BS9825. Young bulls for sale; also few females. 


Polled Durhams 


veral bulls of serviceable em. also a few fe- 
ma'es. Wecan suit you. Addres 


H. L. RYON, or J. T. FERGUSON, 


EarRgs 


Tag your stock—best and cheapest mea 
idett fication for — Sheep and Cattle, 
iN , address and nu ber stamped on tags. 
og and samples f on req 
- Burch & Co., 155W. Hores St. Chicago 








Laurens, lowa 











DUROC JERSEYS. 








POPOL LOO 


the pride of the north (a Cherry Chief and Proud Colonel boar), 


4 


now heads cur herd of champion bred Durocs. A few fall boars 


Gey JJ the pride of the north Ca a 
Proud Cherry hy the champion Chief Model for sale. 


specimen. 


One is a real show 
Address 


DUROC FARMSTEAD, A. 0. McMULLEN, Prop., Estherville, lowa 


Farm one mile south of Superior. 





DEFENDER—HIGH MODEL— EDUCATOR 


REAL DUROCS 


We are booking spring orders for pigs by the great 
champion, High Model; also Educator by Ohio Chief, 
and a son of Defe nder and Sunkist High Model, the 
best junior yearling in Iowa. Sows by Crimson Won- 
der Again, High Model, Mode! Chief I] and Edu- 
cator—none better. Getinearly. Few fall boars. 


GEO. A. ROMEY, Melvin, lowa 


Please mention this paper when. writing. 











Duroc Jersey Boars 


10 Fine Summer Boars 10 
15 Medium Sized Gilts 15 
Bred for May and June farrow. 


L. L. DeYOUNG, Sheldon, lowa 


IMMUNE DUROC BOARS AND SOWS 


for sale. Sows bred for April and May farrow to 
sons of Cherry Chief and Golden Model 33d. At 
fariner’s prices. 

ERNEST J. HAWKER, 
Justamere Farm, West Liberty, lowa 











SHORT. HORNS. 
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PPP PPP PLL LP LD PPL ALP PP PL LPL LPL PLL PPP 


Short-horn Bulls and Heifers At Auction 


MARION, IOWA, APRIL 27, 1915 


Wildwood Farm offers 14 yearling bulls and 26 young cows and heifers, bred or 


with calves at foot, 
plan to attend. It will pay you. 


W. W. VAUGHN & SON, 


at Farmers’ Feed Barn, April 27th. 


Send for catalogue and 


MARION, 1OWA 





SHORT-HORN BULLS 


Some Choice Roans and Reds 


We have bulls to suit every buyer. Priced to sell 
and guaranteed breeders. Kelvindale 2d, a good son 
of Avondale, at head of herd. 


LOVELAND STOCK FARM, Mt. Pleasant, lowa 


Scotch Short-horn Bulls 


Five good Scotch Short-horn bulls for 
sale—two roans, two reds and one white. 
Prices reasonable. Come and see them. 


FARM ADJOINS TOWN 


G. F. GRUSS, Greenfield, lowa 





Scotch Short-horn Bulls 


We now have for sale a number of high class 
Scotch bulls of Avondale and Cumberiand’s 
Last breeding—roans and reas of good type and qual- 
ity. Also the 2-year-old herd bull, Victor Favorite, 
@ thick, red show bull of Cruickshank Flora family. 


Prices very reasonable. 
Call or write. 


WM. SMITH & SONS, West Branch, lowa 


Walnut Lawn Farm 


offers for sale five buils of serviceable ages, and a 
few cows and heifers. Write for particulars or visit. 


JOS. H. DEHNER, Cascade, fa. 





BULLS BULLS 


SHORTHORN 


A car load or singly to sult customers. Good ones 
for farmers, ranchmen and breeders, at prices you 
can afford to pay. Write, or come and see them, 


R. E. BALDWIN - . Osceola, lowa. 


Oakdale Scotch Short-horns 


Hopeful Cumbertand, a show bul! and sire 
of show calves, in service. Stock now for sale in- 
cludes a Scotch show bull—a red, heavy bullt year- 
ling, sired by Hopefal Cumberland. 


JOS, MILLER & SONS, Granger, Mo. 








Short-horn Bulls for Sale 


I have a choice lot of yearling bulls, red and roan, 
in good breeding condition and ready for service; 
sired by Sultan Regular 350515 
Cc. J. WILKINSON, x. 2, Colfax, lowa 





A Roan Scoteh Herd Header 


FOR SAL 
calved July 27th, 1913, also 4 red a bulls around 
one year old. 
DAVENPORT & MACK, Belmond, lowa 








(31) 691 


_SHORT- HORNS. 


an oe 


“SPRUCEMEAD FARM” 
SCOTCH 


Short- horns 
6 splendid yearling bulls for 
sale, 800 to 1200 Ibs. 

10 choice B. T. Poland-Ching 

fall boars ready to ship. 
Gilts all gone. 
J. A, BENSON 
South Fifth Avenue 
Sheldon, lowa 


eee 








ELLE VERNON DAIRY Ghert-heeus= 
] Herd bull, Silver Chief, grandson of Rose of Glen- 
side. Herd contains Ruth 3d, 881 Ibs. butter and 15599 
Ibs. milk in 1 yr.; Charlotte B., 706 lbs. butter and 
15401 Ibs. milk: Dolly (with 2d calf), 592 Ibs. butter 
and 11290 Ibs. milk. Ruth 3d holds the world’s butter 
record of the breed and Charlotte B. the highest 7 yr. 
ee High class bulls from i month to 2 years 
old. Residence in town. H. L. COBB & SON, 
Independence, fowa. 





15 Short-horn Bulls 15 


Scotch and Scotch topped; sired by King 
Nony are il 347290; from 10 to 20 months old; reds and 
roans in color; right in form and price. Also ag 
many hel fers. Write or visit us. 

WHITSITT BROS., Pre -emptt on, Mercer Co., Tit. 


SHORT-HORN BULLS 


Seven young bulls to offer suitable for immediate 
use. All good, straight, thrifty bulls. We are pricing 
them where it will attract any farmer wanting @ 
bull. Address 
ik a c HH: ASK & SON, 


For Sale— Scottish Baron 1 387124 


A good red Aug. 2-year-old Cruickshank Queen of 
Beauty. Write for particulars. 
VALLEY VIEW STOCK FAK™M 
Cc. & C. T. Van Lint, Props., MH. 4, Pella, lowa 


Short-horn Bulls—Scotch 


" Reds and roans of best Scotch breeding and good 
enough to head herds. Priced to sell. 


J. G. WESTROPE, Harlan, lowa 


Scotch Herd Headers 


Two good March yearlings, one older—a herd 
header—and extra good calves by the show bull 
Dale © — Write, or come and see them. 
Farm near Avoc¢ 
H. PRICH:, ARD« SON, 











Buck Grove, Ia, 











Walnut, lows 


Short-horn Bulls for Sale 


Six extra good Scotch and Scotch topped bulls, 
good enough to head any herd. Write for breeding 
and prices Address 
Andre w Stewar t, Rockwell City, lows 


15 Scotch and Scotch Topped Bulls 


and 15 young cows and heifers; reds and 
roans; tuberculin tested. Sired by Anoka Marshall 


2:8291 and Burwood Duke 308446 
F. M. | F. CERWINSKE, Rockford, lowa 


10 SHORT-HORN BULLS FOR SALE 


From 10 to 16 months. Scotch and Sec 
You will bey ple ased with these youngst« 
are priced where any farmer can use then 


HELD BROS., Hinton, Plymouth to, lowa 


—_————___—_ _— - — 





tch topped. 
s, and they 








H EREFORDS. 


rrr ror 





oe 


Rookwood Herefords 


Have for sale a few good young cows and heifers, 
some with calves at foot and bred again: also a num- 
ber of extra good bulls. Dismore 2d 364834 In service. 
, all or write. 

- J. MENISH, = =—s Hudson, | lowa 


WHITEFORD HEREFORDS 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
THE PARSIFALS 


Hugh Whiteford, Guilford, Mo. 


AUCTIONEERS. 


LLL LAPALAPALL LOPS 


Missouri Auction School 


Largest in world. Actual practice given In selling 
all kinds of property, and students furnished set of 
text books free, written by instructors. 

WEXT TERM OPEMS APRIL 5 1915 KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
y. B. Carpenter, Pres., 14th and Grand Ave 
H.S. DUNCAN, CLEARFIELD, IOWA 
Fine Stock Auctioneer. Also instructor ta 
Missouri Auction School, largest and best in the 

world. Write today forfree catalog or sale dates. 








Learn Auctioneering 


at World’s Original and Greatest School and become 

independent with no capital invested. Every branch 

of the business taught in five weeks. Write today 

for free catalog. 

Jones National School of Auctioneering 
CAREY M. JONES, President 


14 N. Sacramento Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


H. S., W. B. AND J. E. DUNCAN 


AUCTIONEERS 


Clearfield, lowa 
All breeds of pedigreed stock a specialty. 
The past season has been our best 
Help us make the next still better, and we will 
help you. 


L.A. Matern, Wesley, lowa 


Pure Bred Live Stock Auctioneer 


Duroc Jerseys and Short-horns aspecialty. Lifetime 
experience in the pure bred business. Write for dates. 


JOHN R. THOMPSON 
Pedigreed Livestock Auctioneer 


Am booking dates for fal! and winter of 1915 and 
1916. For rates and open dates write me at 
MERRILL, IOWA. 


N.G. KRASCHE 

















LIVE STOCK 
AUCTIONEER 
Marlan, lowe 
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5 Passenger Touring Car 


$1075 


+2 Sek 
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OU men who deal in 
acres, grain, livestock, 
farms and ranches are 


largely responsible for the 
prosperity of America. 


Your work is back of 
every substantial success. 


Nowadays hardly any- 
~ thing can be a great national 
success without your loyal 
support. You are the big 
buyers of most of the neces- 
sities of life. 


What you have accom- 
plished has made the whole 
country ‘‘sit up.’’ 





To jump from almost 
last place, in its class, to first 
—and to do this in a few 
years is more than mere suc- 
cess—it’s a feat. 

But that’s precisely what 
the Overland has accom- 
plished. This could not 





Model 80 


Model 81, Roadster ° e $795 

Model 80, Roadster ‘ . $1050 

Six— Model 82, 7 Pass. Touring Car - $1475 

Model 80, 4 Pass. Coupe . . $1600 
All prices f. 0. 6. Toledo 


have been done without the 
aid of the farmer. 


You made it possible. 


You buy more Over- 
lands than anyone else. 


The farmer buys the Over- 
land because in his practical 
judgment it is the best car and 
the most car for the very least 
amount of money. 

You know that in the 
Overland you get just a little 
more of everything for just 
a little less money. 

As for instance: 

The long underslung 
rear springs. 

The electric control but- 
tons on the steering column. 

The high tension mag- 
neto ignition. 

Large tires—a large 
roomy tonneau and a power- 
ful economical quiet motor. 


** Made in U. S. A.” 


The Willys-Overland Company 


Toledo, Ohio 


Model 81 


5 Passenger Touring Car 


$850 


An American Made Car 


For Self-made Americans 


The American farmer 
knows—and buys accord- 
ingly. 

The Overland is essene 
tially an American made car 
for self-made Americans. 


There is an Overland 
dealer near you. Look him 
up and get acquainted. 


Send for this Great 
FREE Book 

We have just published 
a book entitled ‘‘ Points in 
Judging An Automobile.’’ 
This book explains and pic- 
tures fifty-eight definite 
Overland advantages. Send 
for the book today. It’s free. 
Fill out this coupon. 

















Mail This Coupon Today 
The Willys-Overland Company, 
Dept, 219 Toledo; Ohio, U.S. A. 
Please send me free of charge and post paid 
your book entitled ‘‘ Pointe in Judging an Auto- 














mobile. ’’ 

Name 

P. O. Address 

R. F. D. No. Town 
County obicas State 
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